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F; irft Part. 


I. 

HERE was no element of 

permanence in the settle- 

ment of New York. The 

traders sent here under 

Hendrick Christiansen, 

immediately upon Hud- 

son’s return to Holland 

in 1609, had no intention of remaining 
in America beyond the time that would 
pass while their ships crossed the sea 
and came again for the furs which 
meanwhile they were to secure. Even 
when Fort Manhattan was erected—the 
stockade that was built about the year 
1614 just south of the present Bowling 
Green—this structure was intended only 
for the temporary shelter of the factors 
of the United New Netherland Company 
while engaged with the Indians in tran- 
sient trade; for the life of this trading 
organization specifically was limited by 
its charter to four voyages, all to be made 
within the three years beginning January 
1,1615. Fort Manhattan, therefore, sim- 
ply was a trading-post. If the Compa- 
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ny’s charter could be renewed, the post 
would be continued while it was profita- 
ble; upon the expiration of the charter, 
or when the post ceased to be profitable, 
it would be abandoned. That the tem- 
porary settlement thus made might de- 
velop, later, into a permanent town was 
a matter wholly aside from the interests 
in view. Leavenworth, Denver, a dozen 
of our Western cities, have been founded 
in precisely the same fashion within our 
own day. 

Not until the year 1621, when the 
Dutch West India Company came into 
existence, were considerate measures tak- 
en for assuring a substantial colonial life 
to the Dutch settlement in America. The 
earlier trading association, the United 
New Netherland Company, expired by 
limitation on the last day of the year 
1617; but its privileges were revived and 
maintained by annual grant for at Jeast 
two years; probably for three. Then 
the larger organization was formed, with 
chartered rights (so far as the power to 
grant these lay with the States General 
1893, by Harper and Brothers. Al rights reserved, 
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814 HARPER'S 
of Holland) to the exclusive trade of all 
the coasts of both Americas. 

Unlike the English trading companies 
—whose administration of their colonial 
establishments flowed from a central 
source—the Dutch West India Company 
was in the nature of a commercial feder- 
ation. Branches of the Company were 
established in the several cities of Hol- 
land; which branches, while subject to 
the authority (whereof they themselves 
were part) of the organization as a whole, 
enjoyed distinct rights and privileges, 
and had assigned to them, severally, spe- 
cific territories, over which they exercised 
all the functions of government, and 
with which they possessed the exclusive 
right to trade. 

In accordance with this scheme of ar- 
rangement, the trading-post on the isl- 
and of Manhattan, with its dependent 
territory —broadly claimed as extending 
along the coast from the Virginia Plan- 
tations northward to New England, and 
inland indefinitely—became the portion 
of the Amsterdam branch; wherefore the 
name of New Amsterdam was given to 
the post, even as the territory already 
had received the name of New Nether- 
land. 


As a the 


undertaking, 
Dutch West India Company was admi- 


commercial 


rably organized. Its projectors sought 
to establish it on so substantial a founda- 
tion that its expansion would not be sub- 
ject to sudden checks, but would proceed 
equably and steadily from the start. To 
meet these requirements, mere trading- 
posts in foreign countries were not suffi- 
cient. Such temporary establishments 
were liable to be effaced in a moment, 
either by resident savages or by visiting 
savages afloat out of Europe—for in that 
cheerful period of the world’s history all 
was game that could be captured at large 
upon or on the borders of the ocean sea. 
For the security of the Company, there- 
fore, it was necessary that the New Neth- 
erland should be held not by the loose 
tenure of a small fort lightly garrisoned, 
but by the strong tenure of a colonial 
establishment firmly rooted in the soil. 
With this accomplished, the attacks of 
savages of any sort were not especially to 
be dreaded. Colonists might be killed in 
very considerable numbers and still (the 
available supply of colonists being am- 
ple) no great harm would be done to the 
Company’s interests, for the colony would 
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survive. Therefore it was that with ¢) 
change in ownership and in name eanje 
also a change in the nature of the Dute 
hold upon this island. Fort Manhatta) 
had been an isolated settlement esta}, 
lished solely for purposes of trade; Ne 
Amsterdam was the nucleus of a colonia! 
establishment, and was the seat of a colo 
nial government which nominally con 
trolled a region as large as all the Euro 
pean possessions of Holland and the Ger 
man states combined. 

It would be absurd, however, to take 
very seriously this government that was 
established in the year 1623. The portion 
of the American continent over which 
Director Minuit exercised absolutely un- 
disputed authority was not quite the 
whole of the territory (now enclosed by the 
lower loop of the elevated railway) which 
lies south of the present Battery Place. 
Within that microscopic principality he 
ruled ; outside of it he only reigned. 
That he was engaged in the rather mag 
nificent work of founding what was to be 
the chief city of the Continent was far 
too monstrous a thought to blast its way 
to his imaginative faculty through the 
thickness of his substantial skull. 

Yet Fort Amsterdam, begun about the 
year 1626—its northern wall about on the 
line of the existing row of houses facing 
the Bowling Green—really was the be 
ginning of the present city. The engi- 
neer who planned it, Kryn Frederick, had 
in mind the creation of works sufficiently 
large to shelter in time of danger all the 
inhabitants of a considerable town; and 
when the Fort was finished, the fact that 
such a stronghold existed was one of the 
inducements extended by the West India 
Company to secure its needed colonists: 
for these, being most immediately and 
personally interested in the matter, could 
not be expected to contemplate the possi- 
bility of their own massacre by savages 
of the land or sea in the same large and 
statesmanlike manner that such accidents 
of colonial administration were regarded 
by the Company’s directors. The build- 
ing of the Fort, therefore, was the first 
step towards anchoring thé colony firmly 
to the soil. By the time that the Fort 
was finished the population of this island 
amounted to about two hundred souls; 
and the island itself, for a consideration 
of $24, had been bought by Director Min- 
uit for the Company, and so formally had 
passed to Dutch from Indian hands. 
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While the town of New Amsterdam 
thus eame into existence under the pro- 
tection of the guns of its Fort, the back 
country also was filling up rapidly with 
settlers. In the year 1629 the decree is- 
sued that any member of the West India 
Company who, under certain easy condi- 
tions, should form a settlement of not less 
than fifty persons, none of whom should 
be under fifteen years of age, should be 
eranted a tract of land fronting sixteen 
miles upon the sea, or upon any navigable 
river (or eight miles when both shores of 
the river were occupied), and extending 
thence inland indefinitely; and that the 
patroons to whom such grants of land 
should be made should exercise manorial 
rights over their estates. In accordance 
with the liberal provisions of this decree, 
settlements quickly were made on both 
sides of the Hudson and on the lands about 
the Bay; but these settlements were found- 
ed in strict submission to the capital; and 
by the grant to the latter (by the Char- 
ter of Liberties and Exemptions, 1629) 
of staple rights—the obligation laid upon 
all vessels trading in the rivers or upon 
the coast to discharge cargo at the Fort, 
or, in lieu thereof, to pay compensating 
port charges—the absolute commercial 
supremacy of the capital was assured. 
Thus, almost contemporaneously witli its 
founding, the town of New Amsterdam 
—at once the seat of government and the 
centre of trade—became in a very small 
way what later it was destined to be in a 
very large way: a metropolis. 


Il. 


The tangle of crowded streets below 
the Bowling Green testifies even to the 
present day to the haphazard fashion in 
which the foundations of this ‘city were 
laid. Each settler, apparently, was free 
to put his house where he pleased, and to 
surround it by an enclosure of any shape 
and, within reason, of any size. Later, 
streets were opened—for the most part 
by promoting existing foot-paths and 
lanes—along the confines of these arbi- 
trarily ordered parcels of land. In this 
random fashion grew up the town. 

Excepting Philadel phia, all of our cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard have started in 
this same careless way: in as marked 
contrast with the invariably orderly pre- 
arrangement of the cities in the lands to 
the south of us as is the contrast between 
the Saxon and the Latin minds. Yet the 
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piece-made city has to commend it a live- 
ly personality to which the whole-made 
city never attains. The very defects in 
its putting together give it the charm of 
individuality; breathe into it with a sub- 
tle romance (that to certain natures is 
most strongly appealing) somewhat of 
the very essence of the long-by dead to 
whom its happy unreasonableness is due; 
preserve to it tangibly the tradition of the 
burning moment when the metal, now 
hardened, came fluent from the crucible 
and the casting of the city was begun. 
Actually, only two roads were estab- 
lished when the town of New Amsterdam 
was founded, and these so obviously were 
necessary that, practically, they estab- 
lished themselves. One of them, on the 
line of the present Stone and Pearl] streets 
the latter then the water-front—led from 
the Fort to the Brooklyn ferry at about 
the present Peck Slip. The other, on the 
line of the present Broadway, led north- 
ward from the Fort, past farms and gar- 
dens falling away towards the North 
River, as far as the present Park Row; 
and along the line of that street, and of 
Chatham Street, and of the Bowery, went 
on into the wilderness. After the pali- 
sade was erected, this road was known as 
far as the city gate (at Wall Street) as the 
Heere Straat, or High Street; and beyond 
the wall as the Heere Wegh—for more 
than a century the only highway that 
traversed the island from end to end. 
Broad Street and the Beaver’s Path 
primarily were not streets at all. On 
the line of the first of these, with a road- 
way on each side, a canal extended as far 
as Beaver Street; where it narrowed to 
a ditch which drained the swamp that 
extended northward to about the present 
Exchange Place. On the line of the 
Beaver’s Path, east and west from the 
main ditch, were lateral ditches at the 
lower end of the swamp. This system of 
surface drainage having converted the 
swamp into a meadow, it became known 
as the Sheep Pasture. That the primitive 
conditions have not been wholly changed 
was made manifest within the past two 
years by the very extensive system of 
piling which was the necessary prepara- 
tion to the erection of the ten-story build- 
ing on the northwest corner of Broad and 
Beaver streets. Down beneath the mod- 
ern surface the ancient swamp remains 
to this present day. 
Because of the homelikeness—as one 
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816 HARPER'S NEW 
sat contentedly smoking on one’s stoop 
in the cool of summer evenings — that 
there was in having a good strong-smell- 
ing canal under one’s nose, and pleasant 
sight of round squat sailor-men aboard of 
boats which also were of a squat round- 
ness, Broad Street (then called the Heere 
Graft) was a favorite dwelling-place with 
the quality of that early day; and even 
the Beaver’s Path—which could boast only 
a minor, ditchlike smell, that yet was fit 
to bring tears of homesickness into one’s 
eyes, such tender associations did it arouse 
—was well thought of by folk of the hum- 
bler sort, to whom the smell of a whole 
canal was too great a luxury. 

Finaily, one other street came into ex- 
istence in that early time as the outgrowth 
of constraining conditions; this was the 
present Wall Street, which primitively 
was the open way, known as the Cingle, 
in the rear of the city wall. As to the 
wall, it was built under stress of danger 
and amidst great excitement. When the 
news came, March 13, 1653, of a threat- 
ened foray hither of New-Englanders—a 
lithe, slippery. aggressive race, for which 
every right-thinking Dutchman enter- 
tained a vast contempt, wherein also was 
a dash of fear—there was a prodigious 
commotion in this city: of which the im- 
mediate and most wonderful manifesta- 
tion was a session of the General Council 
so charged with vehement purpose that 
it continued all day long! In the morn- 
ing, the Council resolved ‘‘ that the whole 
body of citizens shall keep watch by night, 
in such places as shall be designated, the 
City Tavern to be the temporary head- 
quarters; that the Fort shall be repaired ; 
that some way must be devised to raise 
money; that Captain Vischer shall be re- 
quested to fix his sails, to have his piece 
loaded, and to keep his vessel in readi- 
ness; that, because the Fort is not large 
enough to contain all the inhabitants, it 
is deemed necessary to enclose the city 
with breast-works and palisades.” And 
then, in the afternoon of this same mo- 
mentous day — after strenuously dining 
—the Council prepared a list for a forced 
levy by which the sum of 5000 guilders 
was to be raised for purposes of defence. 
Having thus breathlessly discharged itself 
of so tremendous a rush of business, it is 
not surprising that the Council held no 
sitting on the ensuing day, but devoted 
itself solely to recuperative rest; nor that 
it suffered a whole week to elapse before 
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it prepared specifications for the palisades 
—the erection of which thereafter pro 
ceeded at a temperate speed. 

Fortunately for themselves, the Ney 
Englanders staid at home. Governor 
Stuyvesant, being a statesman of parts, 
doubtless saw to it that news was con 
veyed across the Connecticut of the land 
sturm which arose in its might each 
night, and made its headquarters at the 
City Tavern—whence it was ready to rus), 
forth, armed with curiously shaped Dute), 
black bottles, to pour a devastating fire of 
hot schnapps upon the foe. Wherefore 
the New-Englanders, being filled with a 
wholesome dread of such a valorous com 
pany—well in its cups, and otherwise 
fuming with patriotic rage—wisely elected 
to give this city a wide berth; and it is 
but just to add that Dominie Megapolen- 
sis claimed some share in averting the 
threatened direful conflict because at his 
instigation Governor Stuyvesant, in view 
of the unhappy state of affairs, appointed 
the ninth day of April, 1653, as a day of 
general fasting and prayer. 

As the wall never was needed, its erec 
tion actually did more harm than good 
For nearly half a century its effect was 
to restrain that natural expansion north- 
ward of the city which certainly would 
have begun earlier had it not been for 
the presence of this unnecessary barrier. 
Yet even without the wall there would 
have been no such quick development of 
the suburbs as characterizes the growth 
of cities in these modern times. The 
fact must be remembered that for a cen- 
tury after the wall was built—tiat is, un- 
til long after it was demolished—the in- 
herited tendency to pack houses closely 
together still was overwhelmingly strong. 
For centuries and centuries every Euro 
pean city, even every small town, had 
been cramped within stone corsets until 
the desire for free breathing almost was 
lost. Long after the necessity for it lad 
vanished the habit of constriction re- 
mained. 

Excepting these five streets—Pear] (in- 
cluding Stone), Broadway, Broad, Beaver, 
and Wall; to which, perhaps, Whitehail 
should be added, because that thorough- 
fare originally was the open way left on 
the land side of the Fort—all of the old 
streets in the lower part of the city are 
the outcome of individual need or whim. 
The new streets in this region—South, 
Front, part of Water, Greenwich, Wash- 
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ington, and West-—are the considerate 
creations of later times, all of them hav- 
ing been won from the water by filling 
in beyond the primitive line of high tide. 
Having thus contrived—by the simple 
process of permitting every man to make 
lanes and streets according to the dictates 
of his own fancy—to lay out as pretty a 
little tangle of a town as could be found 
just then in all Christendom, and a town 
which resembled in the crooks of its 
crookedness (to an extent that was alto- 
gether heart-moving) the intricate region 
just eastward of the Botermarkt in the 
ancient city after which it was named, 
the Governor in Council, about the year 
1653, promulgated a decree that a map 
should be made of New Amsterdam, and 
that the town should remain from that 
time forward without alteration. 
Doubtless Jacques Cortelyou, the offi- 
cial surveyor, executed the first part of 
this decree; but very diligent search in 


this country and in Holland has failed as 
yet to bring to light the map which he 
then made. The most widely known 
early map, therefore, is the ‘* Duke’s 
Plan” (as it usually is styled), which rep- 
resents ‘‘ the town of Mannados or New 
Amsterdam as it was in September, 1661,” 
being a draft made in the year 1664, upon 
the capture of the town by the English, 
to be sent to the Duke of York. Pre- 
sumably, this map differs from Cortel- 
you's map only in showing a few more 
houses, in the substitution of English for 
Dutch text, and in its gallant display of 
the English flag.* 


* The earliest map of New York known to be in 
existence is that now in the possession of Mr. Hen- 
ry Harisse, a plan of ‘‘ Manatus, drawn on the spot 
by Joan Vingboons in 1639,” to which great, addi- 
tional value is given by its marginal legend record- 
ing the names of the first forty-five householders on 
this island. This most precious document was ex- 
hibited in July, 1892, in Paris, at the Columbian ex- 
hibition of maps and globes, 
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The Duke’s Plan is of exceeding inter- 
est, in that it exhibits the extent of the 
town at the moment when it passed from 
Dutch to English ownership: a triangle 
whereof the base was the present Wall 
Street, and the sides were on the lines 
of the present Water, Front, State, and 
Greenwich streets, which then, approxi- 
mately, were the lines of high tide. Nor 
was even this small area closely built up 
—by far the larger part of it was given 
over to garden plots in which fair Dutch 
cabbages grew. The northern limit of 
the map is about the present Roosevelt 
Street, where Old Wreck Brook (as it was 
called later) discharged the waters of the 
Fresh Water pond into the East River 
across the region which still is known as 
**The Swamp.” All told, there were but 
twelve buildings outside of the wall, of 
which the most important were the store- 
houses belonging to Isaac Allerton close 
by the “ passageway ” to Brooklyn—that 
is to say, the present Peck Slip. Inside 
the wall the only block built up solidly 
was that between Bridge and Stone 
streets—then divided by the Winckel 


Straat, upon which stood the five stone 
storehouses 
Company. 


of the Dutch West India 
This was the business centre 
of the town, because here were the landing- 
places. From the foot of Moor Street 
(which derived its name, now corrupted 
to Moore, from the fact that it was the 
mooring - place), the single wharf within 
the town limits extended out a little be- 
yond the line of the present Water Street. 
Here, and also upon the banks of the ca- 
nal in the present Broad Street, lighters 
discharged and received the cargoes of 
ships lying in the stream. Already, as 
is shown by the houses dotted along the 
East River front outside the wall, the 
tendency of the town was to grow toward 
the northeast; and this was natural, for 
the Perel Straat—leading along the wa- 
ter-side to the Brooklyn ferry—was the 
most travelled thoroughfare in the town. 

In the year 1661, when the draft was made 
from which the Duke’s Plan was copied, 
New Amsterdam was a town of about one 
thousand souls, under the government, 
organized in 1652, of a schout, two burgo- 
masters, and five schepens. The western 
side of the town, from the Bowling Green 
northward, was a gentle wilderness of 
orchards and gardens and green fields. 
On the eastern side the farthest outlying 
dwelling was Wolfert Webber’s tavern, 
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on the northern highway near the present 
Chatham Square—whereat travellers ai- 
venturing into the northern wilds of this 
island were wont to pause for a season 
while they put up a prayer or two for 
protection, and at the same time made 
their works conform to their faith by 
taking aboard a sufficient store of Dutch 
courage to carry them pot-valiantly on 
ward until safe harbor was made again 
within the Harlem tavern’s friendly walls 
Save for the Indian settlement at Sappo- 
kanican (near the present Gansevoort 
Market) and the few farm-houses scattered 
along the highway, all this region was 
desert of human life. Annual round-ups 
were held, under the supervision of the 
Brand - master, of the herds which ran 
wild in the bush country whereof the 
beginning was about where the City Hall 
now stands. 

And upon the town rested continually 
the dread of Indian assault. At any mo- 
ment the hot-headed act of some angry 
colonist might easily bring on a war. In 
the early autumn of 1655, when peaches 
were ripe, an assault actually was made: 
being a vengeance *against the whites be- 
cause Hendrick Van Dyke had shot to 
death an Indian woman whom he found 
stealing peaches in his orchard (lying 
just south of the present Rector Street) on 
the North River shore. Fortunately, 
warning came to the townsfolk, and, 
crowding their women and children into 
the Fort, they were able to beat off the 
savages ; whereupon the savages, being 
the more eager for revenge, fell upon the 
settlements about Pavonia and on Staten 
Island: where the price paid for Hendrick 
Van Dyke’s peaches was the wasting of 
twenty-eight farms, the bearing away of 
one hundred and fifty Christians into 
captivity, and one hundred Christians 
outright slain. 

IIL. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of 
September 8, 1664, the flag of the Dutch 
West India Company fell from Fort Am- 
sterdam, and the flag of England went up 
over what then became Fort James. 
Governor Stuyvesant—even his wooden 
leg sharing in his air of dejection—march- 
ed dismally his conquered forces out 
from the main gateway, across the Parade 
to the Beaver’s Path, and so to the Heere 
Graft, where boats were lying to carry 
them to the ships at anchor in the stream. 
And at the same time the English march- 
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ed gallantly down Broad way—from where 
they had been waiting, about in front of 
where Aldrich Court now stands—and 
Governor Nicolls solemnly took posses- 
sion of New Amsterdam, and of all the 
New Netherland, in the name of the Eng- 
lish sovereign, and for the use of the 
Duke of York. 

This change of ownership, with which 
came also a change of name, was largely 
and immediately beneficial to the colony. 
Under the government of the Dutch West 
India Company, the New Netherland had 
been managed not as a national depen- 
dency, but as a commercial venture which 
was expected to bring in a handsome re- 
turn. Much more than the revenue ne- 
cessary to maintain a government was re- 
quired of the colonists; and at the same 
time the restrictions imposed upon private 
trade—to the end that the trade of the 
Company might be increased —were so 
onerous as materially to diminish the 
earning power of the individual, and so 
correspondingly to make the burden of 
taxation the heavier to bear. Nor could 
there be between the colonists and the 
Company—as there could have been be- 
tween the colonists and even a severe 


home government—a tie of loyalty. In- 
deed, the situation had become so strained 
under this commercial despotism that the 
inhabitants of New Amsterdam almost 
openly sided with the English when the 
formal demand for surrender was made, 
and the town passed into British posses- 
sion and became New York without the 
striking of a single blow. 

Virtually, this was the end of Dutch 
ownership hereabouts. Once again, from 
July 30, 1673, until November 10, 1674, 
the Dutch were in possession—following 
that ‘‘clap of thunder on a fair frosty 
day,” as Sir William Temple called it, 
when England declared war against Hol- 
land in the year 1672. But this tem- 
porary reclamation had no influence be- 
yond slightly retarding the great develop- 
ment of the city, and of all the colony, 
which came with English rule. 

Although the New Netherland had been 
acquired, nominally, by force of arms, 
New York by no means was treated as 
a conquered province. Colonel Richard 
Nicolls, who commanded the English 
military force, and who became the first 
English Governor of the Province, con- 
ducted his government with such wise 
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conservatism that there was no shock 
whatever in the transition from the old 
to the new order of things, and the 
change was most apparent in agreeable 
vays. Not until three-fourths of a year 
had passed was the city government re- 

vanized, in accordance with English 
customs, by substituting for the schout, 
burgomasters, and schepens, a_ sheriff, 
board of aldermen, and a mayor; and 
even when the change was made it was 
apparent rather than real, for most of 
the old officers simply continued to carry 
on the government under new names. 
The Governor’s Commission, of June 12, 
1665, by which this change was effected, 
is known as the Nicolls Charter. It did 
actually slightly enlarge the authority of 
the municipal government; but its chief 
importance was its demonstration of the 
intention of the English to treat New 
York not as a commercial investment, 
but as a colonial capital entitled to con- 
sideration and respect. 

The most emphatic and the most far- 
reachingly beneficial expression of this 
fostering policy was the passage, in the 
year 1678, of what was styled the Bolting 
Act; in accordance with the provisions 
of which this city was granted a monop- 
oly in the bolting of flour, and in the 
packing of flour and biscuit for export 
under the act. No mill outside of the 
city was permitted to grind flour for. 
market, nor was any person outside of 
the city permitted to pack breadstuffs in 
any form for sale; the result of which 
interdict was to throw the export trade 
in breadstuffs, mainly with the West In- 
dies and already very considerable, ex- 
clusively into the hands of the millers 
and merchants of New York. Outside 
of the city, and with justice, this law was 
regarded with extreme disfavor. From 
the first, strong efforts were made by the 
country people to secure its repeal; but 
the ‘‘ pull” of the city members in the 
Provincial Assembly (the whole matter 
has an interestingly prophetic flavor), 
was strong enough to keep it in effect 
for sixteen years. At last, in 1694, the 
country members broke away from their 
city leaders—as has happened also in 
later times—and most righteously repeal- 
ed this very one-sided law. 

But the Bolting Act had been in force 
long enough to accomplish a result larger 
and more lasting than its promoters had 
coutemplated, or, indeed, than they well 
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could comprehend; it had laid the foun- 
dation of the foreign commerce of New 
York. 

During the sixteen years that the act 
remained operative the city expanded, un- 
der the stimulus of such extraordinary 
privileges, by leaps and bounds. For- 
tunately, an authoritative record has 
been preserved—in the petition filed by 
the New York millers and merchants 
against the repeal of the act—of precisely 
what the city gained in this short space 
of time. In the year 1678 (the petitioners 
state), the total number of houses in New 
York was 384; the total number of beef 
cattle slaughtered was 400; the sailing 
craft hailing from the port consisted of 
three ships, seven boats, and eight sloops; 
and the total annual revenues of the 
city were less than £2000. On the other 
hand, in the year 1694 the number of 
houses had increased to 983; the slaugh- 
ter of beef cattle (largely for export), to 
nearly 4000; the sailing craft to 60 ships, 
40 boats, and 25 sloops; and the city rev- 
enues to £5000. In conclusion, to show 
how intimately this prodigious expansion 
was associated with the milling interest, 
the petitioners declared that more than 
600 of the 983 buildings in the city de- 
pended in one way or another upon the 
trade in flour. In view of these facts, 
very properly do the arms of New York 
—granted in the year 1682, in the midst 
of its first burst of great prosperity—ex- 
hibit, along with the beaver emblematic 
of the city’s commercial beginning, the 
sails of a windmill and two flour barrels 
as emblems of the firm foundation upon 
which its foreign commerce has been 
reared. 

By comparing the map of 1695 with the 
Duke’s Plan of 1664, the development of 
the city under the influence of the Bolt- 
ing Act may be seen ata glance. In 1664 
fully one-third of the available street- 
front space remained vacant in the city 
proper, and only eighteen buildings had 
been erected outside of the wall. By 1695 
the six hundred new buildings had occu- 
pied almost all the available street-front 
space in the city proper, and had forced 
the laying out of so large a group of new 
streets to the northward of the wall that 
the city had been almost doubled in size. 
In the annexed district few houses had 
been erected west of King (William) Street; 
and the new streets west of Broadway pos- 
sibly had not even been opened—for the 
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THE EVOLUTION 

,wth of the town still was toward the 
northeast. But the many new buildings 

st of King Street, and the provision upon 
so large a scale of new streets, showed the 

ert enterprising spirit that was abroad. 

\is was, indeed, the most active period 

real estate transactions that the city so 

r had known. Prices were rising pro- 

usly. By the year 1689 fyurteen lots 

- Coenties Slip were sold at auction 
or £35 each, and a lot at the foot of Broad 
Street actually was valued at £80. How- 
ever, while affected by the rise in real 
estate values generally, the extraordinary 
rise in prices hereabouts was due to the 
building at the foot of Broad Street—at 

e same time that the canal was filled in 

if the Wet Docks: two basins of a suffi- 
cient size to harbor a whole fleet of the 
little ships of that day while their cargoes 
were taken in or discharged. And about 
the same time, so rapidly was the com- 
merce of the city increasing, two new 
wharves were built upon the East River 
front. Finally, in the midst of this most 
flourishing period, New York received, 
April 22, 1686, the very liberal charter— 
known as the Dongan Charter, because 
granted through the Governor of that 
name—which still is the basis of our civic 
rights.* 

During this energetic and highly form- 
ative period, while wise and sound Eng- 
lish government was doing so much to 
foster the welfare of the city, the English 
race distinctly was in a minority among 
the citizens. This fact is brought out 
clearly in the following statement made 
by Governor Dongan, in the year 1687, in 
his report to the Board of Trade: ‘‘ For 
the past seven years there have not come 
over to this Province twenty English, 
Scotch, or Irish families. On Long Island 
the people increase so fast that they com- 
plain for want of land, and many remove 
thence to the neighboring provinces. 
Several French families have lately come 
from the West Indies and from England, 
and also several Dutch families from Hol- 


* The Dongan Charter, granted by James IL, 
was amended by Queen Anne in 1708, and was fur- 
ther enlarged by George II. in 1730 into what is 
known as the Montgomery Charter. This last, con- 
firmed by the General Assembly of the Province in 
1732, made New York virtually a free city. The 
Mayor was appointed by the Governor in Council 
until the Revolution, by the State Governor and four 
members of the Council of Appointment until 1821, 
by the Common Council of the city until 1834, and 
since this last date (in theory) bythe people. 
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land, so that the number of foreigners 
greatly exceeds the King’s natural born 
subjects.” 

In point of morals, the New York of 
two hundred years ago seems to have 
been about on a par with frontier towns 
and outpost settlements of the present 
day. About the time that Governor 
Dongan made his report to the Board of 
Trade, the Rev. John Miller—for three 
years a resident of the colony as chaplain 
to the King’s forces—addressed to the then 
Bishop of London a letter in which he re- 
viewed the spiritual shortcomings of the 
colonists. Mr. Miller’s strictures upon 
the Dissenters, naturally warped by his 
point of view, scarcely are to be quoted in 
fairness; but of the clergymen of the Es- 
tablishment, towards whom his disposition 
would be lenient, he thus wrote: ‘‘ There 
are here, and also in other provinces, many 
of them such as, being of a vicious life and 
conversation, have played so many vile 
pranks, and show such an ill light, as have 
been very prejudicial to religion in gen- 
eral and to the Church of England in par- 
ticular.” Continuing, he complains broad- 
ly of “ the great negligence of divine things 
that is generally found in the people, of 
what sect or sort soever they pretend to 
be.” And, in conclusion, he declares: ‘‘ In 
a soil so rank as this no marvel if the Evil 
One finds a ready entertainment for the 
seed he is ready to cast in; and from a 
people so inconstant and regardless of 
heaven and holy things no wonder if God 
withdraw His grace, and give them upa 
prey to those temptations which they so 
industriously seek to embrace.” 

These cheering remarks relate to the 
Province at large. Touching the citizens 
of New York in particular, the reverend 
gentleman briefly but forcibly describes 
them as drunkards and gamblers, and 
adds: ‘‘ This, joined to their profane, athe- 
istical, and scoffing method of discourse, 
makes their company extremely uneasy 
to sober and religious men.” 

IV. 

On the turn from the seventeenth to 
the eighteenth century, the population of 
New York was about 5000 souls: Dutch 
and English nearly equal in numbers; a 
few French, Swedes, and Jews; about 
800 negroes, nearly all of whom were 
slaves. It was a driving, prosperous, 
commercial community; nor is there 
much cause for wonder—in view of the 
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Rev. Mr. Miller’s pointed lament over its 
ungodliness — that a great deal of its 
prosperity came through channels which 
now would be regarded as intolerably 
foul. But in those brave days natures 
were strong, and squeamishness was a 
weakling virtue still hidden in the womb 
of time. 

Slave-dealing then was an important 
and well-thought-of industry—or, in the 
more elegant phrase of one of the grav- 
est of New York historians, ‘‘a species of 
maritime adventure then engaged in by 
several of our most respectable mer- 
chants.” The Dutch are credited with 
having brought the first cargo of slaves 
to the northern part of America—from 
their possessions on the Guinea Coast to 
the Virginia plantations—and a regular 
part of the business of the Dutch West 
India Company was providing African 
slaves for use in its American colonies. 
The profits of the business—even allow- 
ing for the bad luck of a high death 
rate on the western passage— were so 
alluringly great that it was not one to 
be slighted by the eminently go-ahead 
merchants of this town; and the fact 


must be remembered that, as a business, 
slave-dealing was quite as legitimate then 


as is the emigrant traffic of the present 
day. Young Mr. John Cruger has left 
on record a most edifying account of a 
voyage which he made out of New York 
in the years 1698-1700, in the ship Prophet 
Daniel, to Madagascar for the purchase of 
live freight; and the sentiment of the 
community in the premises is exhibited 
by the fact that the slave-dealing Mr. 
Cruger was elected an alderman from the 
Dock Ward continuously from the year 
1712 until the year 1733, and that subse- 
quently he served four consecutive terms 
as mayor. In addition to the negro 
slaves, there were many Indian slaves 
held in the colony. For convenience in 
hiring, the law was passed, November 30, 
1711, that ‘‘all negro and Indian slaves 
that are let out to hire within the city do 
take up their standing in order to be hired 
at the market-house at the Wall Street 
Slip.” 

Probably the alarm bred of the so-called 
Negro Plot of 1741 was most effective ih 
checking the growth of slavery in this 
city. Certainly, the manner in which 
the negroes charged with fomenting this 
problematical conspiracy were dealt with 
affords food for curious reflection upon 
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the social conditions of the times. A}, 
a trial that would have been a farce }\. 
it not been a tragedy, Clause was eo) 
demned to be ‘“‘broke upon a whe 
Robin to be hung in chains alive, ‘and «, 
to continue without any sustenance 1: 
he be dead”; Tom to be “‘ burned wi! 
slow fire until he be dead and consu: 
to ashes,” and so on. However. ev: 
thing depends upon the point of vi 
In that strong-stomached time judi 
cruelty to criminals met with univ: 
approval; and as to slavery, the wors 
ful Sir Edward Coke, but a very 
years earlier, had laid down the doct: 
that pagans properly could be held 
bondage by Christians, because the { 
mer were the bond-slaves of Satan, while 
the latter were the servants of God. 

When it came to piracy, public opinion 
in New York was not keyed up to a pitch 
that could be called severe; and it is a 
fact that the foundations of some highly 
respectable fortunes still extant in this 
community were laid in successful ve: 
tures—to use the euphuistie phrase of tlie 
day—‘‘on the account.” Under the gen 
erously liberal rule of Governor Fletcher 
(1692-8), any pirate, or any New York me 
chant taking a flyer in piracy, was entir 
ly secure in his business provided he was 
willing to pay a fair percentage of its 
profits to that high functionary (even as 
the modern city contractor is secure if he 
will ‘‘stand in” with the right city of! 
cials); because of which cordial leniency 
matters here became such a hissing and 
reproach that the home government was 
compelled to recall Fletcher and to send 
out in his place Lord Bellamont—whio 
specifically was charged with the duty of 
breaking up what elegantly was styled 
‘the Red Sea trade.” 

Much of this piracy was carried on un 
der cover of privateering; and from ge 
uine privateering—which was held to lx 
an entirely honest and legitimate business 
—the city derived a large amount « 
wealth. During almost the whole of t! 
century of warfare that began in the y« 
1688—when war was declared by Spai: 
against France, and when England join 
in on the Spanish side—there were fine 
chances for private armed ventures 
against England’s enemies on the hig! 
seas. From this port, most notably in th¢ 
fourth decade of the last century, a dash 
ing fleet of privateers went forth; ani 
the Weekly Post Boy of that period blaze 
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with ealls ‘‘ to all Gentlemen Sailors, and 
others, who have a mind to try their For 
tunes on a Cruizing Voyage against the 
enemy,” to enter on one or another of 
the private armed vessels about to put to 


sea. In addition to the many prizes taken 





by the privateers, many prizes taken by 
King’s ships—about this time the dashing 
Captain Warren commanded on this sta- 
tion—were sent into New York to be con- 
demned; and it is not impossible that 
these last netted almost as much to the 
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ingenuousS merchants who had the hand- 
ling of them as did the out-and-out cap- 
tures on private account. 

And all the while that money thus 
easily was coming in over the bar at 
Sandy Hook with almost every tide, sub- 
stantial business interests of a quieter 
sort, yet in the long-run more solidly 
profitable, were in the course of develop- 
ment. Especially did the West India trade 
—so firmly established by the Bolting 
Act that the repeal of that act did not do 
it any lasting injury—become constantly 
of increasing importance. It did not, of 
course, bring in the great profits which 
came from it while the city held the mo- 
nopoly of milling; but it was conducted 
so intelligently—provisions shipped hence 
being exchanged for West Indian prod- 
ucts; these in turn being shipped to Eng- 
land and exchanged for manufactured 
goods and wares; and these last being 
brought to this city for sale or trade— 
that each round of transactions left three 
profits in the merchants’ hands. At the 
same time a considerable coastwise trade 
was maintained, and a large business was 
done in ship-building—ships even being 
built in this city to be sent to England 
for sale. 

According to figures preserved in the 
chance letter of a German traveller, Pro- 
fessor Kalm, 211 vessels entered and 222 
vessels cleared from this port between 
December 1, 1729, and December 5, 1730. 
By the year 1732 the population of the 
city had increased to 8624 souls; and in 
this same year the advance in the value 
of real estate was made manifest by the 
sale of seven lots on Whitehall Street at 
prices varying from £150 to £200. 

The extent of New York at the end of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
is shown by the map drawn by James 
Lyne from a survey made in the year 
1729; and the fact which this map most 
strongly emphasizes is the continued 
growth of the city northeastward and the 
continued unimportance of Broadway. 
At that period several causes were united 
to discourage the development of the 
western side of the island and to encour- 
age the development of the eastern side: 
as has been the case again in our own 
times, when we have seen the most de- 
sirable part of New York—the Riverside 
region north of Seventy-second Street— 
suddenly spring into popular favor after 
years of entire neglect. At the begin- 
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ning of the last century practically «|| 
the business interests of the city were 
centred on or near the East River fro); 
Here, from the docks at Whitehall Stree; 
northward to Roosevelt’s wharf, all the 
shipping of the port was harbored—for t}). 
practical reason that the salt water did 
not freeze, and that consequently the 
shipping was safe in winter from ice 
here, for the same reason, were the yards 
of the ship-builders; here were the war 
houses of the merchants; and here, along 
Great Queen (Pearl) Street—the street 
leading to the Brooklyn ferry —all the 
considerable shops were situated in order 
to make sure of catching the Long Island 
trade. 

Broadway actually was in a remote 
and obscure part of the town. Below 
Crown (Liberty) Street dwelling-houses 
had been erected, of which a few near 
the Bowling Green were prodigiously 
fine; but north of Crown Street all the 
west side of Broadway was open fields. 
This unimproved region, beginning at the 
present Fulton Street and thence extend- 
ing northward, was the Church Farm.* 

The farm-house pertaining to this farm 
—standing very nearly upon the site of 
the present Astor House—is shown on 
Lyne’s map, immediately to the south of 
the Broadway rope-walk. Later it be 
came a tavern of some celebrity—tlie 
Drover’s Inn, kept by Adam Vanderberg. 
Undoubtedly, the church ownership of 
this large parcel of land tended to delay 
its utilization for building purposes, and 
so helped to retard the extension of the 
city on the line of Broadway. Even in 
those early days the strongly American 
desire to build on land owned in fee oper- 


* The estate known as the Company’s Farm, set 
aside by the Dutch to be tilled for the benefit of 
the Company’s servants, civil and military, lay ly 
tween the present Fulton and Duane streets ani 
Broadway and the North River. Upon the English 
conquest this estate became the private property of 
the Duke of York. Subsequently, in the year 1671, 
by purchase from seven of the eight heirs of Annetje 
Jans, the boundary of the Duke’s Farm was carried 
northward (but not continuously) as far as the pres- 
ent Christopher Street. When the Duke.of York 
ascended the throne the property became known as 
the King’s Farm, and as the Queen’s Farm upon tlic 
accession of Queen Anne. In this last reign, in the 
year 1705, reserving a quit-rent of three shillings, 
the then Governor, Lord Cornbury, granted the e: 
tire estate to Trinity Church. The litigation that 
has arisen over a portion of this property has been 
instituted by the heirs of the eighth heir of Annetje 
Jans, who was unconsenting to the sale in the yea! 
1671. 
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western side it 
vas impeded by the marshy valley, 
nown as Lispenard’s meadows, through 
he midst of which, on the line of the pres- 
ent Canal Street, was the artificial drain 
from the Fresh Water to the North River. 
Before this low-lying region was reached, 
the obstacle caused by the leaseholds was 
encountered. Finally, the base-line of 
vest-side development, an extension of 
broadway, was but a lane leading to cow 
pastures, and stopping frankly, not far 


from the present Leonard Street, at a set 
of bars. Not until the road, now Green- 
wich Street, leading to Greenwich Vil- 
lage was opened (at an uncertain date, 
anterior to 1760) was there any thorough- 
fare on the western side of the island. 
The only life in this isolated suburb, 
therefore, was that of its few inhabitants: 
who dwelt here for economy’s sake, far 
removed from the agreeable activities of 
the town. 
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On the eastern side of the island all 
was energy and go. Here were centred 
all the important business interests, and 
the base-line for further development was 
the Boston Post Road—a blithe and bus- 
tling highway, along which ebbed and 
flowed constantly a strong tide of travel 
between the city and its dependent vil- 
lages and the populous region lying in- 


land from Long Island Sound. Upon 
this highway—called in its lower reaclhies 
the Bowery Lane, because of the farms 
or boweries thereabouts—settlements had 
been made very early in colonial times, 
and by the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century—as is shown on Ratzen’s larger 
map (1767)—there was an almost continu- 
ous line of country-seats extending as far 
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northward as the present Madison Square. 
At the intersection of the highway with 
Monument Lane (of which lane two sec- 
‘ions survive, in the present Astor Place 
ind Greenwich Avenue) was the nucleus 
fa village; and Greenwich, to which the 
lane led, was a village of some importance. 
[In a word, the growth of the city on this 
line was inevitable, for here, to the thrust 
of the expanding community was added 
the attraction of the settlements already 
established beyond the city’s bounds, 

On the smaller of Ratzen’s maps, also 
of 1767, here reproduced, the great exten- 
sion of the city in the twelve years fol- 
lowing 1755 is strikingly exhibited; but 
the scheme of drafting—showing pro- 
jected streets as though they actually 
were in existence, and not showing indi- 
vidual houses—is such that no precise 
concept can be formed of the actual gain. 
Most of this map is mere prophecy, of 
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which the fulfilment did not come for 
more than’a score and a half of years; and 
the very best of its prophecies, the Great 
Square, never was fulfilled at all. This 
liberal project for establishing a public 
park on the line of Grand Street—in a 
part of the city now most urgently in 
need of precisely such a breathing-space 
—had its origin in a speculative desire to 
provide an agreeable spot for suburban 
homes. That it was alive nine years 
later is shown by the fact that the square 

then called De Lancey Square—appears 
on Major Holland’s map, drawn from sur- 
veys made in 1776. But that was the last 
of it. On Hill’s map, 1782, close upon the 
present line of Grand Street, the British 
earth-works grimly traverse the very place 
where the park should be. In common 


with every other phase or promise of the 
city’s prosperity, the Great Square was 
ploughed under by the Revolutionary war. 




















BY CANDACE WHEELER. 


T is perhaps idle to wonder how an ideal 
city could have been evolved from 
the successful effort which gave Chicago 
the possession of the great fair, but it is 
a very natural subject for speculation, 
since no two kinds of effort could be 
wider in divergence than the strenuous 
fight to capture the scheme, and the pro- 
cess of ever-widening thought which con- 
ceived and materialized what will hence- 
forth remain in all minds as an ideal city. 
The wonder seems greater and ever 
greater when we approach it on the track 
of the active and thoroughly mundane 
effort by which it grew; for the result 
itself is like the white blossom of a lily 
shedding in the wide-open, sun-illumined 
air the perfume and saintliness which its 
grubbing roots send up from the mys- 
terious sources which they follow in the 
ground. The ideal city is the blossom, 


and Chicago is the root or bulb, which, 
seven miles away, holds in its grimy 
fibres as many human activities as the 
mind of man can well conceive. 

The Rand and McNally Building is one 
of its centres, and houses an organization 
known as the World’s Fair Commission. 
In it there are rows and rows of offices 
opening from layers of halls, each door 
labelled with the name of some depart- 
ment of World’s Fair effort, which is like 
a revelation of organization to the casual 
comer. Messengers go in and out, eleva- 
tors spring from street to sky level, tele- 
phones and telegraph wires grumble and 
hum, men and women scheme and plan 
aud execute—all in the interest of the 
dream city which this abnormal activity 
has called into being, and which stands 
to-day a shining vision, serenely awaiting 
the admiration of the world. 





A DREAM CITY. 


From this centre one may reach. the 
fair by land or by water, starting from 
Van Buren Street station by steam-launch 
or steamboat, or by steam-cars which are 
part of the grimy equipment of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. If by boat, and 
the day is fair and mild, it is a journey of 
the blessed, and the liquid course seems 
made to waft one gently toward the celes- 
tial city. 

That mortal, favored of the gods, who 
falls upon a lucky day to travel this opal 
road, may easily fancy himself gliding 
along the curves of a rainbow. He will 
be convoyed by flocks of wide - winged 
creatures—swans of boats, and ducks of 
boats, and tropical birds of boats, whose 
white-winged and red-winged sails drag 
long trails of reflected color, or throw it 
off in palpitating flakes upon the gold 
and blue of baby waves over which he 
sails. Whoever, tired of the flatness of 
daily life, wishes to experience a vision 
of color which will re-create for him the 
floating hours of Venice, or the sapphire 
days of Capri, may have it in complete- 
ness by making this voyage on a heav- 
enly appointed day, from earthly Chicago 
to the celestial city. But, if heaven fails 


to keep the appointment, and the un- 
conscious and unhappy mortal holds to 
it, then, alas! hades opens before him; 


blackness is over him, darkness sur- 
rounds him. . If he escapes with his life, 
he forever eschews the shining path to 
which heaven has lent color, and which 
canny Chicagoans have embellished with 
crimson sails and fairy floats, and he trav- 
els henceforth 
with mundane 
creatures on the 
rails of the Mich- 
igan Central. 
Yet it is well 
for once to take 
the celestial wa- 
terway, since it 
brings one in an 
artfully height- 
ened and bea- 
tific mood to the 
culmination of 
beauty which 
awaitshim. He 
comes to it, sail- 
ing in sight of 
a granite-lipped 
shore, backed by 
gray-leaved and 
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brown-barked willows, over which golden 
and crystal domes are soaring. He floats 
into a pile-protected yacht haven which 
may be alive with craft of all nations, 
and finds himself under the shadow of 
the great peristyle, and within the calm 
regard of the majestic statue of the Re- 
public, which towers in beauty between 
land and sea. And under that domi- 
nating presence he enters at once into an 
enchanted land. 

But to the traveller who seeks the fair 
by way of ‘*The Central” there comes a 
different experience. He is but a private 
in the marching army. The great cor- 
poration of the road, foreseeing him and 
his kind, has been for months preparing 
a highway for him. For months it has 
been sending laboring trains far out on 
the lake shore to dig and bring in car- 
loads and acres and miles of sand, where- 
with to build, high above the streets which 
border and pierce it, a continuous levee, 
broader than the walls of Babylon, where- 
on six chariots and their horses were driv- 
en abreast. It has for months, almost be- 
yond the memory of troubled and hardly 
acquiescent Chicago, made of the lake 
shore a Sahara of sand, ready at any mo- 
ment to join the lake winds in creating a 
simoom of suffocation and distress. 

But the highway is, at the period of 
this writing, approximately made, and 
thereon numberless tracks lie side by 
side, and the world army will soon be 
marching over it. Now that the misery 
of its construction is over, the conviction 
is irresistible that if great trampling and 


SECTION OF TYMPANUM IN MANUFACTURES BUILDING—CHASE AND WAR. 


Gari Melchers, painter. 
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pitiless locomotives must do carrying 
service in great and busy cities, the oeca- 
sion which makes the highway a necessi- 
ty and provides for its cost is a beneficent 
angel. 

The building of such an embankment 
seems a large work, but it was only ; 
part, and comparatively a small part, ; 
the effort within the city and outside of 
the fair for the fair’s success. Miles of 
avenues and streets have been made, and 
miles and miles of houses have been 
built to border them. Enormous hotels 
have sprung up in places innocent of 
thought-of hotels a year ago. The flut- 
ter of scarcely ended and anxious effort 
is still in the air, and conveys a subtle 
impression of an insufficiently equipped 
household preparing for visitors. 

But it expresses also the triumph of 
vast accomplishment, and an air of hay- 
ing done all these great things without 
more than convenient effort. It becomes 
us, then, in the face of this smiling as- 
sumption of our energetic and hospitable 
host, to ignore with him the superhuman 
effort he has made, and turn our expect- 
ant eyes to the beloved object for which 
he has labored. 

Seven miles on the voad of the Michi- 
gan Central, with the lake leaping against 
its barriers on the one side, and the streets 
and avenues of the city on the other, 
brings us at last within sight of the 
world’s present wonder. A long line of 
aerial-looking architecture rises between 
us and the lake, and descending from 
the elevated station with this in our 
minds, we drop suddenly into the circus- 
like surroundings which seem inevitably 
to fringe the earthly skirts of every great 
endeavor. All between us and the en- 
trance to the park are booths and beer 
shops, coffee stands and mineral- water 
stands, oysters and patent medicines of- 
fered vociferously and in the same breath. 
Whatever is tabooed by the adminis- 
tration is at this initial or preliminary 
period of the exposition offered to the 
visitor with indecorous zeal; but a high 
white barrier and a group of soldierly, 
blue-uniformed officials interpose between 
this curious phase of exhibition life and 
its true self, and your pass—for at this 
busy stage of final arrangement no coin 
of the realm will carry you within the 
gates—admits you instantaneously into 
the precincts of another world, and, lo! 
you have come to the fair. 
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HEAD OF THE STATUE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor 


The fair! The fair! Never had the 
name such significance before. Fairest 
of all the world’s present sights itis. A 
city of palaces set in spaces of emerald, 
reflected in shining lengths of water 
which stretch in undulating lines under 
flat arches of marble bridges, and along 
banks planted with consummate skill. 

Unlike any city which ever existed in 
substance, this one has been built all at 
once, by one impulse, at one period, at 
one stage of knowledge and arts, by men 
almost equally prominent and equally de- 
veloped in power. The differences in 
their results are indications of individu- 


ality alone, and not of periods, cireum- 
stances, and influences. 

No gradual growth of idea is to be 
traced, no budding of new thought upon 
a formulated scheme. The whole thing 
seems to have sprung into being fully 
conceived and perfectly planned without 
progressive development or widening of 
scope. 

For the building of this city the privi- 
leged few have been called. It has been 
said to them, practically: Bring together 
all your dreams of beautiful architecture ; 
remember the best work of the races who 
have lived and built before our time; re- 
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GROUP CROWNING THE PERISTYLE—THE TRIUMPH OF COLUMBUS. 
D. C. French and E.C Potter, sculptors. 


call all that has been dedicated to reli- 
gion, or devoted to luxury, or given to 
national use,—and from them all devise 
something of to-day which shall take its 
place in all men’s minds as a symbol of 
the power of to-day to imagine and con- 
struct. Let it represent the present as 
well as recall the past; make it shadow 
forth the highest tendencies as well as 
the practical uses of the present. You 
may have labor and material in limitless 
quantities, and the best skill of the world 
is at your disposal. If any man of Amer- 
ican blood has special gifts, call him to 
you and command his power. Painters 
and sculptors and creators of beauty in 
landscape shall collaborate with you, 
and according as you express the ideal of 
a nation nobly, you shall be honored and 
praised. 

And so the result stands to-day, under 
a blue ora cloudy sky, beside a lake which 
smiles one moment and rages the next, a 
vision and foretaste of how the world will 
one day build in earnest. 

Some one, considering only the celeri- 
ty with which this fairy spectacle was 
created, has called it a sketch; but it is 


not even that, for a sketch has at least a 


chance of preservation. It is a dream 
which will vanish when the purpose 
which called it into being is fulfilled. 
It is foredoomed to evanishment. The 
wood and the iron upon which it was 
shaped, even the creamy-white staff which 
covers all the skeletons of the palace- 
like structures, and gives them such a 
look of travertine as takes one back to 
Roman walls and streets, are already sold 
to the highest bidder; and when the fair 
is over, these imposing temples will come, 
one by one, to the ground, and their ma- 
terials go into other uses, more in keep- 
ing with every-day mortal habitudes than 
these. 

At first, this thought runs like a wail 
through all the delight of seeing; but 
gradually, very gradually, one falls into 
a mood almost of self-gratulation that the 
world has been vouchsafed one perfect 
vision which will never suffer from de- 
cay, but remain like a translated city, 
all its premeditated and accidental beau- 
ty preserved in the translucent amber of 
thought and memory. 

I can imagiue, too, that its imperma- 
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nence is one of its charms. If it were to 
main, one might gradually find flaws in 
its beauty; things which are least beau- 
tiful would grow more insistent, and the 
things which are most beautiful might 
become a matter of course, and so less 
and less an excitement to the senses, till 
as time went on, and one had learned to 
discriminate between good and best, he 
might grow critical or hypercritical 
enough to cease to enjoy the past-time 
miracle or to feel enthusiastic for its con- 
tinual existence. 

In spite of the first impression of ethe- 
real and pervading beauty, after a few 
days of indulgence in unmixed and en- 
thusiastic admiration, buildings begin to 
advance and recede in order of preference, 
and perhaps of excellence, in one’s mind. 
Certain of them are ca- 
pable of arousing en- 
thusiasm day succeeding 
day, while others become 
a secret subject of sin- 
ful criticism. 

At first it seems sac- 
rilege to suffer this. 
The earliest detrimental 
thought which comes 
creeping into the mind 
regarding one of these 
shining architectural 
wonders is like an evil 
thing lifting its head 
against a consecrated 
one. The impression of 
the whole shames it. 

The impression of the 
whole is not due alone 
to architecture, or to 
landscape-gardening, or 
to decorative painting, 
or to sculptural adorn- 
ment,although these arts 
are carried so far and 
with such success. It 
owes its last and crown- 
ing charm to color and 
reflection. 

The doubling of beau- 
ty gained by water re- 
flection could hardly 
have been taken into 
account in the first in- 
ception of the plan, un- 
less, indeed, from the 
landscape - gardener’s 
point of view, but it was 
a more than fortunate 





MOUNTED PAGE.—FROM THE ‘‘ TRIUMPH OF COLUMBUS.” 








adjunct, and its effect upon the general 
glamour is beyond calculation, The con- 
stant repetition of beautiful forms of ar- 
chitecture, starting in immaculate and 
ivory whiteness from the green strip of 
lawn on which the structures so lightly 
stand, to the highest point of crowned 
cornice; or of aerial domes of gold or 
crystal, flashing facets of color against 
the sky; or of waving flags and gonfa- 
lons, softened in outline, varied in color. 
and crimped by ripples from moving 
launches and gondolas:—this, seen under 
a sunset sky, filled with bits of winged 
and floating cloud, is enough to overfill 
the heart of the most prosaic of mortals, 
or to delight stray spirits of air. 

Much has been written, and well writ- 
ten, of the architecture of the fair build- 
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FROM BORDER OF TYMPANUM. 
Miss Mary Cassatt, painter 


ings. It is thoroughly understood that, 
as a whole, the buildings are beautiful 
beyond all precedent or expectation, but 
there are certain of them around which 
all regards cluster, and concerning which 
all opinions coincide. Architects, paint- 
ers, and sculptors have singled out the 
Art Building as one which is the crown 
and jewel of the whole; and, indeed, I 
think a layman, a totally unthinking and 
uneducated one, if shut up in a landscape 
with the frontage of the Art Building, 
would become possessed with its charm— 
would be conscious of the fact that that 
particular vision had reached perfection 
of line and absolute beauty of proportion. 
It is useless to say that it was designed or 
built by such or such a man. It was the 
angel or archangel who possessed him 
when that particular vision came who 
designed it. Perhaps some freed spiritu- 
al intelligence who had had experience in 
the building of the New Jerusalem be- 
came conscious of a possible improvement, 
and longing to verify it, came down fora 
brief period to join the band of builders 
and distinguish his share of work in the 
Dream City. To see this miracle of har- 
monious form at sunset, with all its love- 
ly length shining down the lagoon, is 
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easily to believe in its 
heavenly origin. 

But the most peaceab! 
human of all the build 
ings is the Woman's 
Building. It is like a 
man’s ideal of woman 
delicate, dignified, pure, 
and fair to look upon. 
It has made no bid for 
popular admiration, and 
seems an effort only to 
reach a permitted and 
sanctioned ideal. There 
is a feeling of indescriba- 
ble rest and satisfaction 
in coming to it day by 
day, and I have a fancy 
that if all these buildings 
should sing together at 
midnight, this building 
would lift a pure soprano 
note like a flute, the voice 
of the Art Building would 
be a thrilling tenor, and 
mighty trumpets and 
beats of drum would ac- 
company them from all 
the others. 

‘*The Woman’s Building is one of the 
good buildings,” said one who knows; 
and good in this city of beauty means 
beautiful. That is what it is in truth; 
one of the most satisfactorily beautiful of 
all. 

The building was a gift to the Woman's 
Commission from the General Adminis- 
tration, as an: acknowledgment of the 
help expected from women. Its design 
was the first independent work of a 
clever woman architect, Miss Hayden, 
who answered, from the scholarly city of 
Boston, the call for a woman who could 
design an important national building. 
The best characterization of it I have 
heard was from a chance woman visitor, 
who, after prolonged and critical study, 
declared, ‘‘It is not too much of any- 
thing; it is just enough”; and that char- 
acterization holds good after much famil- 
iarity. One feels like emphasizing the 
dictum, “It is just enough.” It is espe- 
cially true of the ornamentation. The 
long classic-looking front, with its pillars 
and arches, is surmounted by a richly 
modelled pediment, but except for that, 
and the bands of ornament which divide 
the stories and outline the arches, it is 
quite simple and plain of surface. 











SECTION OF ' TUM IN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. 


Mary Cassatt, painter 
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FROM THE FISHERIES BUILDING. 


There are eight winged groups at the 
angles of the roof balustrade, representing 
certain virtues which are supposed to be 
peculiarly feminine. The sculpture, in 
its choice of symbolism, follows the Jead 
of thought which dominated the building ; 
that is, it is essentially feminine, and ap- 
pears consciously to avoid anything bold 
or even insistent in style. The sculptor 
was Miss Rideout, of San Francisco; and 
the architect and sculptor, having the 
breadth of the country between them, 
have yet joined hands in making a build- 
ing which perhaps expresses the ‘just 
enough ” and “ not too much” of woman’s 
aspirations in this aspiring century. 

When this edifice arose among the 
crowd of palaces, itself a palace, its beauty 
of so pure a type, the first and natural 
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thought of its directors was to fill it with 
the rarest and most precious things whic} 
had ever been made by or for women: 
to collect the feminine handiwork of a]] 
ages, the costly things women had made. 
or possessed, or worn, all the best of 
books that women had written, the great 
est of pictures they had painted, to make 
a record of the worthiest deeds they had 
wrought in philanthropy, in charity, in 
education, and all they have done for the 
amelioration of life, and so to make the 
Woman’s Building express an ideal of 
womanhood. But when this thought was 
formulated there arose from all the land 
a great and bitter cry, the voice of a mul- 
titude which seemed to say: We are of 
those who had no share in the past, and 
are only beginning to live in the present; 
we are the toilers who are building up 
industries for our sisters; we are busy 
with agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, with trades and professions; and 
must we be shut out from the palace of 
women because beauty has had small part 
in our lives? And an answering thought 
grew and shaped itself to a policy which 
would take in all of the present. The 
beautiful and precious things, the books 
and records, the pictures and embroideries; 
but also the grain and the honey and the 
wool, the flax, the dyed yarns, the cloth, 
the cocoons, the silk threads, the glass 
which women have moulded, the metals 
they have shaped, the garments they have 
made—in short, all the industries woman 
has created, shared in, or monopolized- 

will be represented in the Woman’s Build- 
ing. It willhave the value of suggestion 
and encouragement, the beauty of a sister- 
hood of effort; it will be the centre and 
visible sign of a new impulse in the world, 
a reaching out of invisible hands to clasp 
other invisible hands. It touches women 
every where, from those of American tribes, 
where rudimentary and primitive man- 
hood has seen in woman only the weaker 
animal, made for service and for labor, to 
the nations of the East, where, in appar- 
ently never-ending slavery, a long suc- 
cession of women, reaching back into un- 
recorded history, have been unrecognized 
and unacknowledged in their relation to 
the best welfare of the world. These wo- 
men have been called out into the sun- 
light, beckoned by the hand of a woman 
who stands for all that belongs to the 
best estate of woman in this most fortu- 
nate and prosperous day, and to her will 
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be owing much of the welcome and almost 
unlooked-for result. 

To primitive or pioneer Americans the 
Forestry Building will appeal with a more 
ijiomelike and familiar sense than either 
of the temples of Art, Transportation, or 
Manufactures. It is constructed through- 
out of trees—trees with the bark still on, 
like the forest growth of cottages at On- 
teora, Nothing in all the grounds was or 
is more fragrantly and freshly interesting 
than this building. In the early autumn 
of last year many of the slim young trees, 
which had been sent from their different 
places and latitudes during the summer, 
remembering their forest duty to grow 
and be green, unexpectedly took up their 
severed obligations, and put out here and 
there a green leaf, or even a thrifty twig, 
and portions of the lacelike frieze of 
branches which bordered the colonnade 
grew fresh with young buds in the au- 
tumn rains. This spontaneous life has 


been frozen out of them during the win- 
ter, and to-day the supports of the broad 
piazzas—slim but sturdy trunks, which 
came in triplets, three from each State-— 
are thinking more of sheltering the peo- 
ple who are coming to look at the woods 


of all climates than of growing. The 
building is redolent of nature-—dear and 
simple mother nature, as we all know her 
—and on this level all the wise and the 
foolish, the cultivated and the unculti- 
vated, may easily meet. 

In the early days of its existence the 
Forestry Building was peopled by a crowd 
of statues, for the most 
part of heroic size, destined 
for the adornment of the 
Administration and other 
buildings. They were cast 
and rested here until they 
found their appropriate 
and final places elsewhere. 

The interior of the build- 
ing runs up like the inte- 
rior of a forest to cross 
beams and branching roof 
supports, and as it is with- 
out divisions, the whole 
great centre, practically in 
one, is made a convenient 
workshop for modelling 
and casting. The centre 
swarmed with gigantic 
gods and goddesses, while 
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or fifteen inches in height—cowered along 
the window-ledges under the stern maj- 
esty of brobdingnagian kindred. 

It was one of the sensations of the time 
to drop in among the Italians, who were 
shredding car-loads of flax into huge cal- 
drons, which soon afterward bubbled and 
boiled with plaster; to see them oiling 
moulds as large as horse-troughs in which 
to receive the steaming mixtures; or af- 
terward chipping away the mould to let 
some imprisoned creature through to the 
sunlight. 

One of the first delightful surprises of 
the fair is the immense population of 
inhabitants whose flesh is plaster, whose 
sinews are flax, and whose bones are iron, 
a population as va- 
ried as the history, 
traditions, arts, vir- 
tues, and passions 
of mankind. It re- 
calls the days of 
Greece, when men 
thought in marble, 
and bequeathed ma- 
terialized fancies to 
all the after-time 
of the world. These 
imposing Columbi- 
an people will not 
all outlive the days 
of to-day, although 
some of them are 
almost beautiful 
enough to deserve 
eternity. Certainly 
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lilliputian groups of ten 
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no one could help 
wishing that the great 
statue of the Repub- 
lic, modelled by Mr. 
French —a majestic 
woman, who stands 
against the columned 
peristyle looking over 
the sea—could live 
forever, and give to 
the future of America 
a national ideal of 
purity, simplicity, and 
greatness. But what- 
ever else these plaster 
gods are or are not, 
they are too many— 
too many for even the 
lavish bounty of a 
dream. They cluster 
in porches; they stand 
in long processions 
along the lengthy fa- 
cades, doing their dec- 
orative part with dig- 
nity and seriousness; 
they pose upon pedes- 
tals, they crouch in 
architectural corners, 


or gayly greet you 


from cornices and 
other coigns of van- 
tage; or they are flat- 
tened into bass-relief, 
like skins of statues 
stretched upon some 
rare plain surface. In 
truth, all the bigness 
of the buildings is needed to repress and 
keep them in subordination. Gigantic 
inhabitants of a city of a dream, they 
people it so abundantly that the small 
human element is almost an imperti- 
nence, or, at most, something unnotice- 
able in the grand company of 
its own creation. 

But the scope of all this plas- 
tic representation is very inter- 
esting. It passes lightly from 
the ‘‘Gods of Greece” to the 
archaic husbandmen and start- 
ing again from that infant pe- 
riod of time, and filling the 
long space between with hint- 
ed fragments of historical dec- 
orations, boldly presents the 
brakeman at his wheel, or the 
interior of that crowning con- 
venience of modern Sinbad 


DECORATIVE BORDER— 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
By George W. Maynard. 


movement, the dining-car. All this js 
a legitimate and appropriate theme and 
delightful in intention, but somehow we 
find ourselves more in sympathy with 
the wild decorations of the beautify] 
bridges known as the Bear and Cata- 
mount bridges, whose parapets are sur- 
mounted by enormous images of Rocky 
Mountain bears and catamounts, rising in 
suddenly petrified action against a back- 
ground as unlike their natural surround- 
ings as the East is from the West. To 
meet these animals, so instinet with sav- 
age nature, in the midst of types of high- 
est art, to see the crouching of the panther 
outlined against the aerial bubble of the 
great dome of the Horticultural Building, 
is to connect in thought the extremest 
corners of the world, and to link savage- 
ry and civilization as few lands have 
linked them. It is a long step from one 
to the other, and yet the two sculptors 
who are doing these bridges—Kemeys and 
Proctor —seem to stand with a foot on 
each. The peaks and cafions where un- 
tamed violence embodied in flesh still 
lingers and the most domestic interior 
of civilization are equally familiar and 
equally a part of the world to these men. 
In each of them an undiluted strain of 
blood survives from the pioneer man, 
whose chief business it was to narrow and 
restrain the kingdom of ruthlessness rep- 
resented by the beast of prey, and make 
room for law, order, and domesticity. 
The sculptor-hunter is an American 
type, a link between our extreme borders 


STUDY OF FIGURE IN ‘* EDUCATION.” 
Gari Melchers, painter. 
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FROM THE BALCONY OF THE FISHERIES BUILDING. 


Henry Ives Cobb, architect. 


—between the two sides of our extrava- 
gant spread of land and sea. 
Unquestionably the decorative effects 
of sculpture have never in our day and 
upon so grand a scale found their oppor- 
tunity. Many of the groups, and notably 
Mr. Martiny’s group of Agriculture, are 
so composed as to hold the eye at even 
poise like a balance. Indeed, this partic- 
ular group, with the grand mass made by 
the head and shoulders and branching 
horns of oxen sweeping to the right and 


left, while the straight tall figure of im- 
personated Agriculture rises between, is 
so rhythmically composed as to be an un- 
ceasing satisfaction. 

In the Fisheries Building, a clever 
scheme of surface ornament has been 
composed from casts of starfish, sea- 
horses, crabs, lobsters, and creatures of 
land and water which are calculated to 
delight the heart of a designer. The 
themes of ornament are so linked with 
the purpose of the building as to be 
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constantly suggestive of it. Balustrades 
composed of fish forms, with heads braced 
against the crossing rails and tails twist- 
ed together. in the middle, might be an 
orderly nightmare of a fisherman, but 
they are nevertheless wonderfully deco- 
rative in effect, while the columns which 
stand between the panels of balustrade, 
covered with marching masses of crabs 
and turtles or lizards and eels, look as if 
covered with Arabic ornament, until a 
closer view resolves them into images of 
living forms. The sinuous procession of 
sea-horses winding around one pillar is 
offset by a geometrical spacing of star- 
fish touching star points on another. 

A lobster- pot would hardly seem to 
suggest the capital of a column, and yet 
one of the most appropriate and effective 
capitals is derived from that extermina- 
ting trap. A little hand-in-hand dance 
of frogs over a doorway is not quite as 
satisfying, considered as appropriately 
constructed ornament, but it is irresistible 
in fact. 

Indeed, as far as composition of design 
is concerned, it seems to me that even in 
all-embracing Japanese art no one has 
ever more happily composed the outlines 
and surfaces of fish in continuous orna- 
ment than we find them in the Fisheries 
Building. It is quite in line, as far as 
happy adaptation is concerned, with Mr. 
McKim’s delightful ‘‘ Turkey frieze” 
around the dome of the Agricultural 
Building. 

After the first delight and wonder at 
the lavishness with which sculpture is 
used in the grounds, there is still room for 
another sensation when one comes face to 
face with the tinted and bordered porti- 
cos, where delicate blues and shell pinks 
quiver behind the ivory shelter of pillars 
and cornices, and the figures on the Pom- 
peian-like decoration of the Agricultural 
Building prance along its perfect frontage. 

To my mind, also, the decoration of the 
half-out-of-door domes of the Manufac- 
tures Building redeems it utterly from the 
impression of mere temporary use, which 
its enormous interior space suggests. En- 
tering the building, as one must, under 
one of these richly colored domes, the 
gold and the yellows, the purples and 
blues, accompany him, and a sense of 
luxury and prodigality enters with him, 
which all the largeness of the interior 
cannot dissipate. 

Unfortunately the paintings will not 
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outlast the brief life of the building, since 
the plaster upon which they are painted 
must inevitably crumble to powder whey 
its day is done, but the vigorous and 
beautiful decorative pictures of Mr. Me) 
chers and Mr. McEwen, which adorn the 
Art Building, are painted upon canvas. 
and therefore, happily, removable. 

The valuable art-work Chicago is ac- 
cumulating during the present time will 
make it a shrine for pilgrimage for many 
years to come, and, indeed, is the sort of 
magnet which attracts not only art-lovers 
but art-workers, and makes of them the 
whirlpools of artistic activity which we 
call art centres, and which we have fond- 
ly flattered ourselves belonged chiefly to 
the East. Every public library, every uni- 
versity, every great building belonging 
to the city of Chicago, will be enriched 
with one or more of the great paintings 
called into being by the fair, and in this 
way the city will benefit far beyond any 
mere commercial advantage attained by 
possession of the enterprise. 

Miss Cassatt, who has a place among 
painters who sit in high places, has paint- 
ed for the tympanum of the great gallery 
in the Woman’s Building a picture which 
enriches not only Chicago, but the whoie 
country. It is sufficient justification for 
the separate existence of the building that 
it has called out such a work from the 
hand of a woman for its adornment. 

But while sculpture and painting have 
contributed so much to the ideal beauty 
of the fair, it could not afford to lack the 
crown of color and glory which has been 
offered by landscape art. 

Everywhere are stretches of greenest 
lawn,so close and full as to seem like a 
painted foreground of a picture. Pansy 
beds lie along the sides of some of the 
white palaces, an eternity of seedlings 
showing first buds or first blossoms as a 
foretaste of the carpets of velvet bloom 
they are preparing to spread for the eyes 
of the coming world. All that is done 
looks as if it had grown forever on that 
one same spot, and is being tended and 
cared for because of its happy effective- 
ness in that position, and not at all as 
if it had been thought out as part ofa 
scheme; and all that is being done in the 
way of transplantation or creation is with 
such exquisite naturalness of thought 
that it may stand as absolutely the work 

of nature. One only knows that the 
lakes and lagoons and islands grow their 
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GROUP CROWNING THE CENTRAL FACADE, AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 
Philip Martiny, sculptor. 


own kind— wear their own hair, as it 
were. 

No long-leaved rhododendron or Jap- 
anese hydrangea reflects its color in the 
winding lagoon, but a constant succession 
of bloom which belongs just here does its 
best to be beautiful, and easily succeeds. 
When the blue lake water rushed in to 
take the bed prepared for it, it found that 
a delicate attention to its likings had 
fringed the borders with the heavenly 
blue of the arrow-head, the scarlet of the 
lobelia, and the dwarf sunflower and yel- 
low sunbeam so dear to its watery heart. 
Nothing had been neglected to make it at 
home. What wonder, then, that it lies 
so placidly and contentedly in its bed, re- 
flecting heaven and earth with thankful 
beauty! Enough to say in praise of all 
this wonderful and successful planting is 
that the law of appropriateness, which un- 
derlies all art, seems never once to have 
been violated. It has never entered into 
the heads of the blue-winged water-birds 


which haunt the shores of the lagoon and 
islands to doubt the spontaneity of the 
water-plants, or their free selection of ha- 
bitat, or that of any one of their floral 


friends who are growing here. He who 
planned and planted all this beauty knew 
by nature and by instinct the law which 
governs every green thing, and could com- 
pel its highest grace. He foresaw every 
charm of leaf and flower, of shadow and 
reflection, and placed each plant where 
its highest possibility of beauty was inev- 
itable. If ever man whose breath of life 
has all too quickly ceased lives in his 
work, how truly this one still lives in 
every leaf which here keeps time to 
pulses in the air, and in every plant 
which thrills responsive to the sun! Here, 
as in the hearts of the friends and fellow- 
artists who talk of his work with loving 
enthusiasm, he surely and vitally lives. 
But not landscape art alone has worked 
its magic in the grounds of the great fair. 
Gardening and floriculture’ have also 
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played a potent part. Around the pal- 
aces, and along the great basin, with its 
marble margins and royal flights of 
steps, where arches and colonnades and 
fountains lift themselves, and statues 
stand in royal groups, turf cultivated to 
superfineness is everywhere. No Eng- 
lish lawn of a hundred years of culti- 
vation ever spread a finer, closer, evener 
web than these strips of greenness. The 
closely shaven blades of grass are like the 
hair on the back of a well-clipped colt for 
fineness, thanks to the prairie loam which 
underlies them, and to the constant rain 
of the sprinkler which the great reservoir 
of fresh lake water makes possible. 

One of the large islands made by the 
mould lifted from the lagoon beds is de- 
voted to a rose garden. Thousands and 
thousands of varieties will blossom there 
in their season, many of them having 
been planted more than a year ago, that 
they might become fully accustomed to 
their surroundings. They were sent by 
European gardeners as exhibits, and have 
been more than a year in the care of the 
department of floriculture. 

The advantages of the departments of 
landscape- gardening and floriculture as 
to materials for soil and growth are 
enormous. To have the deposits of thou- 


sands of years to draw upon in the black 
soil of the prairies, so that one of the 
little trains which minister to all the ne- 
cessities of the park need only go out for 
a few miles along the lake shore and dig 
and bring in food for millions of plants, 
and to have all the blue lake water at 
hand wherewith to slake their thirsty 
bodies, are among the unconsidered advan 
tages which will tend to the success of 
this great enterprise. To be able to cover 
the débris which litters the ground, and 
the sand which has been ploughed and 
powdered by thousands of feet since the 
building began, to cover it so deeply with 
a fertile deposit that the grass roots will 
never find it, and then spread the surface 
with a green carpet which accepts its place 
with joy, is certainly no small advantage. 

There were few trees in Jackson Park 
before it was chosen for the place of 
the fair, but there can be no want of 
trees where architectural features are so 
abundant and turf and water omni- 
present. A few clumps of white-leaved 
swamp-willows, which would be almost 
unnoticeable elsewhere, make quite a fea- 
ture of themselves at one end of the long 
island which is a rose garden, and half 
hidden among the branches and reeds 
at the other end of it is a little log cabin 
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known as The Hunter’s Camp. It is just 
a little one-roomed cabin with a stick and 
mud chimney, but the sticks and mud hide 
a earefully built cone of brick, which 
makes roaring fires a safe possibility. 
The cabin is filled with hunters’ weapons 
and traps,and lined with skins which seem 
by right to belong to the bears and cata- 
mounts and mountain-lions which do their 
part of the great fair on the two bridges. 
It serves also to remind one that within 
the memory of a living generation hunt- 
ing and trapping were sufficient and seri- 
ous occupations for men whose lives were 
as like that of the Indian tribes as station- 
ary could be like migratory ones. 

During the months when the decoration 
of the building was in progress, this partic- 
ular camp was a place where the painters 
and sculptors of the ideal city gathered at 
night to sit in the firelight, while pipes 
and cigars sent their curling incense to 
mingle with the smoke of the wood. Itis 
needless to say how keen an enjoyment 
they found in the unwonted association of 
artistic labor. Each one being at work 
through the day in some improvised stu- 

- dio, or in the domes and vestibules which 
they were enriching, they gathered at night 
to discuss not only the relation of each 


other’s work to the whole grand plan, but 
to consider principles and traditions of 
decoration, and to try them as applicable 
to the conditions obtaining in the ideal 


city. They exchanged opinions or theo- 
ries, and gave each other the benefit of any 
little discovery of manipulation which 
made the difficult surface of the plaster 
more amenable to the application of pig- 
ments. The ‘‘master-painters” and the 
sculptors and the builders were a pleasant 
crowd in a pleasant place. Outside, the 
little steam-launch which brought them 
lay bobbing and lapping upon the water 
of the lagoon. The moonlight on moon 
nights rained white beams over all the 
city, the palaces shone with a still radi- 
ance, and the groups of statues seemed to 
beckon each other from cornice to cornice. 
In the darks and yellow lights of the 
cabin’s interior the men who were all the 
day mounted on ladders and scaffolds 
painting the interiors of the eight domes 
of the Liberal Arts Building took their in- 
nings of ease and friendly companionship 
—Blashfield, Beckwith, Weir, Reinhart, 
Reid, Cox, Shirlaw, and Simmons; May- 
nard, who painted the corridors of the 
Agricultural Building; Turner, who had 
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and has a hand in everything; Mel- 
chers and McEwen, who were called 
from Paris to join this band of paint- 
ers; the sculptors French, Martiny, Taft, 
and Macmonnies; and in the centre, the 
very hub of the company, Millet, the 
man who brought all these makers of 
beauty together, and gave to each his op- 
portunity and his task. To a few of 
the men opportunity came speedily, be- 
fore long waiting for lagging recognition 
of talent flattened the bead on the cup 
of life; but most of them have earned 
this pleasant opportunity of painting for 
the world twice over, and are perhaps 
all the more able and all the more placid 
in their acceptance of it for that. They 
recognize the fact that hand-in-hand 
work of the arts has begun in this 
country, and that hereafter no great ef- 
fort of architecture will be considered 
complete without the companionship of 
sculpture and painting. 

It is a tribute both to the East and the 
West that these men are most of them East- 
ern men: first to the skill of the men, and 
next to the breadth of the administration 
in calling in from everywhere those who 
could do the most and best for the great 
work in hand. 

The enormous expenses of the depart- 
ment of construction have been for many 
months receiving a certain offset by the 
admissions to the park. During the 
whole of last year there were thousands of 
carriages and tens of thousands of people 
making daily tours of inspection, at an 
individual cost of a quarter of a dollar, 
and a daily aggregate, it is said, of about 
twelve thousand dollars. 

The pageant of Columbus day, when the 
world first realized the magnitude of the 
Columbian Fair, is a thing of the past, but 
one who saw the sudden cessation of 
building activity, and the sudden whirl- 
wind or cyclone of preparation which 
took its place, could not forget it. Forty 
acres of scrubbing had to be done on the 
floor of the great Liberal Arts Building; 
ninety thousand seats had to be prepared ; 
carriages and horses and banners and 
music had to be forth-coming, and coffee 
and salads for the various and important 
dignitaries who graced the show. Chi- 
eago did this, as she does all practical 
things, with wonderful ability, generosity, 
and absolute success. The day came, a 
shining October day, a day made for ban- 
ners and trumpets, for pzeans and congrat- 
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ulatory orations. Governors of States, 
officers of all the complicated and success- 
ful organization of the Columbian Ex- 
position, commissioners from all the gov- 
ernments in the world, were here, many 
elad in wonderful and shining raiment 
—raiment which in democratic America 
is so seldom seen that it is positively 
exhilarating—the scarlets and violets of 
the army and the church, the “‘ precious 
blue” of Japanese officials, the white and 
blue and green and gold of Austria and 
Italy, the national and State,commission- 
ers, both men and women, gathered to the 
sound, to the ringing waves of a chorus 
of a thousand voices, and came into the 
sight of ninety thousand faces. And 
then,on the moment, something happened 
which was bewildering. Ninety thousand 
people suddenly rose and stood upon their 
feet and simultaneously waved and fiut- 
tered ninety thousand snowy pocket- 
handkerchiefs; the air was cut into dusty 
spirals, which vibrated to the great iron- 
ribbed ceiling. It was a commotion of 
such proportions that it seemed like 
some action of the elements—like a 
flurry of great snowflakes in an unex- 
pected October storm, which in a second 
wipes out a whole landscape. One had 


a sense of dizziness, as if the entire build. 
ing rocked. 

After this sensation came the music 
and the speeches, and the presentation of 
buildings, and of medals to master-paint 
ers, and of all the things arranged for the 
great function; and finally it was over. 
and the great crowd disintegrated and 
melted away, each individual partic 
its own place, and nothing was left of 
all the pageant, to even the most promi 
nent and important partaker, but a grati 
fied remembrance. Nothing conerete and 
positive save the medals in the pockets of 
the master-painters. And the sun went 
down that day upon the unearthly beauty 
of the place which was the scene of the 
triumphant spectacle, and left it covered 
with the glory of a successful endeavor 

All this will be repeated in a certain 
way in the coming pageant on the Ist of 
May, and will honor a more fulfilled com- 
pleteness, but it can hardly eclipse the 
glory of that one October day, when the 
wonder was new and young, and the 
hearts of men were less accustomed to the 
pride of achievement. Then or now, no 
words can express the beauty of the 
Dream City, for it is beyond even the 
unearthly glamour of a dream. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


NHE loss which America sustained in 

_ the death of Mr. Lowell in August, 
1891, and of Mr. Curtis in August, 1892, 
was the loss of the two men who during 
their generation had most truly repre- 
sented the ideals of American culture and 
citizenship. I say American culture and 
citizenship, because the type which they 
displayed was in certain marked respects 
novel, the product of conditions peculiar 
to our national institutions and life. They 
were men who by native gifts, by breed- 
ing, acquisitions, and manners, would have 
held a foremost place among the best in 
any land; but there was something in 
them which could have been acquired in 
no other country. They wert ‘‘ new 
births of our new soil,” and their virtue 
drew nourishment from New England 
principles and New England practice. 
They were gentlemen as gracious, as re- 
fined, as well-bred as any of the line of 
gentlemen from Sidney down to Sidney’s 


peers in the Old World to-day, but with 
this difference, that the sentiment which 
inspired them was not the lingering ex 
clusive spirit of chivalric superiority, but 
the larger, more generous, modern spirit 
of democratic society, in which each man 
has the opportunity and is consequently 
under the responsibility to make the best 
of himself for the service of his fellow- 
men; and this spirit, natural to and em- 
bodied in such men as Lowell and Curtis 
shows itself in character which seems t 
me to be, on the whole, of fairer and more 
promising quality than any which the 
world has hitherto known. The virtues 
of such men as these rest on a simple and 
secure foundation in human nature, not 
on convention or accident. They become, 
therefore, exemplary ; they give reason for 
faith in the progress of man. Kindness, 
sweetness, candor, generosity, are virtues 
which the least gifted man may practise; 
but in men with gifts of nature such as 
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those possessed by the two friends of 
whom I am writing they become irresisti- 
bly winning and attractive. 

‘Tt is not yet a year since Mr. Curtis de- 
livered his Memorial Address on Lowell. 
[t was to form the worthy close of that 
long series of addresses and orations in 
which Mr. Curtis, from his youth to his 
age, used his masterly powers as a public 
speaker for the enforcing of the higher 
lessons of patriotism. The discourse has 
become, alas! memorial in a double sense. 
The praise truly bestowed upon his friend 
applies also in large measure, with curi- 
ous felicity of adaptation, to the speaker 
himself. Mr. Curtis dealt mainly with 
the publie aspects of Lowell's life. In 
what [am now about to say I shall speak 
rather of its more private relations. 

And yet I do so with reluctance and 
with difficulty. I cannot readily hold 
my friend aloof and write of him as a 
subject for critical analysis. I cannot 
take my readers, however worthy of con- 
fidence they may be, within the inner cir- 
cle of intimacy, of which the charm would 
suffer were its sanctity violated and its 
seclusion disturbed. The poet may tell 
what he likes of his own emotions; he 
may claim the sympathy and enlarge the 


range of the emotions of common men by 
revealing to them his inner experiences 


of joy or sorrow. That is his right, and 
sometimes it is the very Muse herself who 
bids him do so. But it is an exclusive 
right. No other, not even a friend who 
sticketh closer than a brother, may draw 
away the veil. And yet so often is this 
done that we are losing the sense of the 
sacredness of the privacy of life. We 
submit to the vulgarizing cf its loveliest 
enclosures, and we give prizes to the be- 
trayers of confidence. There is an excel- 
lent passage about this in Mr. Lowell’s 
lecture on Chapman. I would cite it all 
were it not that the readers of this Maga- 
zine have already had opportunity to see 
it. He asks: ‘‘Is it love of knowledge or 
of gossip that renders these private con- 
cerns so interesting to us, and makes us 
willing to intrude on the awful seclusion 
of the dead, or to flatten our noses against 
the windows of the living?....Of.course 
in whatever the man himself has made a 
part of the record we are entitled to find 
what intimations we can of his genuine 
self, of the real man, veiled under the 
draperies of convention and circumstance, 
who was visible for so many years, yet 
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perhaps never truly seen,obscurely known 
to himself, conjectured even by his inti- 
mates, and a mere name to all beside.” 
These intimations of his genuine self, hap- 
pily, are abundant in Lowell's writings, 
and alike more distinct and more trust- 
worthy than is generally the case. There 
was nothing in him which he needed to 
cenceal, and he maintained no reserves 
beyond the becoming reticences ofa high, 
delicate, and sensitive nature. His books 
reveal him as he was, and a reader com- 
petent to interpret them would gather 
from them a just conception of the man. 
And yet the conception might not, after 
all, be complete. For in Lowell's case, 
more, I think, than in that of most writers 
of similar candor and frankness, what he 
wrote fails to convey an adequate im- 
pression of his genius, that is, of what 
in scholastic phrase may be called his 
potential genius. He was himself aware 
of this. He knew himself possessed of 
greater powers than he exercised. His 
genius had wings capable of higher, or 
at least of more sustained, flight than it 
ever adventured; and toward the end of 
his life the regret not seldom recurred to 
him that circumstance and temperament 
together had prevented him from making 
complete essay of the gifts with which 
nature had endowed him. ‘‘I feel,” he 
wrote in 1884, ‘‘that my life has been 
mainly wasted, that I have thrown away 
more than most men ever had.” There 
is in these words something of the exag- 
geration of a moment in which the sharp- 
ness of the contrast of actual achieve- 
ment with the hopes, intentions, and 
ideals of life is deeply felt. In view of 
what he did, such words may seem unrea- 
sonable, but the regret which they ex- 
press was justifiable. Fortune, kind to 
him in many ways, had refused to him at 
any time in his life the ample leisure and 
the freedom from care which, if not indis- 
pensable conditions of the free exercise of 
the poetic faculty, are essential to any 
long-sustained effort of the imagination. 

Lowell has described, as no one else 
could do it, his own birthplace, and some 
of the conditions and aspects of the life 
of his boyhood. His description shows 
how remote that time was from this in 
which we are living. All the poets who 
during the last half-century have given 
form and expression to the popular Amer- 
ican ideals, and who have quickened the 
poetic sensibility and invigorated the 
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moral sentiment of the nation, were born 
and grew to manhood in what seems now 
a primitive age—an age of greater sim- 
plicity and tranquillity of life than our 
present day, of more untroubled faith, 
more political optimism, and of far nar. 
rower horizons. There were no railroads, 
with their tremendous revolutionary 
forces; no great manufacturing cities; no 
flood of immigrants; no modern democ- 
racy. Old forms of life and old tradi- 
tions prevailed. The clergy still exer- 
cised authority, though it was steadily 
waning. The little New England vil- 
lages and towns were independent com- 
munities, each with a character and pride 
of itsown. The days before the advent 
of General Jackson are pleasant to look 
back upon. The nation was becoming 
slowly conscious of itself as a new birth 
of time; it was in the innocence of youth. 
It believed in itself. The millennium did 
not seem very far off—except for the 
slaves in the Southern States. It was a 
time for poets. 

The place as well as the time of Low- 
ell’s birth was fortunate. Cambridge, 
at least that part of it then and now 
known as Old Cambridge, was a pleasant 
village, just remote enough from Boston 


to preserve something of true rurality, 
but near enough to the city to share its 
wider interests and partake of the oppor- 


tunities of its larger life. It had historic 
traditions of its own, capable of awaken- 
ing the emotions of local patriotism, and 
touching the imagination of youth with 
the glow of local pride. It was the seat 
of the oldest and most renowned college 
in the land, and possessed not only such 
stores of ancient culture as two centuries 
had gathered, but also a body of men of 
learning and of character devoted to in- 
tellectual pursuits. They gave the tone 
to its simple society—a society in which 
there was little wealth and no display, 
but much refinement and much know- 
ledge. 

From his father, who belonged to one 
of the most eminent families in the State, 
and was the beloved clergyman of a large 
parish in Boston, Lowell inherited a love 
of good letters, a conservative taste, a 
sense of dignity, and Puritan principles, 
though not the whole Puritan doctrine. 
His mother, whose ancestors were from 
the Orkney Islands, transmitted to him a 
poetic imagination, the love of nature, 
and a temperament sensitive, indolent, 
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and aristocratic. The fairies who gat)jey. 
ed round his cradle bestowed on him gifts 
in profusion—health, good looks, humo, 
fancy, fun, a cheerful spirit, a pleasay; 
disposition, strong common-sense. 
had a happy childhood. His charac 

developed naturally, under genial infly 
ences. He was a boy full of promis 

but there was no precocity in him. He 
began to discover himself when he was 
in college, and to distinguish 
from his fellows. But he matured slow 

ly. The first poems of his which seem 
to bear the Tower stamp are ‘‘ Irene.’ 

and certain sonnets written in 1840, when 
he was twenty-one years old. From that 
time forward, under the influence of a 
happy love, his character and his genius 
alike developed rapidly. 

Self-mastery, however, was more diffi 
cult for him than for most youths. The 
elements in his nature were so various 
and diverse that it was no easy task to 
bring them into harmony and shape 
them into a consistent character. His 
moral sense gradually asserted itself as 
the controlling force, and to this his po 
etic faculty and all his other intellectual 
powers became subordinated, but with no 
loss of legitimate independence and free 
dom of exercise. 

In this predominance of the moral sense 
Lowell was a true son of New England 
and a true child of his time. The period 
from about 1830 to about 1850 was that i 
which New England was passing through 
its years of Sturm und Drang, correspoud 
ing with the change in the individua 
from youth to manhood. It had gone on 
in the old ways of childhood, with little 
restlessness, conforming itself to the tra 
ditions of the elders, till now it found it- 
self full grown, and dressed in garments 
which no longer befitted its size and stat 
ure. Its character was solidly based on 
the Law of the Old Testament, but it had 
gradually found the limits of that Law too 
strait, and it sought for the freedom of 
the Gospel of the New. The Law had lx 
come for the New-Englander what it had 
been in the days of the Pharisees, and 
now the voice of the Spirit was once more 
heard, and its message was caught by ai! 
sorts of hearers, wise and foolish. There 
were many prophets, some of them witli 
little sense or sanity. But there were 
some, such as Garrison and Emerson, wlio 
were receiving and delivering the true 
message. The time wasone of confusion. 


himself 
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not merely intellectual, but moral—a time 
of intense and conflicting emotions and 
opinions. With quick sensibilities and 
ready sympathies, Lowell was open to all 
its influences. But there was a struggle 
in his nature between the conservatism 
of his temperament, re-enforced by educa- 
tion as well as by domestic and social 
surroundings, and the radical drift of his 
poetic and reforming spirit. The struggle 
was sharp, but the issue was not doubtful. 
Obedient to the higher call, he joined the 
band of the new New-Englanders; he be- 
came an abolitionist, shared in the efforts 
of the Transcendentalists to enlarge the 
bounds of spiritual freedom, and sympa- 
thized even with some of the cruder efforts 
of the zealots of reform. Happily, he 
was protected from extravagance by his 
healthy humor. His keen but kindly per- 
ceptions, his excellent common - sense, 
served to keep his youthful ardor from 
any extreme course. 

Lowell’s spiritual experience in these 
years is plainly recorded in his poems. 
His real biography is written in them with 
a fulness and frankness which make them 
one of the most complete records in liter- 
ature of the life of a young poet. From 


the remote themes dear to the fancy of 


youth, from the verses of love and of 
private experience, from the reflection on 
things at large, his poetry as he reaches 
full manhood becomes the expression of a 
poet giving utterance no longer to a mere- 
ly personal sentiment, but to the dumb 
emotions and the convictions of a people. 
His engagement in 1840, and his marriage 
in 1844, to a woman of great personal 
charm, of uncommon poetic gifts, and of 
strong character, more mature at the 
time than his own, deepened and elevated 
his whole being. His wife shared his 
tastes, and confirmed all the moral in- 
stincts of his nature. His soul was stirred 
to its depths by the ominous events of the 
period, which marked the advance of the 
slave-power, and in the well-known series 
of his poems, written mainly in 1844 and 
immediately subsequent years, his voice 
became the voice of New England in in- 
dignant protest, in ardent appeal, and in 
confident reliance on those sturdy princi- 
ples upon which she had been founded, 
and in which she still at bottom trusted. 
In 1846 came the first of the ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers "—‘‘a squib of mine,” as he called 
it in writing of it to a friend—unexpected, 
unheralded, but a squib which betokened 
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a new, incalculable force in American 
politics, and a new, permanent possession 
for American literature. The ‘‘ Biglow 
Papers” revealed Lowell to his contempo- 
raries, and in a measure to himself, by the 
reflection upon him of their effect upon 
the public. The vast variety of power 
manifest in them—humor, wit, fun, know- 
ledge, learning, common-sense, logic, pa- 
triotic fervor, all in the service of moral 
principle and political integrity—display- 
ed Lowell himself asa most striking figure. 

Any one among the multitude of his 
gifts would have been enough to secure 
distinction, but in the diversity of his fac- 
ulties and the amplitude of his rich and 
flexible intelligence he had no rival. No 
man was good at so many things as he. 
His love and knowledge of nature were 
not those of a poet alone, not of mere 
Wordsworthian sentiment, but such as 
showed, as Darwin long afterward said, 
to Lowell’s great pleasure, that he had in 
him the making of a naturalist. But his 
love and knowledge of literature were 
also such as to show that he had in him 
the making of a great scholar. Yet such 
was his insight into affairs, such his 
capacity for dealing with the questions of 
politics, that it seemed as if this born poet 
and scholar and naturalist should not be 
left to the pursuits of the closet, the li- 
brary, or the woods and fields, but should 
rather be brought into the crowded paths 
of public life. In everything his genius 
was superior to his gifts and master of 
his acquisitions. But his supreme dis- 
tinction was of character; genius, fac- 
ulties, acquisitions, were under the control 
of his moral sense, and all alike con- 
tributed to the building up of a character 
large, high, and strong. It was not as 
poet, or student, or thinker, or as in any 
other limited relation of life, that those 
who knew him regarded him; it is not so 
that they think of him in memory, but 
as the large-natured, large-hearted, true, 
wise, and generous man, whose gifts and 
genius seemed rather@$e delightful ac- 
cidents than the essentials of his vigorous 
and unique personality. 

He was full of life and animal spirits. 
The ‘‘ Fable for Critics,” published in 1848, 
affords ample illustration of the liveliness 
and sparkling spontaneity of his wits, as 
well as of his critical discrimination and 
the wide range of his reading.* His spirits 

* The Fable is likely to last longer than most such 
jeux d’ esprit, not only for its intrinsic vitality, but as 
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were constantly bubbling over in action 
as well as in writing. He enjoyed life 
thoroughly and in all its aspects. His 
bodily faculties were all at command, and 
served him well. He was no trained ath- 
lete, but he liked walking and swimming 
and skating, and could endure fatigue 
without harm. His eye was keen and 
true, his hand steady. He was a good 
shot, and he knew the excitement of the 
hunt, but he cared too much for the wild 
creatures to find great pleasure in killing 
them. To excel in everything he under- 
took was become a habit and an ambition 
with him. It was so in feats of bodily 
agility and strength. He liked to do 
whatever any one else could do. But he 
admired generously those who surpassed 
him. There was no jealousy in his na- 
ture. In camp in the Adirondacks in 
1850 he acknowledged with unfailing ad- 
miration Stillman’s marvellous skill in 
all woodcraft, his unerring sureness of 
aim, his mastery with axe, with oar, and 
with rifle. But here is a passage, hitherto 
unprinted, from Emerson’s diary, which 
shows Lowell’s emulous spirit in the 
woods. I am indebted for it to my friend 
Dr. Edward Emerson. 


“ August 7th, Follansbee’s Pond.—-It should 
be called Stillman’s henceforward, from the 
good camp which this gallant artist has built, 
and the good party he has led and planted 
here for the present at the bottom of the little 
bay which lies near the head of the lake. The 
lake is two miles long, one to one-half mile 
wide, and surrounded by low mountains. Nor- 
way pine and white pine abound. On the top 
of a large white pine in a bay was an osprey’s 
nest, around which the ospreys were scream- 
ing, five or six. We thought there were young 
birds in it, and sent Preston (guide) to the 
top. This looked like an adventure. The tree 
might be 150 feet high at least; sixty feet 
clean, straight stem without a single branch, 
and, as Lowell and I measured it by the tape 
as high as we could reach, fourteen feet six 
inches in girth. Preston took advantage of a 


the most animated and truthful review of the chief 
figures on the stage of American literature in the 
middle of the century. An incident connected with 
its rhyming title-page gave Lowell a good deal of 
amusement. The last words on the page were, 

“Set forth in October, the 31st day, 

In the year '48, G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 
The publisher removed his place of business shortly 
after the issue of the little volume, and, a new edi- 
tion of it being called for, changed the concluding 
couplet of the title-page to, 
“Set forth in October, the 31st day, 
In the year '48, G. P. Putnam, 10 Park Place.” 
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hemlock close by it, and climbed till he got on 
the branches; then went to the top of the 
pine, and found the nest empty, though the 
great birds wheeled and screamed about hip 
He said he could climb the bare stem of t}), 
pine, ‘though it would be awful hard work. 
When he came down I asked him to go up it 
a little way, which he did, clinging to the 
corrugations of the bark. Afterwards Lowe|| 
watched long for a chance to shoot the osprey, 
but he soared magnificently, and would yo: 
alight. ... Lowell next morning was missi: 
at breakfast, and when he came to camp to}: 
me he had climbed Preston’s pine-tree.” 


Every pleasant quality that adds charm 
to social intercourse made Lowell amony 
his intimates one of the most delightfu! 
of companions. His wit was as kindly 
as it was ready; his humor was always 
genial. ‘‘Pre-eminence,” says one of the 
Elizabethans, ‘‘ shortens all equality,” but 
Lowell did not presume upon his supe 
riorities. His tastes, his disposition, were 
aristocratic, but his principles, his faith, 
and his practice were thoroughly demo 
cratic. In this, as in all things, he was 


a genuine New-Englander, conservative 
on one side of his nature, liberal on the 
other; an idealist tempered by sturdy 
common-sense. 

His affections were singularly deep 


and steady. He had not only a tender 
but a very large heart. His love for his 
friends was such that at times if it did 
not blind it at least colored his judgment 
He was sure to like what they did. He 
was to them all that @ faithful and gener- 
ous friend could be. His thoughtfulness 
for them, his readiness to take trouble 
for them and to put al) his resources at 
their disposal, outwent the common rules 
and experience of friendship. In the more 
intimate relations of life, the depth, the 
soundness, the sweetness, and the simpli- 
city of his nature secured happiness for 
himself and for those whom he loved. 
His kindness to every one, even to 
those who had no special claim on him, 
was inexhaustible. Of money, or of time 
still more precious, he was lavish in the 
service of others, and he did not escape 
the penalty of his open-handedness. But 
he had no mercy for thé knave and the 
hypocrite. For the charlatan in litera- 
ture, the traitor or the swindler, the cow 
ard in politics, his lash was swift and 
stinging, and the punishment he adminis- 
tered was as severe as it was deserved. 
His habitual mood was cheerful, often 
gay, but he had experience of the depres- 
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sions of the poetic temperament and the 
anxieties of the sensitive fancy. There 
was no warning of these attacks of low 
spirits; they came suddenly, were of un- 
certain duration, and vanished as sud- 
denly as they had come. They did not 
take the form of melancholy, but rather 
of nameless anxieties, vague forebodings, 
and a sense of failure and incapacity. At 
all times he was subject to distrust of the 
value of his own performance. When, 
after writing, the first glow of composi- 
tion was past, he often needed the assur- 
ance of a friend that his work was good 
and worth doing. 

There was a vein of shyness in him 
which, associated with this self-distrust, 
made appearance before the public dis- 
tasteful to him. It was not till late in 
life that the evidence of his success and 
effect as a public speaker became too 
clear to allow him any longer to ques- 
tion his abilities in this respect. During 
the twenty years of his professorship its 
duties never became easy to him. He 
fulfilled them with scrupulous fidelity, 
but the stated hours and seasons of work 
were irksome to him and averse from his 
natural inclinations. ‘‘I begin,” he says 


in a letter in 1867—‘‘I begin my annual 


dissatisfaction of lecturing next Wednes- 
day. I cannot get used to it. All my 
nightmares are of lecturing.” But spite 
of his dissatisfaction with it, and of the 
effort which his work as teacher cost him, 
his influence upon the students who fol- 
lowed his courses was deep and perma- 
nent, and his relations with them were 
always pleasant. There was nothing of 
the traditional pedagogic professor about 
him. He occupied rather the place tow- 
ard the youth who had the advantage of 
his inspiring instruction of an elder stu- 
dent and friend, interested to secure their 
interest in the literature which he cared 
for, to broaden and to fertilize their minds, 
and to quicken within them the true love 
of letters, that it might become to them, as 
it was to him, one of the chief solamina 
vite. He used to gather his classes in 
Dante around him in his study at Elm- 
wood, and there in those rich hours his 
greatest service to them was not in ex- 
pounding the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” but in 
laying open to them the treasures of his 
full mind, in making them conscious of 
the relation of character with learning, of 
poetry with life, and of the pre-eminence 
of the things of the spirit over those of 
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the flesh. The evenings thus spent, illu- 
mined by his pleasantry and made de- 
lightful by his pleasantness, remain in 
the recollection of some at least of his 
students as among the most memorable 
passages of their lives. 

He was wont to complain of the indo- 
lence of his disposition, and to this extent 
he was right, that his natural habit of 
work was not continuous, but, on the 
contrary, spontaneous, rapid, with long 
breathing-spells between the periods of 
exertion. Yet he was never idle; and 
these intervals were not periods of self- 
indulgent inactivity, but were occupied in 
accumulation according to his liking, and 
in assimilation of fresh stores of cbserva- 
tion and of learning. He was an immense 
reader. When the occasion came no man 
could work harder or with more intensity 
of energy and steadiness of industry than 
he, and such were the command he had 
over his faculties, and his facility of ex- 
pression, that his performance was often 
a feat of marvellous rapidity. Thus, in 
1848, ‘Sir Launfal” was written at a 
white heat within a week. And almost 
forty years later a considerable part of his 
discourse on ‘‘ Democracy,” delivered at 
Birmingham in October, 1884, was jotted 
down in the train on the journey from 
London. And yet so compact and well 
considered is this discourse that it seems 
as though no care in its preparation, no 
deliberation in its statement, had been 
wanting. Nor, indeed, were they; for this 
address, which has been well called an 
event, and an event without precedent, 
was the outcome of the reflections of a 
lifetime, and the expression of convic- 
tions matured by experience, and of char- 
acter based upon the rock of firmly estab- 
lished principles. 

The solidity of Lowell’s intelligence 
was all the more impressive because of its 
alertness. All his faculties were swift in 
obedience to his call upon them, and all 
were assisted by a vigorous and well- 
trained memory, which served him not 
merely for the accumulation of knowledge 
and learning, but kept its great stores 
ready for instant use. The old allegory 
that memory is the mother of the Muses 
found illustration in his work. But mem- 
ory nobly used is also the source of 
wisdom, and Lowell, while becoming from 
year to year more and more learned, be- 
came one of the wisest judges of literature 
and of life. As the boundaries of the do- 
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main of learning which he drained were 
extended, the fertilizing streams of his in- 
tellectual life ran ever deeper, clearer, and 
more abundant. His mind was continu- 
ally growing, until there is no exaggera- 
tion in saying he became one of the largest- 
minded of men. But this largeness of 
mind was not more striking than the 
openness and candor of bis nature. He 
never seemed hampered by prejudice or 
clouded by passion, and he was absolutely 
unaffected by self-interest. The strength 
of early association, the preciousness of 
venerable traditions, the force of innate 
sentiment, led him, as life went on, to 
shrink from adventuring on certain un- 
known oceans of thought on which many 
a fruitless voyage has been undertaken 
during this half-century. He preferred 
the known, the familiar courses. He could 
not shut his eyes to the effects which the 
advance of science has had in breaking 
down the old fences of faith, and in sub- 
stituting for the authority of tradition 
the liberty of speculation. But his heart 
clung to the ancient modes of belief, even 
while his intelligence recognized the truth 
that they were no longer defensible. His 
poem of ‘‘ The Cathedral,” and his later 
poems of ‘‘Quem Jovem Credidimus ” 
and ‘‘ The Oracle of the Gold Fishes,” ex- 
hibit the spiritual conflict which went on 
within him between the forces of his in- 
telligence and of hissentiment. ‘‘I find no 
fault,” he once wrote, ‘‘ with a judicious 
shutting of the eyes.” And again, at a 
later date: ‘‘I continue to shut my eyes 
resolutely in certain speculative direc- 
tions, and am willing to find solace in 
certain intimations that seem to me from 
a region higher than my reason. I went 
through my reaction so early and so vio- 
lently that I have been settling backward 
towards equilibrium ever since. As I 
can’t be certain, I won’t be positive, and 
wouldn’t drop some chapters of the Old 
Testament, even, for all the science that 
ever undertook to tell me what it doesn’t 
know.” He avoided discussion of such 
matters, and the poetic temperament as- 
serted itself here over the logic of the un- 
derstanding. ‘‘I am,” he wrote, ‘‘ very 
much in the state of mind of the Bretons 
who revolted against the revolutionary 
government, and wrote upon their ban- 
ners, ‘Give us back our God.’ I suppose 
I am an intuitionalist, and there I mean 
to stick.” But it was not easier for him 
than for most men of sense to stick there. 
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He never grew old. The spirit of youth 
was invincible in him. Life battered at 
thedefences of youth with heavy artillery 
of trial and sorrow, but they did not yield. 
His healthy temperament resisted wit} 
success. The death of his first wife, after 
fine years of happy life, was a desperate 
grief. -But it did not break him down. 
and after some years he married again. 
and renewed his happiness and his youth 
in so’doing. From that time on for al- 
most thirty years he remained one of the 
youngest-hearted of men. When he was 
sixty-two years old he declared that the 
figures were misplaced, they should read 
twenty-six; and in one of the last years 
of his life, as he was passing a hospital 
for incurable children, turning to his com 
panion, he said, ‘‘There’s where they’]| 
send me one of these days.” He was in 


his sixty-ninth year when he wrote: 


“But life is sweet, though all that makes it sweet 
Lessen like sound of friends’ departing feet. 
For me Fate gave, whate’er she else denied, 

A nature sloping to the southern side.” 

And there the sun lay warm, and every 

morning renewed for him, with daily 

miracle, the youth of the world within 
him and without. 

In reviewing the course of Lowell’s life 
the most striking fact in its external ex 
perience appears in the contrast between 
the habits and occupations of the first 
fifty-eight years and those of the years 
which followed. Yet, though the contrast 
and the difference were great, there was 
no break of essential continuity between 
the two periods, for his powers were equal 
to every call upon them, and new duties 
only afforded new opportunity for the dis 
play of the abundant faculties with which 
nature had enriched him. Though the 
earlier and much the longer section of his 
life had been passed in comparative seclu 
sion, suited to the poet, the scholar, and 
the man of letters, he was in spirit and 
interest always a public man. Throug) 
his antislavery poems, through the ‘‘ Big 
low Papers,” through his prose essays 
upon contemporary politics in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and the North American 
Review, he had exercised a strong and 
deep influence upon national opinion, 
and had shown a political wisdom which 
secured for his judgment upon affairs the 
respect not only of thinkers and students, 
but of the men actively engaged in pub- 
lic life. No record of the fateful period 
in the history of the United States from 
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1850 to 1870 can give a true representation 
of the course of opinion and of events 
without taking into account the quiet, 
steady, and powerful influence which he 
exerted. His voice was the voice of the 
conscience, the good sense, and the wit of 
New England. It was not always wide- 
ly heard, but it was heard by thousands 
whose consciences were re-enforced and 
whose opinions were shaped by it, and 
who witnessed to its teachings in their 
lives. It was one of the inspiring forces 
Vou. LXXXVI.—No. 516.—82 


in the great conflict from which the peo- 
ple of the United States issued one undi- 
vided free nation. 

In the pleasant retirement of his study 
at Elmwood, Lowell was hardly aware of 
the influence he was exerting. Social as 
he was by nature, and with gifts which 
made him the chief figure in whatever 
company he found himself, during great 
part of his life he saw little of the society 
of the large world. He loved his quiet, 
his home, his books, his little circle of 
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friends. He seldom took part in social 
gatherings in Boston, except the monthly 
dinners of the Saturday Club, of which 
he has told in his poem in memory of 
Agassiz. He was seldom tempted from 
his regular pursuits, save to the home of 
some one of his few intimate friends, His 
welcome of them in his own study, and 
his lavish entertainment of them, made it 
one of the rare, sacred, and happy places 
in which the genius of friendship abides. 
The pleasant old-fashioned room, low- 
ceiled, its walls lined with chosen books, 
in the summer morning with its windows 
opening to the neighboring trees and the 
adjoining field, in the winter evening 
with its broad fireplace and the deep- 
throated roar of its chimney, the littered 
table, the busy-looking desk, the odds and 
ends of personal fancy or association that 
lay scattered about—all wore the look of 
comfort and seclusion; the atmosphere 
was a happy mingling of the quiet in- 
door air of delightful studies, and the 
fresh open air of converse now laden with 
thought, now expanding with wit, and 
alive with mirth. It was a room which 
befitted the poet and the scholar, and in 
which he was at his best. For those 


who frequented it there was no room 
like it in the world. 
The readers of Lowell's writings know 


his favorite books, and know, too, that 
there has seldom been one who was so 
friendly with his books as he. They rep- 
resented their writers to him. It was 
not so much the old plays that he had 
on his shelves, but it was the old dram- 
atists who were there; it was Dante, 
Shakespeare, Calderon, Donne, Walton, 
who were his familiars, and not merely 
their works with which he was acquaint- 
ed. His books reflected his literary tastes. 
He was not a collector of rarities because 
of their rarity, but many volumes es- 
teemed rare he had because they were 
the only or the best form of the work 
which he desired. There were few books 
in his study which were not excellent; 
some, indeed, there were perhaps not 
deserving that epithet, which he kept be- 
cause of some association of friendship, 
or some quality of humor in them which 
gave them individuality and made them 
companionable. He had the habit of 
annotating the books he studied or for 
which he cared the most. He wrote out 
on the fly-leaves of some of them long 
lists of words unusual in form or sense, 
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and the Introduction to the second ser\..- 
of the ** Biglow Papers ” shows how ric] 

ly stored his memory had become wit}, 
words and phrases from which to draw 
illustrations of the history, the signifi 

cance, and worth of the elements of the 
language which is the vital soil of living 
thought. No other American writer has 
possessed a vocabulary so full, vigorous, 
and elastic as his. He loved words not 
for their own sake, but as the symbols of 
thought, for literary, not linguistic ends 
The soundness of his learning was 
matched by the breadth of his scholar- 
ship. They are both strikingly display- 
ed, in combination with clear evidence of 
his special literary tastes, in the address 
which he gave in 1889 to the Modern 
Language Association of America, at iis 
meeting in Cambridge. He had for years 
been engaged in pursuits which inter- 
fered with the constant and regular pur- 
suit of learned studies, but no professor 
devoted for life to his calling could have 
read a discourse richer in the treasures 
of the study, or fresher in its illustra- 
tions of mastery of wide and various 
fields of learning, or affording more 
abundant proof of a mind enlarged and 
strengthened by fruitful labor. 

I have spoken already of the rapidity 
and irregularity of his habit of work. 
‘‘Impatience of mind,” he wrote in one 
of his letters, ‘‘ is my bane.... I am too 
prone to extemporize.” And again, ‘‘ My 
great fault is impatience of revision.” 
There was truth in this self-accusation. 
Many of his poems would have been bet- 
ter, and more sure to last, had he spent 
time on perfecting their form. Much of 
his prose was written with the printer's 
devil waiting in the hall for the unfin- 
ished page, or the college bell about to 
summon him before the ink of his lec- 
ture had had time to dry. The fault 
was natural to one whose powers were 
so ready and quick in action, and whose 
control over his intellectual resources was 
so complete. When he was at work no 
one of his faculties refused obedience. 
His power of concentration of his whole 
self upon the task in hand was such as I 
have known in no other man. He came 
from a spell of work lean as Dante him- 
self, worn but not exhausted; the virtue 
which had gone out of him was speedily 
renewed. 

From the life of the poet and the schol- 
ar, from the retirement of the study and 
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the tranquil joys of a happy home, froma 
narrow circle of frienc :, and from scenes 
and occupations familiar and dear to him 
from childhood, he was suddenly, when 
near sixty years old, transferred to a new 
and strange stage by his appointment as 
minister to Spain. The vecognition of 
the service he had rendered to the coun- 
try was gratifying to him, and the relief 
from the exacting duties of the University 
was agreeable to him. The associations 
connecting the ministry to Spain with 
the literary history of his own country 
had for him a certain charm. He looked 
forward to the change of life with plea- 
sure; but the wrench from his old ways 
was harder than he had anticipated. It 
was long before he became wonted to his 
new station, and for many months he was 
so homesick that but for his pride, and his 
sense of duty to the administration which 
had appointed him, he would have gladly 
thrown up his commission and returned 
to the shelter of Elmwood, to his old 
friends and trees and books. He gradu- 
ally became wonted to his new position, 
and interested in the calls which it made 
upon him, and the opportunities it afford- 
ed for the exercise of talents which had 
lain dormant at home. It was at least 
worth while to stay in order to learn 
Spain and Spanish more thoroughly. He 
had been in Spain about two years and a 
half when, in 1880, he was transferred as 
minister to London. 

Here a new life opened to him, from 
the beginning full of interest. The re- 
lations between England and our own 
country are such that questions are con- 
stantly arising between the two govern- 
ments which require to be handled with 
discretion and tact on both sides to pre- 
vent their becoming vexatious sources of 
irritation, and degenerating from matters 
of reasonable argument into subjects of 
dispute. It would have been difficult, 
nay, impossible, to find a man more 
completely fitted than Lowell with the 
qualities requisite for successful dealing 
with such questions, so far as they fall 
within the province of diplomacy. Amer- 
ican, heart, blood, and bone, thoroughly 
understanding his own people, proud of 
his country, ardent in the maintenance 
of her rights, he was no narrow patriot, 
but large-minded enough to understand 
and appreciate the spirit of another na- 
tion not less high-spirited than his own, 
and just enough to recognize the equities 
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on both sides of conflicting interests. 
Versed as few men are in the history of 
both countries, with an intimate know- 
ledge of the contemporary polities of 
both, he felt and shared the susceptibili- 
ties and the difficulties of each. He had 
resented with generous indignation the 
affronts offered and the wrongs done to 
America by the arrogance and the insou- 
ciance of English statesmen. He had 
retorted with impatient and even bitter 
humor on the offensive tone of superior- 
ity assumed at times by inferior English- 
men, alike in public and in private. But 
England was still to him the mother- 
country of his own, and his love for her 
was only second to that which he bore to 
his native land. Her offences toward 
America he felt the more deeply because 
he felt them as wrongs done to herself, 
and as hurts to the causes which the good 
men in both countries have equally at 
heart — the causes of peace, liberty, and 
good government. He felt them the more 
deeply because they aggravated the evil 
dispositions of his own people. No duties 


could have been more acceptable to him 
than those involved in the endeavor to 
bring the two nations to a solid footing 


of mutual respect, mutual understanding, 
and mutual affection. It was his good 
fortune to find during his term of service 
in England a Minister of Foreign Affairs 
capable of appreciating his spirit and 
ready to respond to it. 

His reputation had preceded him to 
England, and he was received alike by 
the government, by society, and by the 
people at large with a frank cordiality 
which at once gratified and inspirited 
him. The old home became a new home 
tohim. His position called upon him for 
the exercise of faculties for the display of 
which there had been no opportunities in 
his earlier life, and again he showed him- 
self master of every new occasion. He 
found himself for the first time in a soci- 
ety of hereditary social training, full of 
accomplishment and disciplined intelli- 
gence, with large relations with the world, 
and possessed at its best of high breeding 
and cosmopolitan breadth of interest, and 
in this society he found his natural ele- 
ment as a man of the world. Mr. Curtis 
well said of him, he was ‘‘much more 
than his Excellency the Ambassador of 
American Literature to the Court of 
Shakespeare, as the London Spectator 
called him upon his arrival in London,” 
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he was *‘ the representative to England of 
an American scholarship, a wit, an intel- 
lectual resource,‘a complete and splendid 
accomplishment,a social grace and charm, 
a felicity of public and private speech, 
and a weight of good sense which plea- 
santly challenged England to a continu- 
ous and friendly bout, in which America 
did not suffer.” But he was still more 
than this; he was the personal repre- 
sentative of what was best in American 
institutions and American ideas. He 
interpreted them in his own life and na- 
ture. Embodied in him they were better 
understood and more respected. He was 
America incarnate. 

No other American has served his 
country abroad so fully in the same way. 
Each year of his residence in England 
added to his influence for good. He 
should have been perpetual minister. He 
was fortunate, however, in his successor, 
who found his position at once the easier 
and the more difficult because Lowell had 
preceded him. 

In the last year of his residence in 
England the heaviest stroke which fate 
could deal fell upon him in the death 
of his wife—a woman worthy to be his 
wife. 

He returned home in the early summer 
of 1885, but not to Elmwood. Elmwood 
was now too solitary and too full of 
ghosts. In the course of that summer 
he came to stay with me at Ashfield, and 
he spoke at the annual August village 
festival. There have been many striking 
words said at those festivals, but there are 
two speeches which stand out above all 
others in the memory of those who heard 
them, and which no one of the little au- 
dience that listened to them is likely 
ever to forget. The first is this of Low- 
ell’s. It was the first word that he had 
spoken in public since his return to his 
own land after his eight years’ absence. 
He was deeply moved; his rich voice 
was tremulous with feeling. He spoke 
for hardly five minutes, but it was long 
enough in which to tell of what he had 
tried to do for his country, and of the 
sad happiness of his return to her, and 
of the depth of his love for her. The 
whole strain was in a pure, lofty key, 
which led up to his closing words: ‘* En- 
treat me not to leave thee, for where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God; 
and where thou diest will I die, and there 
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will I be buried.” The other speech to 
be remembered with this was some years 
after, when Curtis, moved as he was se] 
dom moved by the wrong done to the 
great figure of Lowell by some of those 
wanton and insolent critics who had 
charged him with being un-American. 
broke into a burst of spontaneous and 
magnificent eloquence in the delineation 
of the true American, and in the descrip 
tion of his friend as the type of what the 
American should be. The spirit of patri- 
otism and of friendship inspired and ex- 
alted him, and in no crowded theatre and 
at no splendid banquet had his hearers 
ever listened breathless to a more super) 
and impressive display of a genius whose 
inspiration was drawn from the sweet 
fountains of a pure and lofty soul. 

The later years of Lowell’s life were 
full of good work, as the earlier ones had 
been. He was recognized as the highest 
representative of American letters and 
life. He fell back for resource of occu- 
pation on his old studies. He was chosen 
as its spokesman for his University on 
occasion of its two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary. He spoke not infrequently 
on other occasions of public interest. He 


gave the brief course of lectures, full of 
literary excellence and of mature reflec 
tion, on the Old English Dramatists, with 
which the readers of this Magazine are 


already acquainted. From time to time 
he wrote new poems. ‘But his life was 
too broken to allow of the free flow of 
the current of poetry, though when it 
flowed it was no less clear and deep than 
of old. He made frequent summer visits 
to England. He was much with his 
friends. In 1889 he returned to live at 
Elmwood, once more made habitable for 
him by the presence of his daughter and 
her children. There, where he was born 
and where he desired to die, he died in 
August, 1891. 

The record of Lowell's life in his pub- 
lished works affords, as I have said, a 
faithful picture of him. But the record 
in them is not complete, and it is soon to 
be partially filled out by the publication of 
his letters, in which this man, who had a 
most public soul, is shown in his private 
relations with the friends toward whom 
his pulse beat even in the dark. In re- 
gard to these letters I am tempted to use 
Sir Toby Matthews’s words in the Intro- 
duction to his Collection of Letters: ‘1 
hold these letters, at least, to speak a true 
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English tongue, which is not too general 
even in this time; and they express them- 
selves naturally and nobly enough, con- 
sidering that they are not written but in 
the familiar way; and some of them, I 
confess, I think to be as good as ever I 
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I.—LONDON. 
MMNHERE had been a ful! week of fair 
weather at the beginning of June, 
and Piccadilly was swept its whole length 
by the afternoon tide of cabs and carts 
and carriages, Which swirled about the 
stolid statue of the Iron Duke and eddied 
away to Belgravia, to Kensington, and to 
Mayfair. The sandwich men who wea- 
rily followed each other in single file 
along the gutter, bearing on their breasts 
and backs boards announcing ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah” at the Albert Hall, were often 
splashed by the brisk hansoms embla- 
zoned with the arms of their noble owners. 
It was nearly four o'clock, and the flood 

was still rising. 

Among those who were borne along 
by its current were two New- Yorkers. 

‘*T used to think,” said one of them, 
Mr. Robert White, ‘‘ that the chief differ- 
ence between New York and London 
could be summed up in a sentence: in 
America we have clear skies and dirty 
streets, while in England they have dirty 
skies and clean streets. But such a week 
as we have had now spoils my epigram, 
and gives the British both clean streets 
and clear skies.” 

‘*In dry weather all signs fail,” grave- 
ly quoted his companion, Dr. Cheever. 

‘Then I had always been told that the 
English climate had none of the stagger- 
ing uncertainty Old Probabilities gives to 
American climate, and that the British 
Clerk of the Weather could be counted 
on absolutely, so that you might be sure 
as to what was going to happen—if it 
rained, you might declare it was going to 
clear up in an hour or so; and when it 
was fair, you knew that it would pour 
sooner or later. But after the past ten 
days I begin to believe that the British 
abuse their own climate just as they do 
our spelling.” 

‘* Tf you will examine the attire of some 
of the young ladies who are passing us,” 
said Dr. Cheever, ‘‘I think you will see 
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saw.” In one of them, written in 1848, 


Lowell says, *‘ I love above all other read- 
ing the early letters of men of genius”, 
but if he had had his own letters to read, 
he would have found the late almost as 
good reading as the early. 
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that the natives have not maligned their 
weather. They have been taught by ex- 
perience to go prepared for any fate.” 

White laughed gently. ‘‘I have no- 
ticed,” he rejoined, ‘‘that the regular 
June costume of a London girl is a white 
muslin dress with a pink sash and a fur 
cape, and then, when she puts on her ga- 
loches and takes her umbrella, rain or 
shine makes no difference to her.” 

The doctor smiled, but did not respond 
further. 

‘*T suppose we shall see lots of girls at 
this concert,” White went on. ‘‘Is it 
going to be a very swagger function, as 
they say over here?” y 

‘* Probably,” Dr. Cheever answered. 
‘*Lady Stanyhurst is very popular with 
young people, I'm told. But this is re- 
ally a children’s concert we are going to 
now. Her son is a violinist; he’s only 
fifteen, but he takes lessons of Sarasate. 
And I heard the Dowager Duchess of Do- 
ver say that ‘really, you know, his play- 
ing isn’t half bad,’ and that is their high- 
est formula of praise.” 

By this time the two friends had ar- 
rived before a spacious house facing the 
pleasant freshness of the Green Park. 
From the door of this mansion a carpet 
had been rolled across the sidewalk; and 
every minute or two carriages drew up, 
and their occupants—mostly ladies, and 
many of them elderly and elaborately 
upholstered—passed along the carpet into 
the house. 

‘** Here we are,” said Dr. Cheever. 

‘*She has a sizable house, this Lady 
Stanyhurst of yours,” White responded, 
as they made ready to enter. 

They were late, since the concert had 
been announced for three o'clock: and as 
they passed up the crowded stairs they 
heard the metallic notes of two pianos, 
vigorously pounded by a pair of tall, thin 
girls, twin daughters of Sir Kensington 
Gower, K.C.B. 

The duet ceased as the two Americans 
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managed to reach the hostess, standing 
just within the doorway of the drawing- 
room. 

‘*So glad you were able to come,” said 
Lady Stanyhurst to Dr. Cheever. She 
was a pleasant-faced, plump little body. 
‘* And this is your friend? So sorry you 
did not hear that charming duet! Those 
girls of Sir Kensington’s are astonishing 

really astonishing.” 

White was about to murmur inarticu- 
late regrets for his tardiness when the 
hostess turned from him to greet a later 
arrival. He heard Lady Stanyhurst say, 
‘*So glad you were able to come,” to 
a portly clergyman; and then the press- 
ure of the crowd carried him and Dr. 
Cheever toward the end of the room, and 
they found freedom only when they were 
in the embrasure of an open window, 
whence they could look across the park 
and see the clock tower of Westminster 
through the summer haze. From this 
coign of vantage they could survey—if 
they turned their backs on the view out- 
doors —the large rectangular drawing- 
room, with the other rooms opening be- 
yond. 

They had seareely taken up their posi- 
tion when a violin stand was placed in 
the centre of a little open space near the 
two pianos in the adjoining room, and a 
smug-faced boy of fifteen came forward 
with a violin in his hand. He wore an 
Eton jacket, and he seemed very uncom- 
fortable and awkward. There was a lull 
in the chatter which filled the house, for 
this was the son of the hostess; and the 
lad began the ‘‘Sarabande” of Corelli. 
He did not play badly for a boy, but the 
musicians present must have wondered at 
the maternal pride which could force the 
lad to such a discovery of his inexperi- 
ence. 

When the perfunctory applause had 
died away, after the encore which the 
poor boy had prepared for, White said to 
Dr. Cheever, ‘‘ And who is here?” 

‘* All sorts of people,” responded his 
friend. ‘‘There’s the Prime Minister in 
that corner talking to the Dowager Duch- 
ess of Dover. There’s the editor of the 
Epoch, with his wife and five daughters, 
just coming in. There is Dr. Penning- 
ton, the rector of St. Boniface’s, of Phila- 
delphia 

‘* Are there Americans here besides us?” 
asked White. 

‘* Lotsof them,” the doctor replied ; ‘“‘and 
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all sorts too. The rector of St. Boniface’s 
there is alongside Dexter, the Chicago 
wheat-operator.” 

‘** How did he get here?” White wanted 
to know. 

‘*Oh, there are worse here than Cable 
J. Dexter,’ Cheever returned. ‘* When 
an American adventurer comes to Lon- 
don with lots of money, it’s always a 
question whether he will be taken up by 
the police or by Society.” 

While the two Americans were thus 
generalizing hastily about London socie- 
ty, the violin stand had been removed by 
a footman in white livery, who now re- 
turned and raised the top of one of the 
grand pianos. Among the little group 
of intimates of the house who were gath- 
ered close to the instrument there was to 
be noticed a movement as of expectancy. 
In a minute a young girl came forward 
and took her seat at the piano. 

For a moment she sat silent and mo- 
tionless, and then, without any suggestion 
of hesitancy or timidity, she raised her 
hands and began to play. 

As the first bars of Chopin’s B Minor 
Scherzo fell upon his ears, Dr. Cheever 
checked his friend’s gossip with a gesture, 


and said, ‘‘ Why, they’ve got a musician !”’ 

He and White turned to see the player. 
They saw a slip of a girl of perhaps fif- 
teen or sixteen, her thin face crowned by 
a thick mass of black hair, and lighted by 


a pair of flaming eyes. As she played 
on, a spot of color began to glow on her 
tawny cheeks. 

‘*That bag of bones has the sacred 
fire, hasn't she?” cried White. ‘‘See how 
her long face is almost transfigured by 
the music!” 

‘*IT wonder who she is?” Dr. Cheever 
said. 

‘*She’s not English, for one thing,” re- 
turned White. ‘‘ Neither that swarthy 
skin of hers nor that musical tempera- 
ment is native to the British Isles.” 

‘*Not English, of a certainty,” the doc- 
tor declared; ‘‘ gypsy, possibly, or Jew- 
ish—they are both musical peoples. But 
she may be a Slav or a Czech; you can't 
tell. The face is expressive, but it keeps 
its secrets, for all that.” 

“It’s the face of a born musician— 
that’s obvious enough,” said White, as 
the power of the performance seized them 
both. ‘‘I wish she hadn’t that trick of 
twitching her eyebrows.” 

‘She has very obvious gifts,” the doc- 
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tor added; ‘‘and she has trained herself 
rigorously. There is will in that jaw 
of hers—the determination to succeed.” 

‘““What will she be in the future?” 
White queried. ‘‘ A great artist? 
lady? A great beauty even? Or will she 
degenerate, and not develop at all?” 

‘*She may be a beauty if she chooses,” 
his friend answered. ‘‘She has the raw 
material of beauty in those strange fea- 
tures of hers. And she is clever enough 
to be a beauty if she thinks it worth 
while. It’s the exceeding cleverness in 
the face that impresses one most. Yes, 
she is devilishly clever, that girl; quite 
clever enough to be a great artist, a great 
lady, and a great beauty—all three—if 
the chance come. Andin the mean while 
she is interesting to listen to and interest- 
ing to look at.” 

‘“*T wonder,” said White, gazing at the 
girl intently, ‘‘ where she came from al- 
most as much as I wonder where she will 
go. What is the heredity that breeds 
faces and figures like hers? And what 
environment will best develop an ardent 
soul like that? Will the future take her 
up or carry her down?” 

‘““Who can tell now?” the doctor re- 
sponded. ‘* Look at her mouth—that is 
sensual; and there is cunning in those 
thin lips. With that mouth I should 
say a girl might go to the devil—or might 
hold a candle to him, if she thought the 
game worth it.” 

‘* That is to say,”” White returned, ‘* with 
a face such as hers anything is possible 
in the future. In the mean time, Id 
like to know to whom the face belongs 
now. It will have to be an outlandish 
name to fit that exotic personality.” 

When the music ceased and the girl 
rose from the piano, Dr. Cheever saw 
standing near to him a spare and angu- 
lar old lady with a queer little cap askew 
on her head under a queer little bonnet. 

‘““Here is the Dowager Duchess of 
Dover,” he whispered to White. “Tl 
ask her. She knows everything and ev- 
erybody, and everything about every- 
body.” 

Stepping forward, he said, *‘ Good - af- 
ternoon, Duchess.” 

The elderly lady looked up and recog- 
nized the American, and acknowledged 
his presence by protruding two bony fin- 
gers of her right hand, saying, ‘* It’s Dr. 
Cheever, isn’t it?” 

‘*At your service,” he replied, ‘“‘and 
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he wants to ask a favor of you—or a: 
least some information. Who is tha: 
girl who has been playing?” 

‘** Plays very well, doesn’t she?” return 
ed the Duchess. ‘* You could tell at once 
that she wasn’t a lady by her touch 
quite professional. And they tell me 
she has a voice, too—something quite 
wonderful.” 

‘** Who is she?” the doctor repeated. 

‘**She’s a foreigner, of course—a Pole, or 
a Hungarian, or something of that kind, 
you know,” the Duchess answered. ‘‘ Her 
name's Etelka Talmeyr—odd name, isn’t 
it? But then foreigners are so peculiar. 
She’s the daughter of a music-teacher at 
Madame Mohr’s, a doubtful sort of char- 
acter, who ran away and abandoned the 
child. I believe that she’s dead now, 
and Madame Mohr has kept the girl out 
of charity. So kind of her, wasn’t it? 
But then she is charity itself. Of course 
Talmeyr teaches the little girls and 
makes herself useful about the school. 
She couldn't do less, could she?” 

Having thus satisfied Dr. Cheever's 
curiosity, the Dowager Duchess of Dover 
dropped him an acidulated smile and 
passed on. 


‘*Kindly old aristocrat, that Duchess 
of yours,” said White, as Dr. Cheever re- 


turned to his side. ‘‘ Every woman Ler 
own freezer. Duchess of Wenham Lake, 
I'd cali her.” 

**T wouldn’t call her if I were you,” 
the doctor rejoined, ‘‘for she wouldn't 
come. And you need not abuse her 
either, for she told us what we want to 
know about the thin girl with the fiery 
eyes.” 

**Etelka Talmeyr is just the name for 
her—isn’t it?” asked White. ‘‘ Etelka is 
Hungarian, isn’t it?” 

‘‘And Talmeyr is German, I suppose,” 
said Dr. Cheever. 

‘* Well,” White added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘ we know who she is and what 
her name is. But we don’t know what 
she will be in five years.” 

‘** What she will be in five years,” the 
doctor responded, ‘‘ nobody knows, least 
of all the girl herself. And yet a face 
like that has force behind it, and I should 
not wonder if the woman of five years 
from now made some of the dreams of 
the girl of to-day come true.” 

By this time a duet had begun between 
a plump girl of thirteen playing the ’cel- 
lo and her brother, a lad of fourteen, 
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seated at the piano. The rooms were get- 
ting more and more crowded as betarded 
guests continued to arrive. 

Dr. Cheever found an acquaintance 
who had in his hand one of the satin 
programmes which set forth the order of 
exercises, and borrowing this for a sec- 
ond, he saw that Miss Etelka Talmeyr 
was not to perform again. He told his 
friend. 

‘Shall we go, then?” asked White. ‘‘I 
believe that a little turn in Bond Street 
before dinner might drive my wife’s head- 
ache away.” 

So the two New-Yorkers shook hands 
with the hostess, and passed down the 
thronged stairs and out into the sun- 
shine of Piccadilly. 


II.—NEW YORK. 

One evening in February, more than 
six years later, Mr. Robert White sat in a 
corner of the huge dining-room of the 
College Club in New York, eating a lone- 
ly dinner. His wife had gone down to 
Florida with her father to avoid the 
thawing and the freezing which are com- 
monly characteristic of a New York Feb- 


ruary; she had been away two weeks, 
and White was beginning to feel aban- 


doned. It was Washington’s birthday, 
and a holiday often operates to make a 
solitary man desperately lonely. The 
desolation of the occasion was further in- 
tensified by the weather. For two days 
there had been a steady drizzle of fine 
rain, enough to moisten and embrown 
the heaps of snow in the streets, but not 
vigorous enough to wash these away. 
Now a damp mist was rising from the 
sidewalks, and a flicker of rain trickled 
through it at intervals. The dampness 
made it unwise to open the windows of 
the dining-room, and the atmosphere was 
close and discomforting. 

Holiday as it was, White had gone duly 
to the office of the Gotham Gazette, and 
he had written his usual editorial article, 
putting into it perhaps an undue caustici- 
ty, due only to his dissatisfied loneliness; 
it was an essay on the gratitude of our re- 
public, as proved by its keeping the birth- 
day of its founder, now nearly a hundred 
years after his death. An essay on this 
theme does not lend itself necessarily to 
sarcasm and irony. 

His day’s work done, on a day when 
other men were doing nothing, White 
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had come to the College Club, in the 
hope of a stimulating game of piquet 
and a dinner with some congenial friend 
But the club had been almost deserted. 
and among the few men there he had 
seen none of his intimates. He was too 
kindly to abuse the waiter for the fault 
he found with the dinner, but he called 
for the complaint-book, and wrote a sharp 
protest against the acridity of his coffee. 
Having thus relieved his feelings some- 
what, he walked down to the billiard- 
room. 

As he entered the room he was met by 
a cry of welcome. 

‘*Hello, White! I say, boys, let’s make 
White go with us too! ‘When the wife 
is away, the husband can play,’—there’s a 
motto for you!” 

The speaker was a clean-shaven, clean- 
looking young fellow, Kissam Ketteltas 
by name; and he was just back from 
three years of hard labor at a German 
university. As he spoke he was coming 
toward the door with half a dozen other 
young fellows. 

‘*Mr. White has the best of it,” said 
one of them; ‘‘this is the kind of day 
when I wish I was married. If I had a 
wife, now, I could pass the time quarrel- 
ling with her.” 

‘*To be bored is the proper punish- 
ment of idleness,” returned Ketteltas ; 
‘and you haven’t done any work since 
you graduated. Besides, matrimony is a 
poor remedy for monotony. * Anything 
for a quiet wife,’—-that’s another motto 
for you!” 

‘* White is a grass-widower now, any- 
way,” said one of the group, an under- 
sized little man with a thin wisp of sandy 
mustache, ‘‘and he had best make hay 
while the sun shines. So he hasn’t any 
excuse for not coming with us.” 

This last speaker was little Mat Hitch- 
cock, whom White disliked. He 'ighted 
his cigar before responding. 

‘If you will kindly intermit this cor- 
uscation of epigram,” he said, “and tell 
me where it is you want me to go with 
you, I shall be in a condition to give you 
an earlier answer.” 

‘* We are going to the Alcazar,” Kettel- 
tas replied. 

“The Alcazar?” White repeated, doubt- 
fully. 

“Tf you had read your own paper 
last Tuesday,” returned the other, ** you 
would have seen that the Alcazar is a 
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new music hall-——-something like the Lon- 
don Alhambra, you know; and the Great 
Albertus is to make his first appear- 
ance to-night—in hoyor of Washington's 
birthday, I suppose, and to commemo- 
rate the ancient alliance of France and 
America.” 

‘Are you all going?” asked White, 
looking over the group,and remarking in 
it none of his own intimates, and even 
one man he disliked. 

‘“We've got a big box, and we are all 
going,” Ketteltas responded; ‘‘and we 
want you to come with us to matronize 
us. We will blow you off. So ‘don't 
look a gift cigar in the mouth,’—there’s 
another motto for you!” 

“T don’t know about going—’” White 
began, hesitatingly. 

‘‘IT do,” the other interrupted. ‘‘ And 
I know you are going. We need you 
to expound the ulterior significance of 
some of the more abstruse of the French- 
man’s songs. Besides, little Mat Hitch- 
cock here is so near-sighted that he can’t 
see a joke unless he has his eye-glasses 
on, and he has broken them, and we shall 
rely on you to explain all the doubtful 
allusions to him.” 

So saying, Kissam Ketteltas seized 
Robert White’s arm and led him away, 
only half resisting. 

‘*T suppose this thing we are to see is 
what is called a variety show?’ White ask- 
ed, as the party plunged into the muggy 
murkiness of the night. 

‘It is called a variety show, I admit,”’ 
Ketteltas answered, ‘‘ just as a lawyer's 
document is called a brief —and with 
about as much reason. But then, if it is 
always the same, it is always amusing, 
for it makes absolutely no demand on the 
intelligence.” 

A sudden flurry of rain forced them all 
to button their collars tightly and made 
conversation difficult. A dank steam 
rose from the roadway, and the electric 
lights gleamed dully through the mist 
and the drizzle. 

‘This isa soggy night, if you like one,” 
said Ketteltas, as they came to the vulgar- 
ly decorated entrance of the Alcazar. 

‘* But I don’t like one,” White respond- 
ed, following his guide down a long dark 
corridor. ‘And I don't like to think 
myself a fool, either—although I feel like 
one for coming to this hole.” 

‘** Here's our box,” the other said, as the 
attendant opened a door. ‘‘ You won't 
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regret coming; this place has a color of 
its own quite worth while seeing. I've 
been to variety shows in all parts of the 
world, and they are all alike—and all un- 
like too. They are great places for study- 
ing human nature. There’s a lot of 
character about a music hall—although 
some of the frequenters have lost theirs.” 

The box they emerged into was one of 
a series into which the narrow galleries 
running along the walls were divided by 
low board partitions. It was the one 
nearest to the stage, and it was perhaps 
the largest, for it contained eight chairs, 
in two rows, with a long table between 
them. The hall was also long and nar- 
row. The floor was covered with more 
litt!e tables, surrounded by chairs. There 
Was a small stage at the end, with a vio- 
lently painted set of scenery, supposed to 
represent an Oriental garden. The dec- 
oration of the hall was equally mean and 
vulgar. The strongest impression the 
place produced was one of tawdry squalor. 
Men with their hats on sat at the little 
tables, drinking and smoking, country- 
men and boys mostly. Women with ob- 


viously artificial complexions were drink- 
ing with the men, or moving restlessly 


up and down the side aisles. The atmos- 
phere was heavy with stale smoke. Rob- 
ert White wondered why he had come. 

When White, Ketteltas, Hitchcock, and 
the others entered, half a dozen musicians 
were blaring forth the refrain of a comic 
song, and the scant stage was filled by 
the exuberant presence of Miss Queenie 
Dougherty, the Irish Empress—such the 
programme declared her to be. It was 
nearly nine o'clock, and the performance 
had begun an hour before. Miss Queenie 
Dougherty was even then singing for the 
fourth time, in response to three succes- 
sive recalls. The song she was then en- 
gaged on White recognized from having 
heard it whistled in the streets. It de- 
scribed the prowess of a Hibernian gen- 
tleman of pugnacious proclivities, who 
was besought in the chorus to demolish 
his antagonist: 

“Hit him one or two! 
Hould him till you do! 
Bate him black an’ blue! 
For the honor of ould Ireland!” 

When the Irish Empress had sung this 
song to the bitter end, and had at last 
been allowed to withdraw, a screen paint- 
ed crudely to imitate a glaring Japanese 
fan closed in and hid the stage. 
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‘* What's next?” asked little Mat Hitch- 
cock. 

‘‘Tve a programme,” Ketteltas 
swered. ‘‘ Next we are to behold The 
Staggs, the Royal Star Acrobats. That 
will give me time for my celebrated imi- 
tation of a man taking a drink. What 
will you have, boys?” 

Before the attendant had taken their 
orders the screen on the stage was with- 
drawn, and The Staggs came forward in 
single file. There were five of them, the 
foremost a thick -set, middle-aged man, 
and the last a slight lad. They were all 
in evening dress, with black knee-breeches 
and black silk stockings and white ties 
and crush-hats. They bowed to the au- 
dience, removed their hats, and built 
themselves suddenly into a human pyr- 
amid, with the oldest man as the base. 
Then they removed their dress-coats, and 
in their shirt sleeves they proceeded to 
perform the customary feats of ground 
and lofty tumbling, with a certainty and 
a neatness which delighted’ White’s heart. 
At length they withdrew, and the screen 
again shut off the stage. 

‘* What's next?” asked little Mat Hitch- 
cock again, with the impatience which 


an- 


was one of his most irritating character- 
istics. 

Ketteltas referred to his programme. 
‘** La Bella Etelka and Signor Navarino 
in their great musical and terpsichorean 


fantasy,’” he read. ‘‘I remember La 
Bella Etelka,” he said. ‘‘I saw her in 
Buda-Pesth two years ago; but she hadn't 
any Signor Navarino with her then. She 
was a good looker, rather, but when she 
danced she tousled herself all up till she 
was as fearful as a Comanche banshee.” 

When the screen parted again, it was 
seen that a piano had been placed on the 
stage. Then an ignoble little man, in a 
caricature of a dress suit, led on a tall, 
dark woman of striking appearance. He 
escorted her to the piano, at which she 
took her seat; he prepared her music for 
her with exaggerated courtesy, and when 
she began to play, he danced a few ec- 
centric steps behind her back. 

As La Bella Etelka took her seat at the 
piano she faced Robert White, and was 
scarcely fifteen feet from him. He 
looked at her without interest, and then 
suddenly he began to ask himself where 
he had seen that face before. By the 
time she had played a dozen bars of Cho- 
pin’s Waltz in A Minor he had recog- 
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nized her by the peculiar twitch of the 
eyebrows. The movement of the wrist 
was the same also, the carriage of the 
head, the eyes, even the face—everythin¢ 
but the expression. He did not hesitate 
more than a minute, and after that he 
had no longer a doubt that he had seen 
La Bella Etelka once before —six years 
before, in London, at Lady Stanyhurst’s 
children’s concert, one afternoon in June 
La Bella Etelka was Etelka Talmeyr; of 
that there could be no question, although 
she had altered strangely for the worse. 
The foreign look, Slav or Czech, Jewish or 
gypsy, was unmistakable still; and there 
was no difficulty in recognizing the high 
cheek-bones, the fiery eyes, the thick 
black hair. But what a pitiful metamor- 
phosis it was that the bright, youthful 
girl of six years ago should be changed 
already into this full-blown, vulgar-look 
ing woman! The expression had been 
energetic and self-reliant; it was now 
crafty, common; and the hint of sensu- 
ality in the girl’s face was obvious ani- 
mality in the woman’s. All the features 
had hardened; all the promise had gone 
out of them, all the gentleness, and all 
the hope. 

While Robert White was thus moral- 
izing, La Bella Etelka and Signor Nava- 
rino were earning their salary. She had 
played the dreamy and poetic measures 
of Chopin with a mastery of the instru 
ment and an appreciation of the music 
almost out of place in that tobacco- 
smoked hall. Then, without warning, 
she changed the time to that of the ordi- 
nary waltz, instantly vulgarizing the mu- 
sic and accentuating the rhythm as her 
associate danced more and more gro- 
tesquely. After a while he skipped over 
to her, and still keeping time with his 
feet, he began playing also. Almost as 
soon as he took his position at the piano 
she left the instrument, dancing away 
with easy grace, and managing her long 
black train with consummate skill. She 
waltzed about the small stage decorously 
enough at first, and then, without warn- 
ing, still keeping perfect time, she flash- 
ed out her foot and kicked her partner's 
hat off his head. Playing with one hand 
only, he turned sidewaysand protested in 
vigorous pantomime. She danced away 
from him, sweeping her long skirts; and 
then she danced back, kicking high over 
his head as he sat at the piano. The band 
then took up the tune softly, and Signor 
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Navarino left the piano and skipped tow- 
ard La Bella Etelka, who tripped lightly 
up the stage and took his hand, where- 
upon they came down to the foot-lights 
together, each in turn swinging a foot 
over the other’s head, to the roaring ap- 
plause of the spectators. 

It was with growing repugnance that 
Zobert White watched this vulgar ex- 
hibition, but he could not take his eyes 
from the woman’s face. As he looked at 
the low couple pirouetting about the 
tawdry stage, he recalled every word of 
his conversation with Dr. Cheever at 
Lady Stanyhurst’s that afternoon in June, 
six years before. He remembered their 
speculation as to the future of Etelka 
Talmeyr—whether she would degenerate 
or develop. She had degenerated—there 
was no doubt of that. Despite the dia- 
bolical cleverness Dr. Cheever saw in her 
face, and the abundant strength of will 
he declared her to have, the girl had not 
become a great artist, a great beauty, a 
great lady. She had become what White 
saw before him—a sorry spectacle. If 
six years had wrought all this change, 
what adventures, what experiences, what 
harsh disappointments, and what bitter 


griefs must have been crowded into them 
to have made possible this obvious moral 


disintegration! The woman looked twice 
six years older than the girl he had seen 
six years before—but then the face was 
rouged and plastered and blackened out 
of likeness to itself. Besides, as the 
French say, years of campaign count dou- 
ble; and he almost shuddered to think 
what hideous campaigns hers must have 
been to account for so saddening a trans- 
formation. 

Another roar of applause awakened 
White to the fact that La Bella Etelka 
and Signor Navarino had made their final 
bow, and were retiring hand in hand. 

‘They'll get their encore,” said Kissam 
Ketteltas; ‘‘she needn’t beg for it with 
those electric-light eyes of hers. She’s 
got more spice in her now than she had 
in Buda-Pesth two years ago.” 

As La Bella Etelka and Signor Nava- 
rino reappeared, Robert White was so 
saddened by the painful comparison he 
could not help making between the Etel- 
ka Talmeyr of London and La Bella 
Etelka of New York that he felt a sense 
of shame in being any longer a witness 
of the woman’s degradation. 

He rose, and after a few hasty words of 
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apology to Ketteltas he left the music 
hall and went home. 

‘*White’s not going to be here to ex- 
plain the Gallic jests of the Great Alber- 
tus to you, Mat,” said Ketteltas; ‘* but Ill 
do my best to replace him.” 

‘*Bob White's getting very high-toned 
lately,” little Mat Hitchcock responded ; 
‘*he thinks a good deal too much of him- 
self.” 

‘*There are lots of us who do that,” 
Ketteltas returned ; ** ‘it’s a poor mule that 
won't work both ways,’—if you want an- 
other motto.” 


III.—PARIS. 


About that time Robert White’s father- 
in-law, Sam Sargent, the chief owner of 
the Transcontinental Telegraph Company 
and a striking figure in Wall Street, was 
planning a sale of certain of his stocks to 
an English syndicate; and when, some 
three months later, Sir William Waring, 
the head of the great London banking- 
house of Waring, Waring, and Company, 
arrived in New York on a brief tour of 
inspection and inquiry, Mr. Sargent seized 
the opportunity and gave the visiting 
financier a dinner at Claremont. It was 
a most elaborate entertainment, and the 
British guest was equally impressed by 
the beauty of the Riverside Drive, then 
in the first freshness of its spring green- 
ery high above the noble Hudson, which 
swelled along grandly below, and by the 
accumulated wealth of the assembled 
company. One of the newspapers, in its 
paragraph on the banquet, the Sunday 
after, declared that the twenty guests 
represented more than One Hundred Mill- 
ions of Dollars. 

If this surmise was accurate, then the 
wealth was not distributed equally among 
the guests, for there were at least two 
poor men at the table. Robert White 

vas generally invited to his father-in- 
law’s formal dinners, and on the present 
occasion he found himself by the side of 
his old friend Dr. Cheever. 

‘Ts there any germ theory of wealth?” 
he asked the doctor as they took their 
seats. ‘‘Can you isolate the bacteria 
and breed riches at will?” 

Dr. Cheever laughed lightly, and re- 
turned, ‘‘ If wealth were contagious, would 
you expose yourself to the danger of 
catching it, or would you come to me to 
be inoculated against the infection?” 

‘*T wonder,” the journalist answered— 
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‘*T wonder whether I should really like 
to be enormously rich. I doubt if I should 
care to give up my mind, such as it is, 
wholly to the guarding of wealth. That 
must be the most monstrous and enerva- 
ting of pursuits. Of course it has its com- 
pensations. If I were as rich as the rest 
of our fellow-diners, I'd have my private 
physician—at least I'd offer the appoint- 
ment to my friend Dr. Cheever.” 

‘*T’m afraid one master would be more 
exacting than many,” the doctor respond- 
ed. ‘* There is safety in numbers. I took 
a rich patient over to the south of France 
last February, and the experience was not 
so pleasant that I care to repeat it. By- 
the-way, while I was in Paris I wished 
you were with me once—” 

“Only once?’ White interrupted. 
‘Then I’m sure I shall not confer on you 
my appointment of physician in attend- 
ance.” 

**Once in particular I wished for you,” 
Dr. Cheever replied. ‘‘ It was because I 
could have shown you the answer to a 
question that we had puzzled over together. 
Do you remember my taking you to a 
children’s concert at the Stanyhursts’ one 
afternoon in June, six or seven years 
ago?” 

‘Of course I recall that concert,” White 
answered, ‘‘ and I’ve got something to tell 
you about that queer little girl we saw that 
afternoon—Etelka Talmeyr.” 

The doctor finished his soup, and said: 
“*Tt was about that same queer little girl 
that I was going to tell you something. 
I have seen her again.” 

**So have I,” interposed White. 

‘* Have you?” Dr. Cheever asked, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘I didn’t know you had been to 
Europe since that summer.” 

‘**T haven't,” White returned. ‘‘I saw 
the Etelka here.” 

‘** Here?” echoed the doctor. ‘‘I didn’t 
know she had ever been to this coun- 
try.” 

‘*She is here now,”’ White said. 

‘*Impossible!” cried Dr. Cheever. ‘‘ If 
the Prince were in America, I should have 
heard of his arrival.” 

‘The Prince?” repeated White, amazed. 

‘* Yes,’ the doctor explained. ‘She is 
now a Princess, the little Etelka Talmeyr 
we saw in London years ago.” 

‘*A Princess, is she?” White returned. 
‘Then the Prince must be a queer speci- 
men.” 

‘* Prince Castellamare is one of the most 


charming men in Italy,” the doctor ex- 
plained, ‘‘and one of the most digni 
fied.” 

**Then I should think his dignity would 
be shocked at the way his wife exhibits 
herself here,” White replied. 

** But she can’t be in this country,” Dr. 
Cheever declared. ‘‘She was in Paris 
when I left there, the last week in Febru- 
aly.” 

‘** But I saw her here in New York the 
last week in February,” asserted the jour- 
nalist. 

**You saw the Princess Castellamare 
here last February?” the physician asked. 

‘*T don’t know any Princess Castella- 
mare,” White responded. ‘I know only 
that I saw Etelka Talmeyr here in New 
York in February last. Oh, I can recall 
the very date; it was on Washington's 
birthday.” 

Dr. Cheever laid down his fork, and 
looked at his friend in astonishment. 
‘Why, it was on Washington’s birthday 
that I saw her in Paris,” he said. ‘* I can 
fix the date easily, because it was at a re- 
ception at the American minister’s that I 
saw her-—a reception given in honor of 
the national holiday. How could the 
Princess Castellamare be in two places at 
once?” 

‘** Barring she was a bird,” quoted the 
journalist, ‘“‘and she is almost light 
enough on her feet to be one. But, jok- 
ing apart, you begin to puzzle me. I 
don’t know anything about any Princess 
Castellamare, but I do know that I saw 
La Bella Etelka here in New York on the 
evening of February 22d, and I am sure 
that La Bella Etelka and the Etelka Tal- 
meyr we saw in London that June after- 
noon are one and the same person.” 

‘This is really very extraordinary,” 
said the physician. ‘For my part, I 
know nothing of any Bella Etelka, who- 
ever she may be, but I know for a fact 
that on the evening of February 22d I 
went to a reception at the American min- 
ister’s in Paris, and there I saw the Prin- 
cess Castellamare, and I heard her sing; 
and, beyond all question, she is the Etelka 
Talmeyr we heard play that afternoon in 
London.” 

‘See here, doctor,” White remarked, 
earnestly, ‘‘the Etelka Talmeyr we saw 
in London ean’t have been twins, can 
she? She can’t have doubled up and de- 
veloped into a Princess in Paris and into 
a variety-show performer here in New 
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York. Itis too early along in the dinner 
for us to see double in that fashion; so 
ve had best tell each his own story in 
his own fashion, and then we can com- 
pare them, and so discover which of us 
has been befooled. You can begin.” 
‘*My story is simplicity itself,” the 
doctor said. ‘‘On the evening of Wash- 
ington’s birthday I went to a reception at 
the American minister’s in Paris. There 
was music, of course; we had a contralto 
from the Opéra, a tenor from the Opérs 
Comique, and two or three of the best 
amateurs of the American colony. Just 
before the supper was served I was at the 
door of the music-room, when I heard the 
first notes of Schumann’s ‘ Warum’ sung 
by a mezzo-soprano, a voice of wonder- 
ful richness and softness and flexibility, 
trained to perfection. Besides her meth- 
od, the vocalist had a full understanding 
of tha dramatic character of the music. 
I pressed forward, and I saw before me, 
standing beside the piano, a very hand- 
some young woman, tall, stately, with 
raven hair, with a splendid throat, with 
flaming black eyes, and with the same 
curious trick of twitching her eyebrows 
we had remarked when we heard that lit- 
tle bag of bones play in London. The 
likeness was obvious—indeed, it was un- 
mistakable. The face had softened; the 
lines had filled out; the contour was flow- 
ing now, and not sharp; the complexion 
was more delicate, but there was the same 
spot of color in the cheeks, and there was 
the same resolute glance from the eyes. 
Where there had been determination to 
succeed, I could now see the determina- 
tion which had succeeded. I asked who 
she was, and I was told that she was the 
Princess Castellamare. The Prince’s first 
wife was an American; she died four or 
five years ago, and he was inconsolable 
till he met his present wife. They were 
married Jast summer. She had been a 
Mademoiselle Talmeyr, and she had made 
her first appearance at La Scala in Milan 
the year before. I remembered that the 
Duchess of Dover had told us that Etelka 
Talmeyr had a voice. What more natu- 
ral than that she should tire of teaching 
and go on the stage’ As I looked at her 
across the room I recalled our talk about 
her, and I saw that she had developed 
into a great beauty, a great artist, and a 
great lady. I gazed across the room, 
and although her face was rounded now, 
I could still detect the firmness of the jaw 


which had made such a development 
possible.” 

‘‘Is that all?” asked White, as his 
friend paused. 

‘* That is all,” the doctor answered. ‘I 
have told you how I came to identify 
the Princess Castellamare with the little 
Etelka Talmeyr of years ago. I confess 
I am curious to hear your story, and to 
discover how vou can possibly think that 
you have seen her in this country when I 
left her in Europe.” 

‘** My story is quite as short as yours, 
and quite as plain, and quite as convin- 
cing,” White declared; and then he told 
the doctor how he had been alone on the 
evening of Washington’s birthday, how 
he had dined at the College Club, how 
Kissam Ketteltas had taken him to the 
Alcazar, how he had seen La Bella Etelka 
and Signor Navarino in their great mu- 
sical and terpsichorean fantasy, how he 
had recognized La Bella Etelka as the 
Etelka Talmeyr he and the doctor had 
seen in London years before, how he also 
had noticed the characteristic twitch of 
the eyebrows, how he had been saddened 
that the girl had not developed, but had 
degraded and vulgarized. ‘* But,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ that La Bella Etelka whom 
I saw at the Alcazar on the evening of 
February 22d is Etelka Talmeyr I am 
absolutely certain.” 

‘“And I am equally certain,” the doc- 
tor declared, ‘‘that the Princess Castel- 
lamare whom I saw at the American 
minister’s in Paris on the evening of 
February 22d is Etelka Taimeyr.” 

‘* Well,” said Robert White, as he began 
on his Roman punch, ‘‘ we cannot both 
of us be right.” 

‘* Either you are wrong, 
asserted, ‘‘ or—” 

‘‘Or you are,” White interrupted. ‘‘On 
the 22d of February Etelka Talmeyr was 
either in New York or in Paris; she could 
not have been in both places. I say she 
was in New York, and you say she was 
in Paris. There is no possibility of re- 
conciling our respective statements, is 
there?” 

‘*None whatever,” Dr. Cheever an- 
swered. ‘But I will allow you to with- 
draw yours if you like.” 

‘**Tll do better,” returned the journal- 
ist. ‘‘I will prove it; at least I will prove 
that I am right in thinking that Etelka 
Talmeyr and La Bella Etelka are one and 
the same person.” 


, 
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‘‘T’'d like to see you do that!” said the 
physician, sarcastically. 

' “You mean that you wouldn't like to 
see me do it,”” White retorted. ‘‘ But see 
it vou shall, and with your own eyes. 
According to your own story, your Prin- 
cess Castellamare is now in Europe some- 
where.” 

‘‘She was in Paris when I left there,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but she has véry likely 
cone back to Rome now with her hus- 
band.” 4 

“Exactly so,” White wenton. ‘‘ Your 
Princess Castellamare is at least three 
thousand miles off, and you can’t show 
her to me. But La Bella Etelka is still 
here in New York at the Alcazar, and 
I can show her to you. And I propose 
to do it, too. You shall be convinced by 
your own eyes. Dine with me to-morrow, 
and we will go to the Alcazar together, 
and you shall see for yourself.” 

‘*T will dine with you with pleasure,” 
the doctor replied. ‘‘ And I will see for 
myself,” 

‘‘For the present,” White declared, 
“let us have peace. Let us possess our 
souls in patience. Let us do justice to 
my father-in-law’s hospitality. It is now 
the middle of May, and the game- laws 
are in foree, so I draw your attention to 
the Alaskan ptarmigan which is now 
about to be served.” 

‘‘T didn’t know there were any ptarmi- 
gan in Alaska,” said the doctor, inno- 
cently. 

‘There isn’t,” White responded, as he 
helped himself to the prairie-chicken. 


IV.—NEW YORK. 


The next evening Dr. Cheever and 
Mr. White sat side by side in the Alcazar, 
the tawdry gilding of which was already 
beginning to be tarnished by tobacco 


smoke. They arrived in time to see Miss 
Queenie Dougherty, the Irish Empress, 
respond to her third encore, and to hear 
her sing about ‘‘The Belle of the old 
Eighth Ward,” the chorus of which de- 
clared that 
“When Thady O'Grady 
Came courtin’ Nell Brady 
There wasn’t a lady 
As pretty, as witty, in the whole of the city.” 
They had the pleasure of seeing the 
Human Sea-serpent give his marvellous 
exhibition of contortionism in a Crystal 
Casket of real water. Then Prince Sio- 
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nara, the Royal and Unrivalled Japanese 
Juggler, made butterflies out of bits of 
paper, and forced them to flutter hither 
and thither about the stage, after which 
he spun a top in the air and caught it on 
the edge of a sword, and did other strange 
feats, as is the custom of Japanese princes 
in variety shows, concluding with his 
Celebrated Cyclone Slide on the Silver 
Wire from the upper gallery backward 
to the stage. 

‘* Now,” said White, as the Japanese 
bowed himself off the stage—‘‘ now we 
are to have Etelka Talmeyr,” and he 
handed his programme to Dr. Cheever, 
pointing to the lines announcing La 
Bella Etelka and Signor Navarino in 
their great musical and terpsichorean 
fantasy. 

The screen which served as a drop-cur- 
tain parted in the middle, and disclosed 
the piano on one side of the stage; and 
then the wretched little parody of a man 
led on his tall, dark, striking partner, and 
escorted her to the instrument. 

**Don’t you see the likeness?” cried 
White. ‘It is unmistakable.” 

‘‘Of course I see it,” the doctor an- 
swered. ‘But it is a likeness only, a 
likeness such as one may see any day.” 

As La Bella Etelka seated herself at the 
piano and struck the opening notes of 
Chopin’s Waltz in A Minor she looked 
out across the foot-lights at the audience, 
and her eyebrows twitched automatical- 
ly, as they had done when White had 
watched her before. 

‘*Did you see that twitch of the eye- 
brows?” he asked, triumphantly. ‘‘ Did 
you ever see any one who had that trick 
and who looked like that except the Etel- 
ka Talmeyr we saw in London years 

of” 

‘** Yes,” the doctor answered; ‘‘I have 
seen the Princess Castellamare; she looks 
like this poor creature here, and she has 
that same twitch. And, as I told you 
last night, I am sure that she is the 
Etelka Talmeyr we saw in London.” 

‘You are unconvinced still?” White 
asked. 

**Quite unconvinced,” Dr. Cheever re- 
sponded. ‘‘The Princess Castellamare 
was a Mademoiselle Talmeyr, and she is 
now about the age the Etelka Talmeyr we 
saw ought to be by this time. This Bella 
Etelka of yours is five or ten years too 
old.” 

“She looks older than Etelka Talmeyr 
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might look, I’li admit,” the journalist 
returned; ‘‘ but she has had a hard life, 
obviously, and she shows it. A woman 
doesn’t keep her youth in an atmosphere 
like this.” 

“That is true enough,” the doctor 
acknowledged. 

‘‘Let’s put two and two together,” 
White went on. ‘‘It is seven years 
since we were in London, and Etelka 
Talmeyr was then fifteen or sixteen, so 
she may be twenty-three now. La Bella 
Etelka here looks twenty-six, or there- 
abouts; but will you declare that she is 
really more than twenty-three?” 

The doctor gazed intently at La Bella 
Etelka as she and the little Italian gyra- 
ted about the stage. 

‘*No,” he said at last. ‘‘ This woman 
may be any age you please, and she is 
astoundingly like the girl we saw in 
London. I see the resemblance more 
and more the longer I look at her. She 
has the sensual mouth I noticed then, 
and the cunning lips too. In fact, I see 
in this woman here the development of 
all the less pleasing characteristics of the 
Etelka Talmeyr we speculated about seven 
years ago, just as I saw in the Princess 


Castellamare the development of all her 


pleasanter qualities. In the little girl in 
London there were the possibilities of a 
beauty, an artist, a lady, and the Princess 
Castellamare is all three. But there was 
in her also the possibility of a degrada- 
tion such as we see on the stage now.” 

‘*In other words,” commented White, 
‘* vou think that the little Etelka Talmeyr 
is a female Jekyll and Hyde, with the 
added faculty of sending the bad Hyde 
on this side of the Atlantic, while the 
good Jekyll on the other marries a fairy 
prince? That’s a picturesque explana- 
tion of our dilemma, of course, but isn’t 
it a little lacking in scientific probabil- 
ity?” 

Dr. Cheever did not answer for a min- 
ute. His eyes were following the tall 
figure in the long silk dress as it floated 
languidly across the stage in time to the 
music of the waltz. He extracted a coin 
from his pocket, dropped it in a slot on 
the back of the chair next to him, and re- 
leased an opera-glass; with this he took 
another long look at the dancer. 

Then handing the glass to White, he 
said: ‘‘This woman is much older than 
she looks. There are signs which are 
unmistakable. Look at the wrinkles 
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around her eyes and below her chj), 
She is at least ten years older than the 
Etelka Talmeyr we saw in London.” 

White took the glass and gazed in his 
turn. ‘You are right,” he admitted 
frankly, ‘‘she does look older; but, for 
all that, I think—” Here he broke of 
suddenly and called to a man who y 
about to take a seat near them. “ Bra, 
ett!” 

‘“* Hello, White,” responded the gent|: 
man thus hailed, turning suddenly and 
dropping into the nearest chair. ‘‘I didi’ 
know you took in this sort of thing 
often.” 

‘**T don’t,” White answered. ‘I com 
as little as possible; and to-night we ar 
here for a purpose, Dr. Cheever and | 
Dr. Cheever, Mr. Harry Brackett.” 

The two men bowed. Harry Brackett 
offered the doctor his box of cigarettes. 

‘I am here regularly. They'll let you 
smoke here, and then you see all sorts of 
things.” 

‘*T called Brackett over,” said Whit 
to the doctor, but so that the new-come: 
could hear him, ‘ because I believe }y 
can help us out. He has been a reporter, 
and he has managed a panorama, and last 
winter he wrote an alleged farce-comedy 
for Daisy Fostelle, and he probably knows 
more people and more different kinds of 
people than any other man in New York.’ 

‘“‘That’s true,” assented Harry Brack 
ett. ‘‘ You never can tell when knowing 
a man will come in handy.” 

**Do you happen to know the manager 
of this place, or the stage-manager?” ask 
ed White. 

‘*T know them both,” was the respons: 
‘*I know the manager best, but Zeke Kil- 
burn has a swelled head since he got this 
show. He owns the earth, and has a first 
mortgage on the rest of the solar system 
But I guess I can work him. What do 
you want?” 

‘*We want to find out about La Bella 
Etelka here, and whether she used to be 
called Etelka Talmeyr, and whether sie 
is any relation to the Princess Castella- 
mare.” : 

‘**T guess she’s no relation to any prin 
cess, or we should have seen it in the para 
graphs before this,” said the ex-manager 
of the panorama. “I don’t know any- 
thing about her, but I believe that she is 
married to that little chap who does a 
dancing act with her. She is very jealous 
of liim, too; flared up like a voleano the 
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other night because he complimented 
Queenie Dougherty on her new song. 
There came near being a hair-pulling 
scrap; but Zeke Kilburn happened along 
‘ust then, and he separated them. Tell 
me just what it is that you want to know, 
and [ll see what I can do for you.” 

Thereupon White set forth with perfect 
fairness the point at issue between the 
doctor and himself, and explained why 
t was they were interested in knowing 
whether the Etelka Talmeyr of London 
was the Mademoiselle Talmeyr of Milan, 
now the Princess Castellamare of Rome, 
or whether she was La Bella Etelka of 
New York. 

‘‘T think I see what you want,” Harry 
Brackett declared as he rose to his feet. 
‘And I guess I can get it for you. Keep 
my seat for me, and I'll come back as 
soon as I can.” 

Lighting another cigarette, and throw- 
ing the empty box under the chair, Mr. 
Harry Brackett left them, and walked 
away to the manager’s office. 

On the stage La Bella Etelka and 
Signor Navarino were concluding their 
musical and terpsichorean fantasy; side 
by side they advanced from the scenery 
at the back to the trembling foot-lights, 
each in turn lifting a foot over the other’s 
head as they danced down, to the wild 
applause of the spectators. 

White and Cheever waited patiently 
as the successive numbers of the va- 
riety entertainment followed one an- 
other. The Senyah Sisters, two pretty 
girls, with lithe and graceful figures, 
climbed to a double trapeze in the arch 
of the proscenium, and went through the 
usual intricate performance commingled 
of skill and danger. Then Mr. Mike 
McCarthy gave his World- Renowned 
Impersonation of the Old-Time Darky, 
in the course of which he sang an inter- 
minable topical song, accompanying him- 
self on the banjo. Finally came the last 
number on the programme, a so-called 
burlesque extravaganza, compounded of 
noisy songs and halting verses. Bored 
as they were and weary, White and 
Cheever felt sorry for the poor actors, 
straining themselves vainly to give a 
double meaning to words devoid of any. 

At last, when the tether of their pa- 
tience was stretched almost to the break- 
ing-point, Harry Brackett reappeared, and 
i into the seat they had kept for 
tim. 


‘*Did you discover anything?” asked 
Dr. Cheever. 

‘Ts La Bella Etelka the Etelka Tal- 
meyr we saw together in London,” White 
inquired, ‘‘ or isn’t she?”: 

‘‘One at a time, please,” Brackett re- 
sponded. ‘‘And give me a cigarette, if 
you’ve got one. Then I'll tell you what 
I’ve found out.” 

Robert White proffered his cigarette- 
case. 

Harry Brackett helped himself. 
‘“Thanks,” he said. ‘‘Egyptian, ain’t 
they? Too rich for my blood nowadays; 
I stick to the native article.” 

Dr. Cheever handed him a lighted 
match. 

‘*Thank you,” he went on, puffing at 
his cigarette. ‘‘ Well, I found out sev- 
eral things. I’ve got the key to your 
mystery. And the answer isn’t at all 
what either of you thinks.” 

‘* How so?” began White; ‘‘ isn’t—” 

‘* Best let him tell his story in his own 
way,” the doctor interrupted. 

‘*That’s what I think,” assented Har- 
ry Brackett. ‘‘And I'll be as brief as I 
can, too. I happened on Zeke Kilburn at 
the door here, and I got him to take me 
behind. First thing we stumbled on the 
little Dago—Signor Navarino. Zeke 
knocked him down to me, and I froze 
to him at once, and took him into the 
cork-room and blew him off to a bot- 
tle, and got him to talk about himself. 
In less than five minutes I turned him 
inside out as easy as an old kid glove. 
There isn’t anything he wouldn't tell 
me if I asked him. So I dropped a 
question or two about La Bella Etelka. 
And she wasn’t in London seven years 
ago.” 

Dr. Cheever looked at White with an 
air of triumph. 

‘*For the good and sufficient reason,” 
Harry Brackett continued, ‘‘ that she was 
then in South America, singing in comic 
opera—La Perichole, you know, and the 
Timbale d’Argent. She had been in 
London once upon a time, about ten years 
ago, when she was a music-teacher, or 
something of that sort—” 

‘*So she was once a music-teacher in 
London?” White interrupted. ‘‘Then I 
don’t see why—” Then he checked him- 
self. 

Harry Brackett continued: ‘‘She was 
a widow, and she got stuck on a Dutch- 
man, who came over with a French comic 
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opera company, and she just dropped ev- 
erything and went off with him. Four 
or five years ago he died—that’s the 
Dutchman—and she drifted into the va- 
riety business. She met the little Dago 
in Buda-Pesth a yeur or two ago; he’s a 
mean little cuss, but she has married him 
all the same. She's worth a dozen of 
him easy. From things he let on, I sized 
her up, and I made a guess as to her rela- 
tion to the Princess Castellamare.”’ 

‘*T see,” said White. ‘‘The Princess 
is her younger sister.” 

‘Then you can’t see straight,” Harry 
Brackett retorted, ‘‘ because the Princess 
isn’t her sister. I made a guess, as I say, 
and I wanted to find out if I'd struck it. 
So I shook the little Dago, and I went 
back on the stage and found Kilburn 
again, and I got him to introduce me to 
La Bella Etelka, who was just ready to 
go on in the burlesque. She is a good- 
looking woman, for all she’s forty.” 

‘*Forty?’ cried White. ‘‘ Come, now, 
that’s impossible.” 

‘**Tt’s true,” Brackett returned. ‘‘She 
confessed to it—indirectly, but it’s straight 
enough. I complimented her, and I 
made myself as solid as I could. You 
see I had my idea, and I wanted to find 
out about it. So at last I made a brace. 
I said, suddenly, ‘ There’s a friend of mine 
in front, just back from Paris, and he tells 
me he saw the Princess Castellamare just 
before he left.’ She flushed up, and asked: 
‘How was she? Is she well? I wish I 
could see her.’ Then I told her what the 
doctor here had said—how the Princess 
was looking beautiful, and how she sang 
like an angel. Then she turned on me 
all of a sudden, and said, ‘How did you 
know about my daughter? ” 

‘* Her daughter?” White interrupted. 

‘* Yes,” Brackett answered; ‘‘ that was 
my guess. And it rang the bell the very 
first shot, too. She grabbed me by the 
arm and said: ‘She doesn’t know about 
me, does she? The Prince doesn’t sus- 
pect?) And then I knew I'd sized the 
thing up about right.” 

‘*T confess I do not quite see—” began 
the doctor. 

‘*Tt’s simple enough,” explained Harry 
Brackett. ‘‘She’d run away from London 
and abandoned her daughter, leaving her 
in good hands, though. She had kept 
track of her always, and she was delight- 


ed when she heard of the success of Ma. 
demoiselle Talmeyr at Milan. Then she 
was just going to write to her daughter. 
a little doubtful of the reception she 
would get, or how the daughter would 
take the news that the mother was aliy; 
she had so long thought dead, when a] 
at once she heard that Mademoiselle Ts 

meyr was going to marry Prince Caste] 
lamare. Then she knew she had bette 
not say a word. She had heard enouch 
about Italian princes to suppose that 
they wouldn't like a mother-in-law on 
the variety stage doing a song-and-dance 
act. So long as the daughter thought 
the mother was dead, the old woma) 
reckoned that she had better stay dead 
And I left her just paralyzed with won 
der that I had dropped on a secret shy 
didn’t suppose anybody else in the world 
knew. And it is funny, isn’t it?” 

‘*The maternal instinct seems to hav 
awakened very tardily,” the doctor re- 
marked. 

‘Tt was pretty slow, for a fact,” Brack- 
ett admitted. ‘‘ But I guess it was there 
all the same—slow but sure.” 

““Well,” said White, ‘if she keeps 
away from her daughter she will enjoy 
the very highest feminine felicity — tlie 
luxury of self-sacrifice.” 

“Yes,” Brackett smilingly agreed. ‘'] 
think that she was about as glad that I 
knew about it as she was sorry.” 

At that moment the music of the brazen 
orchestra swelled out, and part of the 
scenery at the back of the stage fell apart, 
disclosing the Fairy Queen glittering in 
the glare of the calcium-light, and with 
her opulent figure daringly revealed by 
her splendid costume. 

‘*T wonder,” remarked Robert White, 
foreseeing the end of the play, and rising 
with his two friends—‘‘I wonder what 
your Princess Castellamare is doing in 
Rome now, while La Bella Etelka is on 
exhibition here in New York?” 

‘‘That’s easy enough,” Harry Brackett 
answered, as they turned their backs to 
the stage and walked toward the door. 
‘‘There is five or six -hours’ difference 
in time, isn’t there? Well, it’s nearly 
twelve o'clock here, so I guess your Prin- 
cess over there is getting her beauty- 


sleep—that is, unless she sits up five 


hours later than her mother, which isn’ 
likely.” 
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N the hills back of the little settlement 

of Oka, on the Ottawa River, is an in- 
stitution which, it is hoped by those who 
founded it, will not only maintain but 
will extend the influence and power of 
the French people in the Dominion of 
Canada. It is a Trappist monastery. 

Here, on a farm of a thousand acres 

presented by the rich Sulpicians of Mon- 
treal, the austere brotherhood is prepar- 
ing to teach the French Canadians the 
modern art of agriculture. These pious, 
silent, indefatigable monks are great 
farmers. They are breeding splendid 
draught- horses and fine cattle. They 
are clearing and preparing virgin lands 
for cultivation. They are raising old and 
introducing new crops. They have al- 
ready stimulated the neighboring popula- 
tion of Oka to the adoption of improved 
methods. Fences are better kept, trees 
are healthier, animals are of a superior 
kind, cultivation is more intensive, for 
the presence and influence of the Trap- 
ISLS. 
They are here because they are needed 
by those who wish to keep the province 
of Quebec French and Catholic. They 
are trying to satisfy a public demand. 
The government has determined to set 
apart for their use several tracts of land 
in different parts of the province, where, 
both by example and precept, the habi- 
tants may be taught how to restore and 
cultivate their worn-out lands. 

Quebec is not flourishing. Progress 
is making headway elsewhere in the Do- 
minion, but Quebec proceeds so slowly 
that its relative place in the North Ameri- 
can advance is almost as if it were stand- 
ing still, An old race, working with old 
methods on old and worn lands, is an 
anachronism in the nineteenth-century 
movement. Nevertheless, this is French 
Canada of to-day—very much the same 
French Canada that stood in the way of 
the English two centuries ago. 

It is not true, of course, that nineteenth- 
century influences have not affected the 
simple and interesting people who dwell 
along the shores of the St. Lawrence, but 
it is absolutely true that the great major- 
ity of them are very like their ancestors of 
the seventeenth century. The disintegra- 
ting enlightenment of medern life is be- 
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ginning to exert its power. A few of the 
French Canadians are rebelling against 
the burdens of their Church. Fewer 
stilliare turning towards Protestantism 

Among the quick and clever lawyers, 
doctors, and politicians of the race there 
is growing up a set of radicals and free- 
thinkers. This group has existed for a 
long time. Some of the names now 
prominent in French intellectual circles 
in Montreal are to be found attached to 
the annexation circular of 1848. The 
group is increasing in numbers, and al 

though it is still very far from being an 
important political power, it has its daily 
and weekly press, and furnishes leading 
statesmen and orators to the Liberals both 
of the Dominion and the province. Kar 
more important than all other influences 
is that which is exerted by the emigrants 
who have made their way into the United 
States. It is this emigration which is the 
important fact in the contemporaneous 
history of Quebec, for it is not only de- 
priving the country of some of its best 
and most vigorous blood, and reducing 
the tithes of the Church, but it is instil- 
ling new ideas into those who go away; 
it is giving them a new intellectual at- 
mosphere. These new ideas and this in- 
creased mental stimulus are strongly re- 
flected in the old parishes of Canada, 
where busy minds are set at work on new 
problems, There are plenty of signs that 
the end of the domination of authority in 
Quebec, priestly and political, is coming. 
It may not be felt in the near future, but 
the seeds of a change have been planted 
by Protestantism and by the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the United States. 

The men and women who go away 
from the French settlements to work in a 
New England cotton-mill, or to fish un- 
der the command of a Gloucester skip- 
per, mingle with the nimble-minded New 
England populace, come under the influ- 
ence of the town meeting—learn, in short, 
what is the meaning of local self-govern- 
ment. It may be that in some towns 
they have greatly modified the character 
of the basic New England institution, and 
that in time the essential virtues of our 
Teutonic inheritance will disappear un- 
der the blighting influence of foreign cus- 
toms, indifference, or actual corruption. 
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Nevertheless, the effect of the New Eng- 
land system of local government on the 
foreigner’s own character is marked. 
This phase of the subject, however, must 
be reserved for future consideration. 

It is because Quebec is progressing so 
slowly, and because of the tendency of 
the people of the rural districts to aban- 
don their farms and to move away, some 
into the growing cities of the Dominion, 
but most into the United States, that 
such an effort as that of the Trappists is 
encouraged by the government. Any 
scheme or plan that will retain the 
French Canadian, that will keep him 
within the borders of the Dominion and 
under the influence of his Church, will re- 
ceive substantial aid from the great pow- 
ers that are interested in its success. 
These powers are the Conservative party 
and the Roman Catholic Church. These 
two naturally antagonistic forces have 
one common interest that unites them po- 
litically. The Conservative party finds 
the French Canadian an important factor 
in its political enterprises, while the Ro- 
man Catholic Church depends upon him 
for the maintenance of its ascendency. 

It is true, on the face of recent statis- 
tics, that the growth of Quebec is not 
much slower than that of the province 
of Ontario, while it is naturally greater 
than that of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, or Prince Edward Island, where 
population seems to have reached its high- 
est point, in the decade from 1881 to 1891 
the first having gained only 2.22 per cent., 
the second nothing,and the third .17 per 
cent. During the same period Ontario 
gained 9.93 per cent. and Quebec 9.53. 
Omitting Toronto from the one and Mon- 
treal from the other, the increases were 
respectively 5.8 and 5.6. But while the 
older provinces were making this slow 
progress, the Northwest Territory was in- 
creasing in population at the rate of 75.33 
per cent., British Columbia at the rate of 
97.36 per cent., and Manitoba at the rate 
of 144.95 per cent. These statistics tell 
the story of the movement of population 
in the Dominion of Canada. There, as 
in the United States, the energy and cour- 
age that come to the country from Eu- 
rope seek the rich farm lands of the far 
West, passing by the old and dearer lands 
near the seaboard, which in Canada are 
not so fruitful as the wheat-fields of the 
Red River and the Northwest. 

The failure of population to grow in 
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anything like the ratio which obtains jy 
the neighboring provinces is more signifi 
cant in Quebec than in Ontario. T)\. 
family of the French Canadian is larc«, 
than that of his English-speaking neig), 
bor, and without any movement into op 
out of the provinces, the population of 
Quebec would naturally increase more 
rapidly than that of Ontario. A French 
family of a dozen children is not unusual. 
Therefore when we find Ontario growing 
a little faster than the French province 

one of two things is certain, either that 
Ontario is receiving most of the immiera 
tion that makes its way to the provinces, 
or that there is a decided movement away 
from Quebec. 

According to the official statistics, im 
migration into Canada is comparatively 
inconsiderable. In 1882 it grew, sudden 
ly from 48,000, the number received in 
1881, to 112,458; but in 1888 it fell to un- 
der 90,000, and in 1891 it was only 82,000. 
It is an interesting fact that more than 
two-thirds of the addition to the popula 
tion of Quebec from abroad is made by 
Canadians who have tried to make their 
way in the United States, but, having 
failed, return to their own country. At 
least this is the assertion of the official 
statistician in the year-book for 1891. 
There is noevidence that this is more than 
mere opinion. The Dominion statistics 
on this interesting subject are confessed|y 
unsatisfactory, the task of gathering them 
being rendered difficult because many of 
the new settlers enter the country from 
the United States. 

In an evidently partial table in the 
year-book are some interesting facts that 
throw a strong side light on the race and 
immigration problems in the two old 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
Out of an immigration of 20,852 people 
into Quebec, 15,409 were Canadians, and 
only 1220 were English, Irish, Scotch, 
German,and citizens of the United States. 
Out of an immigration of 9516 into Ou 
tario, 3564 were of the last-named peoples. 
There had gone to Ontario nearly two 
and a half times as many Englishmen, 
nearly twice as many Irishmen, more 
than three times as many Scotchmen, 
more than six times as many Germans, 
and four times as many Americans as 
had gone to Quebec. At the same time, 
three times as many Canadians had re- 
turned to Quebec as had gone back to 
Ontario. 
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The figures of the Census Bureau fee- 
bly express the truth concerning the 
movement of population, the selection of 
lands by new-comers, the additions and 
losses by the coming of foreigners, the 
return of natives, and the departure of 
adventurous spirits wearied of the hard 
conditions of life on lands that are sterile 
or worn out after centuries of careless 
cultivation. 

Quebee may be said to be the problem 
of the Dominion. It is true that its chief 
city is the principal port of the country, 
and that it is attracting large and valua- 
ble additions to an excellent population. 
Still, this port has not grown in nearly 
as great a ratio as the city of Toronto, in 
the neighboring province of Ontario. Of 
all the cities of the Dominion, Winnipeg 
has made the greatest strides, and there 
are ten cities that have grown more rap- 
idly than Montreal, while the city of 


Quebec, rich in history and in time- 


worn reminders of a turbulent past, add- 
ed only 1 per cent. to its population in 
the ten years from 1881 to 1891, while 
there was an actual decrease of popula- 
tion in more than 43 per cent. of the 
election districts of the province. 


If statistics of population do not tell the 
story of French Canada in all the fulness 
that is desirable, the state of its finances 
may be more enlightening. In Quebec, 
as has been already stated, is situated the 
greatest port of the Dominion, but goods 
imported from the United States go to On- 
tario or Manitoba rather than to Quebec. 
The result is that the importations re- 
ceived into the two provinces are about 
equal in volume and value. The same is 
not true as to exports. The most of the 
cattle and grain, however, shipped for 
Europe at Montreal come from Ontario 
and Manitoba. 

The backward and discouraging state 
of the province is exhibited by its budget. 
It would be unfair to judge Quebec, how- 
ever, by the recent accretions to its debt 
or expenditures. The corrupt Mercier ad- 
ministration which was driven from pow- 
er by the good people of all parties seri- 
ously disordered the finances. Accord- 
ing to the budget speech of the Hon. 
John §. Hall, the present treasurer of the 
province, the Mercier régime left behind 
it a deficiency of more than $4,000,000. 
In the year 1889-90 the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $1,700,000, and this 
year the new administration expects to 
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keep down the annual deficit of 1892-3 
to $2,000,000. This is apparently the best 
that can be done in view of the legacy of 
debt left to the province by the Mercier 
government, during the existence of 
which the net debt increased from a little 
more than $11,000,000 in 1887 to $24,000,- 
000 in 1891. 

When the Dominion came into exist- 
ence the general government assumed 
the provincial debts to the amount of 
$109,430,000. Of this, $62,500,000 repre- 
sented the debt of Canada. The debt of 
Ontario was $2,850,000, and that of Que- 
bec $2,550,000. The existing debt of the 
province is therefore practically a new 
creation. The people of Quebec bear, of 
course, their share of the Deminion debt, 
which increased from $97,000,000 in 1868 
to $290,000,000 in 1891. It is not intend- 
ed in this paper to criticise the fiscal or 
economic policy of the Dominion. To 
do so fairly would involve a careful and 
thorough examination of the arguments 
by which the debt-contracting policy is 
defended, and that is beyond and outside 
of the present purpose. We are now in- 
quiring simply into the burdens borne by 
the people of Quebec, and among them is 
their share of the Dominion’s liabilities. 

The provincial debt of Quebec is two- 
thirds of the total debts of Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. It is about seven times 
larger than the largest debt of the other 
Provinces, and thirteen times larger than 
the smallest debt. 

Notwithstanding the annual subsidy 
paid to the Province by the Dominion 
government under the agreement of the 
British North American Act, the revenues 
of Quebec are not equal to its expenditures. 
The present government has undertaken 
to conduct the public business with the 
utmost economy, and it is even coura- 
geous enough to risk the loss of popularity 
that is almost sure to follow the enlarge- 
ment of the revenues by increasing taxa- 
tion; but with present revenues Mr. Hall, 
in his budget speech of last May, could 
not promise for the then current fiscal 
year a smaller deficit than $3,000,000. The 
subsidy due the province from the Do- 
minion for 1892 was about $1,000,000, so 
that if it were entirely dependent on its 
own resources, its income would lack 
about $4,000,000 of meeting its expendi- 
tures. These totals include more than 
the ordinary charges of government; the 
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amount due on the public debt account 
is reckoned. Quebec, like the Dominion, 
has railway subsidies to provide for, and 
it has other special charges to meet. Still, 
in twenty-two years, from 1868 to 1890, 
the ordinary expenditures of Quebec ex- 
ceeded its revenues by more than $2,000, - 
000, while Ontario expended in the same 
period about $225,000 less than its receipts. 
This excess of expenditure over receipts 
began in 1877, and only twice since then, 
in 1888 and 1889, has the income of the 
province exceeded its outgo. It ought 
to be added that although the totals of 
the twenty-two years make a comparative 
showing unfavorable to Quebec, Ontario’s 
revenues have exceeded its expenses only 
five times since 1873. It is nevertheless 
the fact that Ontario is more than hold- 
ing its own, while the financial condition 
of Quebec presents to its statesmen a prob- 
lem at once interesting and important, in- 
volving as it does the vital question of 
solvency. 

The municipalities of the province are 
not in much better condition than the 
central government. For some reason 
the cities of Quebec, Montreal, and Three 
Rivers are not required to make returns 
to the treasurer, and many of the smaller 
municipalities neglect to make the proper 
reports. The municipalities of sixty-seven 
counties that did report for 1890 show 
aggregate assets of $3,051,476, and liabili- 
ties of $3,809,700. Their receipts. were 
$1,543,000, and their expenditures $1,382,- 
055. More than 10 per cent. of their to- 
tal real property was non-taxable, which 
means, in general, that it was Church 
property. These statistics represent the 
financial condition of the rural communi- 
ties of the province. A debt in a farm- 
ing community which is not represented 
by substantial improvements is significant 
of stagnation or extravagance or some 
other public vice, while the debts of cities 
may be indicative of material progress 
and increasing values. The debt of Mon- 
treal is $16,000,000; of Three Rivers, $387,- 
653. The city of Quebec failed to make a 
report to the statistician. 

The character of the local government 
in Quebec is clearly illustrated in the let- 
ter of transmittal accompanying the re- 
port of municipal statistics for 1890. The 
writer of the communication complains 
to the Hon. M. Pelletier, secretary and 
registrar of the province, that ‘‘ this com- 
pilation would be of very considerable 
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importance if it could be made complete 

He then says that 226 secretary-treasurers 
neglected to make any reports, althouc), 
blanks for the purpose had been furnished 
to them. Of the reports received, 232 had 
been returned for correction, some of 
them twice, and one three times. Of thie 
232 secretary -treasurers who were thus 
required to make corrections, sevent, 
three ‘‘did not think proper” to comp|y 
with the requirement of the provincia! 
authority. A general indifference to tle 
ordinary and necessary details of local 
self-government prevails throughout the 
province, and is the natural and inevita 
ble result of the local government which 
has prevailed for centuries among the 
French Canadians, and which is now 
changed, more in name than in reality, 
by a statutory introduction of English 
customs. 

So much for the public burdens that 
rest upon the province of Quebec. In 
addition there are the burdens im 
posed by the Church. The Roman Cath 


olic Church in Quebec is not a state 
church, for there is no state church in 
Canada; but here the Catholic hierarchy 
has some of the powers that pertain to 


a state church. For example, the cur/s 
can collect their tithes by the power of 
the law. It is true that the payment 
is not literally of a tenth part. The 
tithe has been compromised, as it were, 
and consists of the twenty-sixth bushel 
of grain. This burden is_ sufficiently 
heavy. Besides this, the cwré can collect 
by law the cost of building the church aud 
presbytery; and the charge, having been 
properly authorized, is a lien on the prop 
erty of the parishioners. Sometimes this 
burden is very serious, for it is the ambi- 
tion of nearly every curé to possess as 
fine a church as his neighbor’s in the 
next parish. This rivalry, and the more 
commendable religious zeal which finds a 
satisfactory mode of expression in digni 
fied and worthy structures, lead to the 
erection of edifices which richer and more 
prudent New England would regard as 
wickedly extravagant. It is not an in- 
frequent sight in Quebee, that of a fine 
stone church, larger than many churclies 
that are called cathedrals in the United 
States, standing in the midst of the hud 
dling huts of a poor peasantry. 

There has been rebellion against exac 
tions of this nature, and against the im- 
mense burial fees demanded by some of 
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the priests. Many French Canadians 
have come to the United States, while 
others have shown still greater resent- 
ment by abandoning the Church in which 
they were born and by which they have 
been educated. 

It should be stated that the revolts that 
occur against the domination of the priest 
break out in parishes where the curé is 
hard, exacting, unjust, or sometimes very 
much worse. As a rule, however, the 
French Canadian priest is a gentle, chari- 
table, religious man, and a most mild and 
tolerant ruler of local affairs. However, 
there are some parishes that suffer griev- 
ously from priests whose ambitions are 
out of all proportion to the resources of 
their parishioners, and efforts to grat- 
ify their desires sometimes lead to se- 
rious consequences. This was recently 
illustrated in the parish of Maskinonge. 
The curé and his lay associate authorities 
insisted on building a church of a char- 
acter that many of his parishioners re- 
garded as disproportionate to their means. 
There were indignant protests, unheeded 
by the euré, and finally there was a seces- 
sion of fifty families to Protestantism. 
The importance of such a movement, and 


the gravity of the cause which led to it, 


may be realized when it is understood 
that a French Canadian who abandons 
the Catholic Church and joins the Prot- 
estant communion is socially ostracized. 
His relatives and his former friends no 
longer know him. The community in 
which he dwells and on which he depends 
for his support becomes his active and 
oppressive enemy. Not many years ago 
such a secession as that which has taken 
place at Maskinonge would not have been 
dreamed of. The people might have re- 
sented the heavy burden that was imposed 
uponthem. Ifthey had, they would have 
contented themselves with grumbling fora 
while, and then their light-hearted gayety 
would have had its way again, only to be 
roughly intruded upon each year by the 
visit of the tax-gatherer with his demand 
for the instalment due on the great edifice 
that lifted its stone front among their hum- 
ble cottages. Later, the more discontented 
would have moved away into the States, 
where the Church is supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and where the layman 
who sits in the pew cainot be compelled 
to do more for the cause of religion than 
he chooses. In recent years the anger of 
the habitant who thinks himself imposed 
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upon is best manifested by going over to 
the militant enemies of the Church. 

This is a sign of tue disintegration of 
the hitherto solid French Canadian pop 
ulation. There are now in the province 
of Quebec about fifty French Protestant 
churches, having a membership of about 
15,000. It is an interesting time among 
the habitants. The inspiration of new 
ideas is beginning to be felt. The light 
of another intellectual world is breaking 
in upon them. Once, when they were 
grieved by what they felt to be wrong in 
the system under which they lived, they 
had nothing else to turn to. If their 
hearts were sore, they nevertheless were 
obliged to make their peace with the cur: 
They were forced to go back and to be 
as contented as they could. But now 
they have heard of another land, and the 
exaggerated stories that are told them by 
their kindred and former neighbors who 
return on visits from the States of the 
riches and independence that await the 
emigrant from Canada impress them 
with the thought that over the border 
there is a refuge from all their woes. A 
decision to leave the country is only less 
displeasing to the ecclesiastical and other 
authorities of the province than the em- 
bracement of Protestantism. 

There are other causes for this outward 
movement of people besides the burdens 
imposed by Church and state, for these 
burdens are chiefly grievous by reason of 
poverty. As has been already stated, the 
French Canadian family is very large. 
In a pamphlet recently published, Mer- 
cier, the recently deposed premier of the 
province, estimates the number of French 
habitants at 1,240,000, or about 81 per 
cent. of the total population. It is un- 
fortunate that in the statistical year- 
book of the Dominion there is no differ- 
entiation of the population on the basis 
of race. The result is that we are left to 
the estimates of M. Mercier, who, how- 
ever, cannot be very much out of the 
way. That the French Canadians in- 
crease with great rapidity is a sociologi- 
eal fact recognized everywhere in the 
Dominion. If, as is probably true, there 
are 1,240,000 of these people in Quebec, 
more than 2,250,000, counting the million 
or more in the United States, have come 
from the 70,000 people who dwelt in New 
France at the time of the conquest in 1763. 
M. Mercier calculates on this basis that in 
fifty years from now the French in Can- 
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ada will number more than 9,000,000, 
while in the Dominion and the United 
States together there will be between 
15,000,600 and 18,000,000. 

It is not uncommon to find a family of 
fifteen or even twenty children. A story 
is told, of which M. Ouimet, the Domin- 
ion Minister of Public Works, is the sub- 
ject, that illustrates the condition of do- 


mestic affairs in French Canada. It is 
said that M. Ouimet was the twenty-sixth 
child of his father, who was a farmer. 
On taking him to the curé for baptism, 
the father, inspired by the analogy of the 
twenty-sixth bushel of grain that was his 
tribute to the Church, said to the priest, 
‘This is my twenty-sixth, and is there- 
fore yours.” The priest, being a man of 
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both humor and kindliness, accepted the 
charge, and educated the boy, who has 
rewarded his benefactor by becoming one 
of the leading Conservative politicians in 
the Dominion. 

The economie and social value of the 


Some of the 

secure virgin lands or 
Many of the small farms 
have been divided up again and again 
until they can be divided no longer. The 
soil in many of the parishes has grown 


large family is apparent. 
children must 
move away. 


AT PRAYER. 


poor by wearing out. The French Cana- 
dian is not a good farmer in the modern 
sense. He does not renew his lands, nor 
is he partial to new methods. Moreover, 
he is not enterprising. If he must quit 
the ancestral domain, he prefers to go to 
the city, where he can find employment 
in a factory or a workshop. He is in 
dustrious, sober, frugal, and skilful, a 
most excellent mechanic, a cunning car- 
penter, and a faithful and contented sub- 
ordinate. He leaves the country because 
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he has heard from his compatriots who 
have gone before him that he can do 
etter in the States. 

His taxes are heavy, and his opportu- 
nities of making enough to pay them 
and to maintain himself and his family 
in comfort are small. The cwré is good 
to him, but the church and the presby- 
tery are too big and the school-house is 
too small. It may be that some of his 
children will receive the meagre educa- 
tion furnished by the parochial schools, 
but he cannot hope that all will be in- 
structed, and it is quite possible that 
none may be lucky enough to have any 
schooling. In the States things are so 
much better that Jacques, who used to 
live on the next farm, but who is now 
working in a mill at Lowell, comes back 
once a year to visit his brother, decked 
with a chain, with a velvet waistcoat, his 
wife wearing a silk dress, while all his 
children are at school. So the burdened 
Canadian goes away, and there is another 
voter lost and another parishioner less. 

The government and the Church are do- 
ing their utmost to stem this emigration. 
The patriotic French Canadian loves to 
believe that his country is to become the 
Greater France, and the Churchman dreads 


to think that the most Catholic country 
in the world is threatened by change or 


diminution. In every fibre of his body 
and in every throb of his heart the habi- 
tant is French. The devout ultramon- 
tane regards himself and his compatriots 
as the representatives of the true France. 
They look upon the France of Europe as 
atheistic and republican. and on them- 
selves as the preservers of the glories 
and religion of the France of the seven- 
teenth century. The old France of 250 
years ago is in their hearts. They are 
loyal to the British government, but they 
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love the land, the language, and the re- 
ligion of their fathers. It is their am- 
bition not only that France in America 
shall grow and prosper, and 
greater than all its English-speaking 
neighbors, it is the ambition of all the 
French Canadians, Conservative or Lib- 
eral, Catholic or otherwise, that all of 
Canada shall be mastered by their race. 
The Church and the Conservative party 
lose power and influence as the children 
of the former move away from under the 
protecting walls of its churches, its mon- 
asteries and convents, its colleges and 
schools. The Conservative party never 
agitates against the semi-official position 
of the Church in the Province of Quebec. 

Therefore many methods are resorted 
to forthe purpose of retaining the French 
Canadian at home. Our own doctrine of 
protection has been invoked, and he is be- 
ing taught that life in Canada will be the 
pleasanter to him when it costs him more. 
Various new industries are established. 
The farmer is being taught the value of 
farm lands for other purposes than the 
growing of hay and potatoes, and he is 
making large quantities of butter, and ex- 
porting most excellent cheeses to the Eng- 
lish market. 

Lastly, the government and the Church 
are uniting to teach him modern methods 
of farming, and it is to stay the flight of 
the people, to remove some and to lighten 
other of the burdens of which a brief ac- 
count has here been given, that the au- 
stere and industrious Trappists are spend- 
ing laborious days in the hills of Oka, on 
the lands given by the Sulpicians, teach- 
ing by object-lessons, and preparing to 
bring their teachings nearer to the people 
of the other parts of the province on the 
farms that will be dedicated to their uses 
by the government. 


becc yme 
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BY CONSTANCE 


CHAPTER X. 


fF\WO days after the Indian party at 

Andalusia, the excursion which Mrs. 
Kip had called a ** boat-drive ” came off. 
Horace Chase was still absent; he had 
telegraphed to his wife that he could not 
return before the last of the week. As 
all the preparations had been made, the 
excursion was not postponed on his ac- 
count. Nor was there any reason why it 
should be. It was not given in honor of 
his wife especially; Ruth, after sixteen 
months of marriage, could hardly be call- 
ed a bride. In addition, the winter colony 
had learned that an hour or two of their 
contemplative pleasure-making was about 
as much as this man of affairs could en- 
joy (some persons said ‘‘could endure ”’); 
after that his face was apt to betray a 
vague boredom, although it was evident 
that, with his usual careful politeness, he 
was trying to conceal it. 

Walter Willoughby, meanwhile, was 
making the best of his annoying situa- 
tion. He had lost the chance of being 
introduced to David Patterson, and with 
it the opportunity of learning something 
definite at last about Chase's Californian 
interests; this seemed to him a great mis- 
fortune. But there was no use in moan- 
ing over it; the course to follow was not 
still further to lose the five days of Chase's 
absence in sulking, but to employ them 
in the only profitable way that was left 
open (small profit, but better than no- 
thing), namely, in cementing still further 
a friendly feeling between himself and 
Chase’s wife, that butterfly young wife 
who had been the innocent cause of so 
many of his disappointments. ‘‘ Every 
little helps, I suppose,” he said to himself, 
philosophically. ‘‘ And as the thing she 
likes best, apparently, is to go and keep 
going, why, I'll take her own pace and 
outrace her—the pretty little gad-about!” 
For, to Walter’s eyes, Ruth appeared very 
young, mentally unformed as yet, child- 
like. His adjective ‘‘ little” could, in 
truth, only be applied to her in this sense, 
for in actual inches Mrs. Chase was almost 
as tall as he was. Walter was of medium 
height, strong and compact: he verged 
more towards the robust type than tow- 
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ards the slender. He had a well-shaped, 
well-poised head, which joined his strong 
neck behind with no hollow and scarce 
ly a curve. His thick dark hair was a| 
ways kept noticeably short; but with his 
full temples and facial outlines, this curt 
fashion became him well. He was not 
called handsome, though his features were 
clearly cut and firm. His gray eyes were 
ordinarily rather cold. But when he was 
animated—and he was usually very ani- 
mated — young Willoughby looked full 
of life. He also looked good - natured: 
and he was, in truth, very good-natured 
up to a certain point. He was fond of 
pleasure, fond of amusement. But this 
did not prevent his possessing, underneath 
the surface, a very resolute will, which 
he could enforce against himself as well 
as against others. He intended to enjoy 
life. And as, according to his idea, there 
could be no lasting enjoyment without 
complete freedom from the pinch of anx- 
iety about material things, he also intend- 
ed to get money—first of all to get money. 
‘* For a few years, while one is young, to 
have small means doesn’t so much mat- 
ter,” he had told himself. ‘‘ But when 
one reaches middle age, or passes it, then, 
if one has children, care inevitably steps 
in. There are anxieties, of course, which 
xannot be prevented. But this particular 
one can be—with a certain amount of res- 
olution and self-sacrifice at the begin- 
ning. The trouble is that the beginning 
is the time when people, as a rule, don’t 
think of such things. I intend to be an 
exception.” 

Chase had left St. Augustine on Mon- 
day. The next evening, at Mrs. Kip’s 
impromptu ball in the gymnasium, the 
junior partner of Willoughby, Chase, and 
Company devoted his time to Mrs. Horace 
Chase with much skill. His attentions 
remained unobtrusive; he did not dance 
with her often. The latter, indeed, would 
not have been possible in.any case, for 
Mrs. Chase was surrounded, from first to 
last, by all that St. Augustine could offer. 
Graceful as she was in all her movem. ts, 
Ruth Chase’s dancing was particularly 
charming; and it was also striking; for, 
sinuous, lithe, soon excited, she danced 
because she loved the motion, and danced 
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vith uneonscious abandon. That night, 
her slender figure in the white ball dress 
that floated backward from her little feet 
in the rapid motion, her happy face with 
the starry eyes, the beautiful color com- 
ing and going, and the lips slightly part- 
ed—this made a picture which those who 
were present remembered long. At ten 
o'clock she had begun to dance; at two, 
when many persons were taking leave, she 
was still on the floor; with her circle of 
admirers, it was now Mrs. Chase who was 
keeping up the ball. Her mother, who 
was staying with her during her hus- 
band’s absence, had accompanied her to 
Andalusia. But there was no need to 
ask whether Mrs. Franklin was tired; 
Mrs. Franklin was never tired in scenes 
of gayety; she was as well entertained as 
her daughter. Walter had danced but 
twice with Mrs. Chase during the four 
hours. But always between her dances 
he had been on hand. If she had a fancy 
for spending a few moments on the ve- 
randa, he had her white cloak ready; if 
she wished for an ice, it appeared by magic ; 
if there was any one she did not care to 
dance with, she could always say that she 
was engaged to Mr. Willoughby. It was 
in this way, in fact, that Mr. Willough- 
by had obtained his two dances. The 
last dance, however, was all his own. It 
was three o'clock; even the most good- 
natured chaperons had collected their 
charges,and the music had ceased. ‘* How 
sorry Lam! The floor is splendid; I do 
so long for just one waltz more,” said 
Ruth, sighing. 

She spoke to her mother, but Walter 
overheard the words. He went across to 
the musicians (in reality he bribed them) ; 
then returning, he said: ‘‘ I’ve arranged 
it, Mrs. Chase. You are to have that one 
waltz more.” A few of the young people, 
tempted by the revived strains, threw 
aside their wraps and joined them, but 
practically they had the floor to them- 
selves. Walter was an expert dancer, skil- 
ful and strong; he bore Ruth down the 
long room, guiding her so securely that 
she was not obliged to think of their 
course; she could leave that to him, and 
give herself up solely to the entrancing 
enjoyment of the motion. As they re- 
turned towards the music for the third 
time, she supposed that he would stop. 
But he did not; he took her down again, 
and this time in shorter circles that made 
her, light as she was on her feet, a little 
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giddy. ‘‘Isn’t this enough?” she asked. 
But apparently he did not hear her. The 
floor began to spin. ‘* Please stop,” she 
murmured, her eyes half closing from the 
increasing dizziness. But her partner kept 
on until he felt that she was faltering; 
then, with a final bewildering whirl, he 
deposited her safely on the bench, and 
stood beside her, laughing a little. 

There was no one near them; Mrs. 
Franklin, Mrs. Kip, and the few who still 
remained were at the other end of the 
room. Ruth, after a moment, began to 
laugh also, while she pressed her hands 
over her eyes to help herself see more 
clearly. ‘* What possessed you?” she said. 
** Another instant, and I should certainly 
have fallen; I couldn't see a thing!” 

‘*No, you wouldn't have fallen, Mrs. 
Chase; I could have held you up under 
any circumstances. But I wanted to make 
you for once acknowledge that we are 
not all so lethargic as you accuse us of 
being.” 

‘** Accuse ?” said Ruth, surprised. She 
was still panting a little. 

‘*Yes, you accuse the whole world; you 
do nothing but accuse. You are never 
pre-occupied yourself; pre-occupation in 
others, therefore, seems to you sheer stu- 
pidity. You are never tired; so the rest 
of us strike you as unspeakably lazy.” 

‘*Oh, but ['m often lazy myself,” pro- 
tested Ruth. 

‘Precisely. No doubt when you go in 
for being lazy at all, you carry it further 
than any poor,dull, reasonable man would 
ever dream of doing,” Walter went on. 
‘I dare say you are capable of lying 
absolutely motionless on a sofa, with a 
novel, for ten hours at a stretch!” 

‘‘Ten hours? That's nothing. Ten 
days,” answered Ruth. ‘‘Thave spent ten 
days at L’Hommedieu in that way many 
a time; Maud Muriel used to call it * lucid 
idiocy.’ ”’ 

‘* Lucid?” said Walter, questioningly. 

‘*Maud Muriel has dreadful names. If 
people are gay, she calls them ‘hysterical.’ 
If they are sad, she says, ‘probably bil- 
ious.’ ‘Most of your so-called emotions,’ 
she tells us, ‘are purely bodily.’” 

‘* What a lot of them she and Evange- 
line Taylor must have between them— 
with the bodies they possess! Where is 
Evangeline, by-the-way? In her little 
bed?” 

‘* Yes; with her coral and rattle,” an- 
swered Ruth, breaking into a laugh. 


en ten er eer ore 
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‘“Do you think you can walk?” in- 
quired Walter, doubtfully, as her mirth 
still went on. 3ecause the music really 
has stopped this time, and I see your 
mother’s eyes turning this way. Your 
laughs are perfectly beautiful, of course; 
they're a sort of ecstasy. But do they 
leave you your walking powers? Please 
take my arm.” 

The musicians, seeing them rise, began 
suddenly to play again (for his bribe had 
been a generous one), and he took her 
back to her mother in & deux temps. 

‘**You are splendid fun; I like dancing 
better than anything else in the world!” 
Ruth declared. 

‘*T thought it was sailing? However, 
whatever it is, please make use of me as 
often as you can, Mrs. Chase. When 
I've nothing to do I become terribly low- 
spirited, for my uncles wish to marry 
me.” 

‘“Tt would be the best thing for you, 
Mr. Willoughby,” Mrs. Franklin com- 


mented, as he helped her to put on her 
cloak. 
‘‘And my liberty? What would become 
of that?” inquired Walter, solemnly. 
‘*Have they selected any especial per- 


son?” Mrs. Franklin went on. 

‘*They have only got as far as the 
family as yet—one of the Barclays,” re- 
sponded Walter, with exaggerated gloom. 
‘* With the collateral branches there are, 
including widows, fifty-four of them.” 

‘*The New York Barclays? You will be 
a fortunate man if they smile upon you.” 

‘*That’s just it—they never will!” de- 
clared Walter. ‘‘ Why, therefore, do my 
uncles force me forward—such a tender 
flower as I am? They regard the sub- 
ject with far too much levity. It’s on 
this account thai I’m hiding in Florida, 
under your protection, Mrs. Chase.” 

The meeting-place for the water party 
the next day was St. Francis Barracks— 
that long brown structure with pointed 
gables, steep roof, and deep shady veran- 
das, which stands on the site of the old 
monastery of St.Francis, at the south end 
of the sea-wall. Here, soon after one 
o'clock, six or eight yachts were in wait- 
ing. Walter had again borrowed The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat, and with him 
embarked Mrs. Franklin, Miss Franklin, 
and Mrs. Chase, Mrs. Kip and Anthony 
Etheridge. At half past one the little 
fleet, spreading its sails, sped gayly south- 
ward down the Matanzas. 
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“St. Augustine, Sebastian, Matanzas 
your ‘ancient city’ is fortunate in names.’ 
remarked Walter, as he guided the Oy] 
into her place behind the Seminole; ‘they 
are not commonplace; they havea certain 
character. It’s a misfortune for your 
husband’s budding resort in the Carolina 
mountains, Mrs. Chase, that its name hap- 
pens to be Asheville — following that 
stupid custom we have of tacking ‘ ville’ 
to some man’s name. In this case, how 
could they do it, those first settlers, when 
they had the beautiful Indian ‘Swanna- 
noa’ ready to their hands?” 

‘**Oh, but first settlers have no love for 
Indian names, Mr. Willoughby,” com- 
mented Dolly. ‘‘ How can they have? 
The Indians and the great forest—these 
are their enemies. To me there is some- 
thing touching in our Higgsvilles and 
Slatervilles. I see the first log cabins in 
the little clearing; then a short stump- 
bedecked street; then two or three streets 
and a court-house. The Higgs or the 
Slater was their best man, their leader, 
the one they looked up to. In North 
Carolina alone there are one hundred and 
ten towns or villages with names ending 
in ‘ville.’” 

“One might know it,” remarked Eth- 
eridge. ‘‘It isa peculiarly rural State— 
hum-ha.” 

‘‘And two hundred and forty-one in 
New York,” added Dolly, dryly. 

‘“We make up for it in other ways,” 
said Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ Merilla, Eyedella, 
Lorrelina—I have seen children who 
bore those names; pure flights of a mo- 
ther’s imagination. I once knew a palr 
little girl who had been baptized Dama: 
Rose!” 

‘** What did they call her for short?” in- 
quired Walter. 

“Oh, Mr. Willoughby!” said Lilian 
Kip. in a shocked tone. 

‘*T think Mrs, Tappen (for that was 
the name; the daughter was Damask 
Rose Tappen) was trying to solace herself 
with floral fancies,” Mrs. Franklin went 
on. ‘‘For her husband having died 
a few days after the child’s birth, she had 
just learned, at the time of the baptism, 
that by the terms of his will she would 
be left almost without a penny if she 
married again.” 

‘* How perfectly outrageous!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Kip, bristling into soft vehemence. 
‘*Tf a woman has been a good wife to one 
man, is that any reason why she should 
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be denied the privilege of being a good 
wife to another?” 

“To a third, she means,” thought Eth- 
eridge, with a mixture of pleasure and 


alarm. ‘* How she does urge me on! if 


the money were only her own—instead 
of going to that cliff of a daughter—” 
Dolly had _ repeated, 


Privilege ?” 
questioningly. 

“Surely there is no greater one,” re- 
plied Mrs. Kip, with a sigh. ‘‘ Damask 
Rose, of course, was silly. Still, I can 
understand her finding comfort in names. 
I myself have always thought that to 
have ason named Cosmo, Sholto, or An- 
cus would be a really breathless plea- 
sure. 

‘‘ Breathless! Is that your idea of one? 
You are disinterested,” remarked Walter. 

‘‘Disinterested? One’s own child? Ah, 
Mr. Willoughby, it is easy to see that you 
have never been a mother,” said Mrs. 
Kip, with feeling. Then, not wishing to 
be too hard upon him, she added, ‘‘ At 
least not yet.” 

After a friendly race towards the 
south, the fleet turned and came back; 
the company disembarked and walked 
across the narrow breadth of Anastasia 
Island to the ocean beach, where, at the 
Spanish light-house, the collation was to 
be served. The old beacon stood, at 
high tide, almost in the water; for, in 
two hundred years, the ocean had en- 
croached largely upon the shore. Its 
square stone tower, which had been topped 
in the Spanish days with an iron grating 
and a bonfire, now displayed a revolving 
light, which flashed and faded, flashed 
and faded, signalling out to sea the har- 
bor of St. Augustine. Under the tower 
stood a coquina house for the keeper, 
and the whole was fortified, having an 
ancient defensive wall, with angles and 
loop-holes. Nothing could have been 
more beautiful than the soft sapphire tint 
of the ocean, whose long rollers, coming 
smoothly in, broke with a musical wash 
upon the low shore. The broad white 
beach, firm as a pavement, stretched tow- 
ards the south in gentle curves. Nota 
ship was in sight. Overhead sailed an 
eagle. ‘‘Oh, why did we land so soon?” 
said Ruth, regretfully. ‘‘ We might have 
staid out two hours longer. For we are 
not to have the .supper—or is it the din- 
ner?—at any rate, it’s chowder—until just 
before sunset. I do so love to sail!” 

Here Etheridge came up. ‘‘ Love to 
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sail? Are you going out again?” he in- 
quired. The peculiarly clear light which 
comes from a broad expanse of water 
was revealing every minute line in Mrs. 
Franklin’s delicate face. ‘‘ How wrin- 
kled and old she looks!” was his thought 
(such thoughts with Etheridge had a 
comfortable self-congratulatory action). 
‘* Even fifteen years ago she was finished 
—done!” Then he added, aloud: ‘‘ I think 
I'll accompany you, if you are going out 
again. The afternoon promises to be 
endlessly long here, with nothing to do 
but gawp for sea-beans, or squawk po- 
etry!’ This strenuous description of 
some of the amusements already in prog- 
ress on the beach showed that, in the 
Commodore’s plans, something had gone 
wrong. 

‘*Are you really going, Commodore?” 
asked Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘Then I'll leave 
Ruth in your charge. Excuse my pre- 
cautions, Mr. Willoughby. I know you 
are a good sailor. But the inlet takes 
more than that; it is full of tricks, with 
the tides, the sea-breeze, and the land- 
breeze, and the Commodore, who has 
spent several winters here, is already fa- 
miliar with them.” 

Etheridge, Ruth, and Walter Willough- 
by, therefore, recrossed the island and 
embarked. The Commodore took the 
helm himself. 

‘* What boat is that ahead of us?” asked 
Walter. ‘‘Some of our people? Has any 
one else deserted the sea-beans?” 

‘‘T dare say,” replied Etheridge, care- 
lessly. 

Though he preferred horses, the Com- 
modore could manage a boat extremely 
well; the Owl and the Pussy Cat flew 
after that sail ahead in a line as straight 
as a plummet. 

‘Why, it’s Mrs. Kip,” said Ruth, as 
they drew nearer. She had recognized 
the gypsy hat in the other boat. 

‘* Yes, with Albert Tillotson,” added 
Walter. 

‘* What, that donkey?” exclaimed Eth- 
eridge, with well-feigned surprise (and an 
anger that required no feigning). ‘‘ He 
can no more manage a boat than I can 
manage a comet. Poor Mrs. Kip is in 
actual danger of her life. The idea of 
that Tom Noddy of a Tillotson daring to 
take her out, or daring to take out any 
one! I must run this boat up alongside, 
Mr. Willoughby, and get on board imme- 
diately. Common humanity requires it.” 
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‘* The Commodore’s common humanity 
is uncommonly like jealousy,” said Wal- 
ter to Ruth when the Owl dropped behind 
again after this manceuvre had been suc- 
cessfully executed. ‘‘ He is a clever old 
fellow. Of course he knew she was out, 
and he came with us on purpose; but I 
never suspected him. We'll keep near 
them, Mrs. Chase, and watch their faces; 
it will be as good asa play. Tillotson is 
openly furious; even little Kip’s maple- 
sugary smiles will hardly be able to sweet- 
en the scene.” 

To his surprise, Ruth, who was gener- 
ally so ready to laugh, did not pay much 
heed to this. ‘‘I am glad he has gone,” 
she said, ‘‘ for now we need not talk—just 
sail and sail. Let us go ever so far— 
straight down towards the south.” Her 
eyes had a dreamy expression which was 
new to him. 

‘*What next?” he thought. He glanced 
furtively at his watch. ‘‘I can keep on 
for half an hour more,” he said to him- 
self. 

But when, at the end of that time, he 
put about, Ruth, who had scarcely spoken, 
straightened herself (she had been lying 
back indolently, with one hand behind 
her head), and watched the turning prow 
with regret. ‘‘ Must we go back so soon? 
Why?” 

‘* To look for sea-beans,” answered Wal- 
ter. ‘‘ Are youaware, Mrs. Chase, of the 
awful significance of that New England 
phrase of condemnation, ‘ you don’t know 
beans’? It will be said that J don’t know 
beans if I take you any further; for the 
tide will soon turn, and the wind is al- 
ready against us.” 

But his tasks were not yet at an end; 
another idea soon took possession of his 
companion’s imagination. 

‘* How wild Anastasia looks from here! 
I have never landed at this point. Can’t 
we land now forafew moments? It would 
be such fun.” 

‘* As we’re well started on our way back, 
I suppose I can risk fifteen minutes more,” 
thought Walter. Aloud he said, as he 
beached the boat: ‘‘ Won’t it be something 
more than fun, Mrs. Horace? A _ wild- 
goose—? Forgive the pun.” 

Wild as the island seemed, and really 
wild as it was, there were yet many an- 
cient trails running north and south. 
Ruth, discovering one of these paths, fol- 
lowed it inland. ‘‘I wish we could meet 
something; I wish we could have an ad- 


venture,” she said. ‘‘There are bears 
over here, and there are alligators too. 
they say, at the pools. Perhaps this traj| 
leads to a pool.” The surmise was cor- 
rect; the path soon brought them withiy 
sight of a dark-looking pond, partly eo, 
ered with lily leaves. Ruth, who was 
first (for the old Indian trail was so na, 
row that they could not walk side by side 
turned back suddenly. ‘‘ There real], 
an alligator on the other side,” she whis 
pered. ‘‘He is half in and half out of 
the water. I am going to run round 
through the thicket, so as to have a nea) 
er view of him.” And she hurried back 
with noiseless steps along the trail and 
turned into the forest. 

He followed, and caught hold of her 
arm. ‘‘ Don’t be foolhardy,” he urged 
For she seemed to him so fearless that 
there was no telling what she might do 

But when they reached the opposite 
side of the pool no alligator was visible. 
and Ruth, seating herself in the loop of 
a vine, which formed a natural swing. 
laughed her merriest. 

‘*One doesn’t know how to take her, 
thought her companion. ‘‘You are an 
excellent actress,” he said aloud. *'| 
really believed that you had seen the 
creature.” 

“And if I had? They don’t attack 
people; they are great, grumbling, gor 
mandizing cowards.” 

‘“‘Thave an admirable air of being 
more timid than she is,” he said to him 
self, much annoyed. 

When they returned to the shore the 
followed a low ridge. On their way he 
saw something cross this ridge about 
thirty feet ahead of them—a slender dark 
line. He ran forward and looked down 
(for the ridge was about four feet high 

‘“Come quickly!” he called back to 
Ruth. ‘‘ Your alligator was a base in 
vention. But, instead of retaliating, | 
have provided something real.” He heard 
Ruth’s steps come up and stop. ‘‘ He is 
hardly more than an infant,” he contin 
ued, his eyes still fixed on the lower 
slope. ‘‘But he is of the true blood 
royal, I can tell by the shape of his neck. 
Tll get a long branch, Mrs. Chase, and 
then, as you like adventures, you can see 
him strike.” Where they stood they 
were safe; the snake (it was a young ral 
tlesnake) would not come up the ascent 
when he moved he would glide the other 
way, into the thicket. Hastily cutting a 
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long wand from a bush, he gave it to her. 
‘Now touch him,” he directed; ‘‘on the 
body, not on the head. Then you will 
see him coil!” He himself kept his eyes 
meanwhile on the snake; he did not look 
at her. But the wand did not descend. 
‘‘Make haste,” he urged, ‘‘ or he will be 
off!” 

The wand came down slowly, paused, 
and then touched the reptile, who in- 
stantly coiled himself, reared his flat 
head, and struck at it with his fangs ex- 
posed. Walter, excited and interested, 
waited to see him strike again. But there 
was no opportunity, for the wand itself 
was dropping. He turned. Ruth, her 
face covered with her hands, was shud- 
dering convulsively. 

‘‘The snake has gone,” he said, reas- 
suringly; “he went off like a shot into 
the thicket; he is a quarter of a mile 
away by thistime. Please sit down, Mrs. 
Chase. Just for a moment.” For he 
was alarmed by the violence of the tremor 
that had taken possession of her. 

But she hurried like a wild creature 
along the ridge until she came to a broad 
open space of white sand, over which no 
dark object could approach unseen; here 


she sank down, sobbing aloud. 


He was at his wits’ end. Why should 
a girl who apparently had no fear of 
bears or alligators be frightened out of 
her senses by a small snake? ‘‘Suppos- 
ing she should faint—that Dolly is always 
fainting. What on earth could I do?” 
he thought. 

Ruth, however, did not faint. But she 
sobbed and sobbed as if she could not 
stop. 

‘It’s just like her laughing,” thought 
Walter, in despair. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Chase,” 
he said aloud, “I am distracted to see 
how I have made you suffer. These 
Florida snakes do very little harm, un- 


less one happens to step on them una- © 


wares. I did not imagine, I did not 
dream, that the mere sight— But that 
makes no difference; I shall never for- 
give myself; never!” 

Ruth looked up, catching her breath. 
“It was so dreadful!” she murmured, 
brokenly. ‘‘ Did you see its—its mouth?” 
She was so white that even her lips were 
colorless; her blue eyes were dilated 
strangely. 

He grew more and more alarmed. Ap- 
parently she saw it, for she tried to con- 
trol herself; and, after two or three min- 
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utes, she succeeded. ‘‘ You must not 
mind if I happen to look rather pale,” 
she said, timidly. ‘‘I am sometimes 
very pale for a moment or two. And 
then I get dreadfully red in the same 
way. Dolly often speaks of it. But it 
doesn’t mean anything; it soon passes. 
I can zo now,” she added, stil! timidly. 

‘*She thinks I am vexed,” he said to 
himself, surprised. He was not vexed; 
on the contrary, in her pallor and this 
new shyness she was more interesting to 
him than she had ever been before. As 
he knew that they ought to be on their 
way back, he accepted her offer to start, 
in spite of her white cheeks. But her 
steps were so weak, and she still trembled 
so convulsively, that he drew her hand 
through his arm and heldit. Giving her 
in this way all the help he could, he took 
her towards the shore, choosing a route 
through open spaces, so that there should 
be no vision of any gliding thing in the 
underbrush near by. When they were 
off again, crossing the Matanzas on a long 
tack, she was still pallid. ‘‘I haven't 
been clever,” he said to himself. ‘‘ At 
present she is unnerved by fright. But 
by to-morrow it will be anger, and she 
will say that it was all my fault.” While 
thinking of this, he talked on various 
subjects. It was a monologue. Ruth 
listened, but she scarcely answered or 
raised her eyes. 

‘*Poor Tillotson is still out; that sail 
behind us is his; or, rather, the Commo- 
dore’s,” he remarked, laughing. ‘Tl 
arrange it so that we shall meet them at 
the landing, and then we can walk across 
the island with them, and see how Mrs. 
Maple Sugar has succeeded.” 

‘* Please don’t tell them how foolishly 
frightened I was,” said Ruth, the color 
coming suddenly back to her cheeks in 
an overwhelming flush. 

“IT never tell anything. I have no 
talent for narrative,” he answered, much 
relieved to see the returning red. ‘‘ But 
am dreadfully cut up and wretched about 
that fright I was stupid enough to give 
you. I wish I could make you forget it, 
Mrs. Chase; forget it for ever and ever.” 

‘*On the contrary, I am afraid I shall 
remember it forever,” Ruth answered. 
Then she added, awkwardly: ‘‘ But you 
were so kind— It won't be all unplea- 
sant.” 

‘*What a school-girl it is!” thought 
Walter. ‘‘ And, above all things, what 
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She must lead 
However, as he 


She 


a creature of extremes! 
Horace Chase a life! 


adores her, I suppose it is all right. 
is certainly seductively lovely.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


At the end of the week Horace Chase 
returned. And the next morning he paid 
a visit to his mother-in-law. Hestill used 
his ‘‘ma’am ” when talking to her; she 
still called him ‘‘ Mr. Chase.” In men- 
tioning him to others she sometimes suc- 
ceeded in bringing out a ‘*‘ Horace.” But 
when the tall grave-looking man was be- 
fore her in person, she never got beyond 
the more formal title. 

‘* My trip to Savannah, ma’am, was con- 
nected with business,” Chase began, after 
he had gone through his usual elaborate 
inquiries about her health and ‘‘the 
health of Miss Dolly.” ‘‘One of my 
friends, David Patterson by name, and 
myself have been engaged for some time 
in arranging a new enterprise, in which 
we are about to embark, in California. 
Matters are now sufficiently advanced for 
me to mention that by about May next 
we shall need a confidential man in New 
York to attend to the Eastern part of it. 
It is highly important to me, ma’am, to 
have for that position some one I know, 
some one I can trust. Mr. Patterson will 
go himself to California, and remain there, 
probably, a year or more. Meanwhile I, 
at the East, shall need just the right man 
under me; for I have other things to see 
to; I cannot give all my time to this new 
concern. Do you think, ma’am, that Mr. 
Franklin could be induced to take the 
place? Under the circumstances, I should 
esteem it a favor.” And here he made 
Jared's mother a little bow. 

‘““You are most kind,” answered Mrs. 
Franklin. Having refused (loftily) to 
know anything of the correspondence be- 
tween Ruth and Genevieve, she had in 
reality no knowledge of the proposed New 
York place. ‘‘ Jared’s present position is 
wretched drudgery,” she went on; ‘‘ far 
beneath his abilities— which are really 
great.” 

‘*Just so. And what should you rec- 
ommend, ma’am, as the best way to open 
the subject? Shall I take a run up to 
Raleigh? Or shall I drop him a line? 
Perhaps you yourself would like to write?” 

The mother reflected. ‘‘If I do,” she 
thought, ‘‘ Jared will fancy that I have 
begged the place for him. If Ruth writes, 
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he will be sure of it. If Mr. Chase writes. 
Jared will answer within the hour—a let 
ter full of jokes and friendliness, but- 
declining. If Chase goes to Raleigh jy 
person, Jared will decline verbally, and 
with even more unassailable good-humor 
No, there is only one person in the world 
who could make him yield, and that is 
Genevieve!” At this thought, her face. 
which always showed like a baromete: 
her inward feelings, changed so marked) y 
that her son-in-law hastened to interpos: 
‘* Don’t bother about the ways and means 
ma’am ; I guess I can fix it all right.” He 
spoke in a confident tone, in order to 1 
assure her; for he had a sincere liking 
for the ‘‘ limber old lady,” as he mentally 
called her. His confidence, however, was 
in a large measure assumed. Where bus 
ness matters were in question, the “off 
ishness,” as he termed it, of this ex-naval 
officer had seemed to him a queer trait 
that he hardly knew how to grapple with 
**On such subjects he is almost a crank,” 
he had told himself, meditatively. 

‘“*T was only thinking that my daugh 
ter-in-law would be the best person to 
speak to Jared,” replied Mrs. Franklin at 
last. The words came out with an effort 

““Gen? So she would; she is ver) 
clear-headed. But if she is to be the one, 
I must first let her know just what the 
place is, and all about it, and how can 
that be done, ma’am? Wouldn't Mr. 
Franklin see my letter?” 

‘‘No. For she isn’t in Raleigh; she is 
at Asheville.” 

‘“Why, how’s that?” inquired Chase, 
who had seen, from the first, Jared’sstrong 
attachment to his wife. 

‘*How indeed!” thought the mother. 
Her lips quivered. She tightened them 
in order to conceal it. The satisfaction 
which she had for a time felt in the idea 
that Genevieve was learning, at last, that 
she could not al ways control her husband 
entirely—this had vanished in the sense 
of her son’s long and dreary solitude. 
For the wife had not been in Raleigh dur 
ing the entire winter. Jared had been 
left to endure existence as best he could 
in his comfortless boarding-house. ‘‘ My 
daughter-in-law has been very closely oc 
cupied at Asheville,” she explained, after 
a moment. ‘‘ They are improving their 
house there, you know, and she can super 
intend work of that sort remarkably well : 
she has a talent for it.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” said Chase, agreeingly. 
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‘She is also much interested in a new 
ving for the Colored Home,” pursued 
Mrs. Franklin; and this time a little of 
her deep inward bitterness showed itself 
n her tone. 

‘‘Gen’sclever!” thought Chase. ‘‘She’s 
not only feathering her own nest up 
there in Asheville pretty well, but at the 
same time she is starving out that wrong- 
headed husband of hers.” Then he went 
on, aloud: ‘‘ Well, ma’am, if it’s to be 
Mrs. Jared who is to attend to the matter 
for me, I guess I'll wait until I can put 
the whole thing before her in a nutshell, 
with all the details arranged. That will 
be pretty soon now—as soon as I come 
back from California. For I must go to 
California myself before long.” 

‘Are you going to take Ruth? How 
| shall miss her!” said the mother, dis- 
piritedly. 

‘‘We shall not be gone a great while. 
Only five or six weeks. On _ second 
thoughts, why shouldn’t you come along, 
ma’am?—come along with us? I could 
fix it so as you'd be pretty comfort- 
able.” 

‘You are very kind. 
leave Dolly.” 

‘‘Of course not. I didn’t mean that, 
ma’am; I meant that Miss Dolly should 
come along too. That French woman of 
Ruth’s—Felicity—she’s capital when trav- 
elling. Or we could have a trained 
nurse? They have very attractive nurses 
now, ma’am; real ladies; and very good- 
looking too, and sprightly.” 

‘You are always thoughtful about 
everything,” answered Mrs. Franklin, 
amused at this description. ‘“ But it is 
impossible, Mr. Chase. Dolly can travel 
for two or three days, if we. take the 
greatest precautions; but a longer time, 
or hotel life of any sort, makes her ill. 
Ruth is coming to lunch, isn’t she? With 
Malachi? Iam so glad you brought him 
down; he doesn’t have many holidays.” 

‘* Well, ma’am, he was there in Savan- 
nah, buying a bell; or, rather, getting 
prices. A church bell, as I understood— 
a small one He'd about got through, 
and was going back to Asheville that 
same night, when I suggested to him to 
come down to St. Augustine for three or 
four days. ‘Come down and see your 
wandering flock,’—that is what I remark- 
ed to him. For you know, ma’am, that 
with yourself and Miss Dolly, the Com- 
modore and Mrs. Kip, you make four— 


But I could not 
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four of his summer sheep in Florida. In 
cluding Miss Evangeline Taylor, four 
sheep and a lamb.” 

Mrs. Franklin smiled. But she felt 
herself called upon to explain a little. 
‘We are not of his flock, exactly; Mr. 
Hill has a mission charge in the moun 
tain country. But though he is not our 
rector, we are all much attached to him.” 

‘*He’s acapital little fellow, and works 
hard. I’ve great respect for him. But 
somehow, ma’‘am, he’s taken a queer way 
lately of stopping short when he is talk 
ing, almost as though he had choked. 
And choked on purpose!” 

‘*So he has. Choked himself off,” an 
swered Mrs. Franklin, breaking into a 
laugh. ‘‘When with you—so he tells 
us—he is constantly tempted to ask for 
money for his mission work. He knows, 
however, that the clergy are always ac- 
cused of paying court to rich men for 
begging purposes, and he is determined 
to be an exception. But he finds it un 
commonly hard work.” 

‘*How much does he want?” inquired 
Chase. Then he paused. ‘‘ Perhaps his 
notions take the form of a church?” he 
wenton. ‘I've been thinking a little of 
building a church, ma’am. You see, my 
mother was a great church- goer: she 
found her principal comfort in it. Ive 
been very far from steady myself, I’m 
sorry to say. I haven’t done much credit 
to her bringing up. And so I’ve thought 
that I'd put up a church some day, as a 
sort of memory of her. Because, if she’d 
lived, she would have liked that better 
than anything.” 

‘*Do you mean an Episcopal church?” 
inquired Mrs. Franklin, touched by these 
words. 

‘Well, she 
Chase replied. ‘‘So perhaps I have 
rather a prejudice in favor of that de- 
nomination. But I’m not set upon it; I 
should think it might be built so as to be 
suitable for all persuasions. At any rate, 
I guess Hill and I could hit it off some- 
how.” 

Here Dolly came in, and a moment 
afterwards Ruth appeared with the Rev. 
Malachi Hill. Dolly greeted the young 
missionary with much cordiality. ‘‘ How 
is Asheville?” she inquired. ‘‘ How is 
Maud Muriel?” 

Malachi’s radiant face altered. ‘‘She 
isthe same. And Jamthesame. When 
I see her coming I do everything I can 


was a Baptist herself,” 
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to get out of the way, Miss Dolly. But 
sometimes there is no corner to turn, or 
no house to go into, and I have to pass 
her. And then I know just how she 
will say it! Like this.” And tighten- 
ing his lips, he brought out a low, deep 
‘** Manikin!” 

‘*Brace up,” said Dolly. ‘*‘ You must 
look back at her—look her down! Make 
her falter, Mr. Hill.” 

‘“Oh, falter!” repeated poor Malachi, 
hopelessly. 

Another guest now appeared—Mrs. 
Kip. For Mrs. Franklin had invited 
them all to lunch with her before the jes- 
samine hunt, which had been appointed 
for that afternoon. As it happened, Mrs. 
Kip’s first question also was, ‘‘ How is 
Miss Mackintosh?” 

‘Unchanged. At least she treats me 
with the same contumely,” answered the 
clergyman. 

“Tf you pour forth such words as 
‘contumely,’ Mr. Hill, people will call 
you affected,” said Dolly, in humorous 
warning. 

‘*Now, Dolly, don’t say that,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Kip. ‘‘ For unusual words are 
so full of dignity. I don’t know what I 
wouldn't give if J could bring in, natu- 
rally and easily, when I am talking, such 
a word, for instance, as jejune! And for 
clergymen it is especially distinguished. 
Though there is one clerical word, Mr. 
Hill, that I do think might be altered, 
and that is closet. Why should we al- 
ways be told to meditate in our closets? 
Generally there is no room for a chair; 
so all one can think of is people sitting 
on the floor among the shoes.” Every- 
body laughed. Mrs. Kip, however, had 
made her remark in perfect good faith. 
The entrance of Walter Willoughby com- 
pleted the party, and lunch was an- 
nounced. When the meal was over (as 
was usual in a Franklin household, it 
had been full of succulent excellence), 
and they had come back to the sitting- 
room, they found Félicité in waiting 
with Petie Trone, Esq. Félicité, a 
French woman with a trim waist and 
large eyes, always looked as though she 
would like to be wicked. In reality, 
however, she was harmless; one insatia- 
ble ambition within her swallowed up 
all else, even a possible taste for devil- 
try; namely, an ambition not to be mid- 
dle-aged. As she was forty-eight, the 
struggle took all her time. “I bring to 
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madame le petit tréne for his pron 
enade,” she said, as, after a respectf,| 
salutation to the company, she detached 
the leader from the dog’s collar. 

**Must that fat little wretch go with 
us?” Chase inquired, after the maid had 
departed. 

For answer, Ruth took up Mr. Trone 
and deposited him on her husband's 
knee. ‘‘Yes. And you are to see to 
him.” 

‘* What do you suppose the French wo 
man thinks the dog’s name really is, Mrs. 
Chase?” inquired Walter. ‘‘She pro 
nounces it exactly as though she thought 
it was ‘the little throne’! And, by-the- 
way, is your squirrel down here too? | 
haven’t seen him.” 

‘**Robert the Squirrel—” began Chase, 
with his hands in his trousers pockets; 
then he paused. ‘‘ That’s just like Ro) 
ert the Devil, isn’t it? I mean an opera, 
ma’am, of that name that they were giv- 
ing in New York last winter,” he ex 
plained to Mrs. Franklin, so that she 
should not think he was swearing. 

‘** Oh, Robert the Devil will do equally 
well as a nickname for Bob,” suggested 
Dolly. 

‘Well, at any rate, Robert the Squir 
rel isn’t here,” Chase went on. ‘He 
boards with Mr. Hill for the winter, Wal- 
ter; special terms made for nuts. And, 
by-the-way, Hill, you haven’t mentioned 
Larue; how is the Senator? I’m keeping 
my eye on him for future use in booming 
our resort, you know. The Governor of 
North Carolina remarking to the Govern- 
or of South Carolina—you’ve heard that 
story? Well, sir, what we propose now 
is to have the Senator from North Caro- 
lina remark to the Senator from South 
Carolina (and to all the other Senators 
thrown in) that Asheville is bound to be 
the Lone Star of mountain resorts south 
of the Catskills.” 

Lilian Kip’s heart had given a jump at 
Larue’s name; to carry it off, she took 
up Mrs. Franklin’s new novel. (For 
Chase’s order had been a perennial one: 
“‘all the latest articles in fiction” pur- 
sued Mrs. Franklin hotly month after 
month.) ‘‘Oh, I am sure you don’t like 
this,” said Lilian, when she had read the 
title. 

‘**T have only just begun it,” answered 
Mrs. Franklin. ‘‘ But why shouldn’t I 
like it? It is said to be very original.” 

“It is not at all the book I should 
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wish to put into the hands of Evangeline 
Taylor,” replied Mrs. Kip, decisively. 

‘Her one test for the entire literature 
of the world,” remarked Dolly to Walter 
Willoughby, in an undertone. 

The search for the first jessamine was 
in those days one of the regular amuse 
ments of a St. Augustine winter. At the 
end of St. George Street, beyond the two 
pomegranate -topped pillars of the old 
city gate, Mrs. Franklin’s guests came 
upon the other members of the searching 
party, and they all walked on together 
along the shell road. On the right, Fort 
San Marco loomed up darkly, with the 
figures of several Indians on its top out- 
lined against the sky. Beyond shone the 
white sand hills of the North Beach and 
the blue water of the North River. At 
the end of the road the searchers entered 
a range of parklike glades; here the yel- 
low jessamine, the loveliest wild flower 
of the early Florida spring, unfolds its 
tendrils and bell-shaped flowers as it 
clambers over the low trees and thickets, 
lighting up their evergreen foliage with 
its embroidery of gold. Dolly and Mrs. 
Franklin had accompanied the party in a 
phaeton. ‘“‘I think I can drive almost 
everywhere, even without a road, as the 
ground is so level and open,” Dolly sug- 
gested. ‘* But you must serve as our 
guide, Ruth. Please keep us in sight, 
and I will follow you.” 

But after a while Ruth forgot this in- 
junction. Mrs. Franklin, always inter- 
ested in whatever was going on, had al 
ready disappeared; she was searching for 
the jessamine with the eagerness of a 
girl. Dolly, finding herself thus desert- 
ed, stopped; she looked much disturbed. 
But her brother-in-law, who had his eye 
on the pony from the beginning, soon ap- 
peared in sight. ‘‘ What, alone?” he said, 
coming up. 

Upon seeing him, Dolly cleared her 
brow. ‘‘I don’t mind it,” she answered ; 
‘the glades are so pretty, and the sky is 
so blue.” : 

Chase examined the glades, but with- 
out any marked admiration in his glance. 

‘Where is Ruth?” Dolly went on. 

‘‘She’s just round the corner-—I mean 
on the other side of that thicket. Wal- 
ter has found some of the vine they are 
all hunting for, and she’s in a great 
jubilation over it; she wanted to find it 
ahead of Mr. Kean, who always gets it 
first.” 


‘** Please tell her to bring me a spray 
of it.” 

Assuring himself that the pony felt no 
curiosity about the absence of a road 
under his New York feet, Chase, with his 
leisurely step, went in search of his wife. 
He found her catching jessamine, which 
Walter, who had climbed into a wild-plum 
tree, was throwing down. She had already 
adorned herseif with the blossoms, and 
when she saw her husband approaching 
she went to meet him, and carefully wound 
a spray round his hat. 

‘* Your sister wants some; she told me 
to tell you. She's back there a little way 
—on the left,” said Chase. ‘‘ Hullo! here 
comes a wounded hero;” for Petie Trone, 
Esq., had appeared, limping dolefully. 
‘Never mind; I'll see to the scamp if 
you want to go to Dolly,” he went on. 
He stooped and took up the dog with 
gentle touch. ‘‘ He has probably stepped 
on some prickly-pears.”’ 

When Ruth had gone, Walter's interest 
in the jessamine vanished. He swung 
himself down to the ground. “Mrs. 


Chase has been telling me that you are 
thinking of going to California very soon?” 
he said, inquiringly. 


‘*Yes; I guess weshall get off next week,” 
Chase answered, examining Trone’s silky 
little paws. 

‘Iam going to be very bold,” Walter 
went on. ‘‘I am going to ask you to 
take me with you.” 

Chase’s features did not move, but his 
whole expression altered ; the half-humor- 
ous look which his face always wore when, 
in the company of his young wife, he was 
‘taking things easy,” as he called it, gave 
place in a flash to the cool reticence of the 
man of business. ‘‘Take you?” he in- 
quired, briefly. ‘‘ Why?” 

And then Willoughby, in the plainest 
and most direct words (a directness which 
was not, however, without that eloquence 
that comes from an intense desire), ex- 
plained his wish to be admitted to a part, 
however small, in the California scheme. 
He allowed himself no reserves; he told 
the whole story of his father’s spendthrift 
propensities, and his own small means in 
consequence. ‘‘I havea fixed determina- 
tion to make money, Mr. Chase. I dare 
say you have thought meidle; but I should 
not have idled if I had had at any time 
the right thing to gointo. Work? There 
is literally no amount of work that I 
should shrink from if it led towards the 
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fortune upon which I am bent. I can, 
and I will, work as hard as ever you your- 
self have worked.” 

‘*T’m afraid you're looking for a soft 
snap,” said Chase, shifting Mr. Trone to 
his left arm, and putting his right hand 
into his trousers pocket, where he jingled 
a bunch of keys vaguely. 

‘If you will let me come in, even by a 
little edge only, I am sure you won't re- 
gret it,” Walter went on. ‘‘Can’t you 
recall, by looking back, your own deter- 
mination to succeed,and how far it carried 
you, how strong it made you? Well, that 
is the way I feel to-day. You ought to 
be able tocomprehend me. You've been 
over the same road.” 

‘*The same road!” repeated Chase, iron- 
ically. ‘‘Let’s size it up a little. I was 
taken out of school before I was fourteen 
—when my father died. From that day 
I had not only to earn every crumb of 
bread I ate, but help to earn the bread of 
my sisters too. Before I was eighteen I 
had worked at half a dozen different 
things, and always at the rate of thirteen 
or fourteen hours a day. By the time I 
was twenty I was old; I had already 
lived a long and hard life. Now your 


side: A good home; every luxury; school; 
college; Europe.” 

‘*You think that because I have been 
through Columbia, and because I once 
had a yacht (the yacht was in reality my 
uncle’s), I shall never make a good busi- 


ness man,” replied Walter. ‘‘ Unfortu- 
nately I have no means of proving to 
you the contrary, unless you will give me 
the chance I ask for. I don’t pretend, of 
course, to have anything like your tal- 
ents; they are your own, and unapproach- 
ed. But I do say that I have ability; I 
feel that I have.” 

‘It’s sizzling, is it?” commented Chase. 
‘‘ Why don’t you put it into the business 
you're in already, then—the steamship 
firm of Willoughby, Chase, and Co.? 
Boom that; put on steam, and boom it 
for all you’re worth; your uncles and I 
will see you through. You say you only 
want a chance; why on earth don’t you 
take the one that lies before you? If you 
wish to convince me you know something, 
that’s the way.” 

‘*The steamship concern is too slow for 
me; I have looked into it, and I know. 
I might work at it for ten years, or even 
twenty, and I should not be very rich,” 
Walter answered. ‘‘I’m ina hurry! I 
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am willing to give everything on 1 
side—all my time and my strength and 
my brains; but I want something good 
on the other.” 

‘*Now you’re shouting.” 

“*The steamship firm is routine—rec- 
lar; that isn’t the way you made you; 
money,” Walter went on. 

‘“My way is open to everybody. It 
isn’t covered by any patent that I know 
of,” remarked Chase, in his dry tones. 

‘* Yes, it is,” answered Walter, immedi 
ately taking him up. ‘Or rather it was 
The Bubble Baking- Powder was very 
tightly patented.” 

Chase grinned a little over this sally 
But he was not moved towards the least 
concession, and Walter saw that he was 
not; he therefore played his last card 
‘“*T have a good deal of influence with my 
uncles, I think; especially with my uncle 
Nicholas.”’ 

‘“Put your money on Nicholas Wil- 
loughby, and you're safe, every time,” re- 
marked Chase, in a general way. 

‘“*T don’t know whether you and Pat 
terson care for more capital in developing 
your California scheme?” Walter went 
on. ‘‘But if you do, I could probably 
help you to some.” 

Chase looked at him. The younger 
man’s eyes met his, bright as steel. 

The millionaire walked over to a block 
of coquina, which had formed part of a 
Spanish house; here he seated himself, 
established Petie Trone, Esq., comfortably 
on his knee, and lifting his hand, tilted 
back still further on his head his jessa 
mine-decked hat. ‘‘ You’ve been blowing 
about being able to work, Walter. But we 
can get plenty of hard workers without 
letting em into thering. And you've been 
talking about being sharp. Sharp you 
may be. But I rather guess that when 
it comes to that, Dave Patterson and I 
don’t need any help. Capital, however, 
is another matter; it’s always another 
matter. -By enlarging our scheme at its 
present stage by a third (which we could 
do easily if your uncle Nicholas came in), 
we should make a much bigger pile.” 

There was no second block of coquina; 
Walter remained standing. But his com- 
pact figure, much shorter than Chase’s 
long length, looked sturdy and firm as he 
stood beside the other man. “I could 
not go to my uncle without knowing 
what I am to tell him,” he remarked, 
after a moment. 
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“Certainly not!’ Chase answered. 
Then, after further reflection (this time 
Walter did not break the silence), he said: 
‘Well, see here; I may as well state at 
the outset that unless your uncle will come 
in to a pretty big tune, we don’t want him 
at all; ‘twouldn’t pay us; we'd prefer to 
play it alone. Now your uncles don’t 
strike me as men who are willing to take 
risks. You say you have influence with 
‘em, or rather with Nick. But I’ve got 
no proof of that. Of course it’s possible; 
Nick has brought you up; he’s got no 
son—only girls; perhaps he'd be willing 
to do for you what he’d do for a son of 
his own; perhaps he really would take a 
risk for your sake to give you a first-class 
start. But I repeat that I’ve no proof of 
your having the least influence with him. 
What's more, I've a healthy amount of 
doubt about it. Oh, tf dare say you be- 
lieve you’ve got a pull; you're straight 
as far as that goes. My notion is simply 
that you're mistaken, that you’re bark- 
ing up the wrong tree; Nicholas ain’t 
that sort! However, as it happens to be 
the moment when we could enlarge (and 
double the profits), Pll give you my terms. 
You have convinced me at least of one 


ng 


thing, and that is that you’re very sharp 
set yourself as to money-making; you 


want tremendously to catch on. And it’s 
that I'm going to take as my security. 
In this way. In order to learn whether 
your uncle Nicholas, to oblige you, is 
willing to come in with Patterson and 
myself in this affair, you must first know 
what the affair is (as you very justly re- 
marked); I must therefore tell you the 
whole scheme—show all my hand. Now, 
then, if I do this, and your uncle doesn’t 
take it up, then not only you don’t get in 
yourself, but if I see the slightest indica- 
tion that my confidence has been abused, 
I sell out of that steamship firm in- 
stanter, and, as I’m virtually the firm, 
you know what that will mean! And 
the one other property you have—-that 
stock—you’ll be surprised to see how it 
‘ll go down to next to nothing on the 
street. "Twon’t hurt me, you know. As 
for you, you'll deserve it all, and more 
too, for having been a dunderhead !” 

‘I accept the terms,” answered Wil- 
loughby. ‘‘ Under the circumstances, 
they're not even hard. If I fail,I ama 
dunderhead! I shall be the first to say 
it. But I sha’n’t fail.” (Even at this 
moment, though he was intensely ab- 
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sorbed, his eye was struck by the con- 
trast between the keen hard expression 
of Horace Chase’s face and his flower- 
decked hat; between the dry tones of his 
voice and the care with which he still 
held his wife’s little dog, who at this in- 
stant, after a long yawn, affectionately 
licked the hand~-that held him, ringing 
by the motion the three small silver bells 
with which his young mistress had adorn- 
ed his collar.) ‘‘If I am to go to Cali- 
fornia with you next week, I have no 
time to lose,” he went on, promptly. 
‘*For I must first go to New York, of 
course, to see my uncle.” 

‘* Well, rather!” interpolated Chase. 

‘*Couldn’t you tell me now whatever I 
have to know?” Walter continued. ‘‘This 
is as good a place as any. We might 
walk towards that house on the right, 
near the shore; there is no danger of 
there being any jessamine there.” 

Here Ruth appeared. ‘‘ Haven’t you 
found any more?” she asked, surprised. 
“Mr. Willoughby, you pretended to be 
so much interested! As for you, Horace, 
where is your spirit? I thought you 
liked to be first in everything?” 

‘First in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,” quoted 
Chase. ‘‘Here—you’d better put your 
monkey in the phaeton,” he went on, 
passing over Mr. Trone. ‘‘ He has a little 
rheumatism in his paw. But you must 
try to bear it.” His voice had again its 
humorous tones; the penetrating look in 
his eyes had vanished. His wife standing 
there, adorned with jessamine, her lovely 
face looking childlike as she stroked her 
dog, seemed to change the man of a mo- 
ment before into an entirely different be- 
ing. In reality it did not do this; but it 
brought out another part of his nature, 
and a part equally strong. Ruth had 
taken off her gloves; the splendid gems 
which her husband had given her flash- 
ed on her hands as she lifted Mr. Trone 
to her shoulder and laid her cheek against 
his little black head. ‘‘We are going 
for a short walk, Willoughby and I,” 
Chase said—‘‘ over towards that house 
on the shore. We'll be back soon.” 

“That house is Dalton’s,” answered 
Ruth, looking in that direction. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dalton makes the loveliest baskets, Hor- 
ace; won't you get me one? They are 
always a little one-sided, and that makes 
them much more original, you know, 
than those that are for sale in town.” 
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‘*Oh, it makes them more original, does 
it?” repeated Chase. 

When he returned, an hour later, he 
brought the basket. 

Walter Willoughby started that night 
for New York. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SEVEN weeks after she had searched 
for the first jessamine, Ruth Chase was 
again at St. Augustine. But in the mean 
while she had travelled thousands of 
miles, having accompanied her husband 
to California. Chase had come back to 
Florida on David Patterson’s account. 
Stricken down unexpectedly by inflam- 
matery rheumatism at Palatka, Patter- 
son Yad been kept there. When Chase 
reached New York, on his return from 
the /West, and found the dictated letter 
(which was all that the sufferer could 
send), he decided that the best thing he 
could do would be to go to Palatka him- 
self, and immediately. 

Ruth was delighted. ‘‘ That means St. 
Augustine for me, doesn’t it? I am so 
glad. St. Augustine is the loveliest place 
in the world, and mother and Dolly are 
still there. Oh, I am so glad!” 


‘‘ Why, Ruthie, do you care so much 


about it as all that? Why didn’t you 
say so before?” said Chase, looking up 
from his letters. ‘‘Then I could have 
taken you down in any case. Whereas 
now it’s only this accident of Patterson’s 
being laid up that has made me de- 
cide to go. You must tell me what you 
want, always. It’s the only way we can 
get along at all,” he concluded, his deep 
affection visible in his voice under the 
mock severity. 

Ruth gazed at the fire; forin New York, 
at the end of March, it was still cold. 
‘*T love St. Augustine. I was so happy 
there this winter,” she said, musingly. 

‘‘ Shall I build you a house near the sea- 
wall?” inquired her husband, gathering up 
his letters and telegrams. As he left the 
room, he paused beside her long enough 
to pass his hand fondly over her hair. 

It was arranged that Walter Willough- 
by, who had returned with them from 
California, should also accompany them 
southward. For there were certain de- 
tails of the Western enterprise which Pat- 
terson understood better than any one else 
did, as he had devoted his attention to 
them for several months; it now became 
important that these details should be ex- 
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plained to the younger man, in the ()os- 
sible) case of Patterson’s being laid ip 
for some time longer. After one day jy 
New York, therefore, Chase and his wife 
and young Willoughby started for the 
land of flowers. At Savannah a telegram 
met them : ‘‘ Horace Chase, Pulaski House. 
Savannah. Come one at time. Not able 
talk two. Patterson.” 

‘* He evidently thinks he’s dangerously 
ill,” commented Chase. ‘‘ That dictated 
letter, you know, said that he was in great 
pain. I suppose we'll have to humor 
him.” He therefore took his wife to St. 
Augustine, and then crossed to Palatka 
by himself. Walter was to wait at 3t. 
Augustine for further directions. 

The young New-Yorker agreed to every 
thing. He was in excellent spirits; he 
had, in truth, been living in a state of in 
ward excitement for weeks, though his 
face showed nothing of it. For his uncle 
had consented, and he (Walter) had got 
his foot into the stirrup at last. The ride 
might be breakneck, and it might be hard, 
but at least it would not be long, and it 
would end at the wished-for goal. Be- 
tween two such riders as Patterson and 
Horace Chase (Horace Chase especially; 
best of all, Horace Chase!), he could not 
fall behind; they would sweep him along 
between them; he should come in abreast 
A closer acquaintance with Chase had 
only increased his admiration for the 
man’s extraordinary mind. ‘‘If ever 
there was a genius for directing big com 
binations, here’s one with a vengeance, ” 
he said to himself. 

On the second day after Chase’s de 
parture for Palatka, Ruth and her mother, 
in the late afternoon, drove across tlie 
Sebastian River by way of the red bridge. 
and thence to the barrens. These great 
tree-dotted Florida prairies have a charm 
for far-sighted eyes; their broad, un 
fenced, unguarded expanses, stretching 
away on all sides, carpeted with flowers 
and ferns and the fans of the dwarf-pa! 
metto, have an air of wild freedom that 
is alluring. Walter Willoughby accom 
panied the two ladies, perched in the little 
seat behind. He had, in fact, nothing else 
to do, as Chase had sent no telegram. 

They drove first to the Ponce de Leon 
spring. And Ruth made them drink to 
their ‘‘inevitable return.” ‘‘The wate: 
is charmed, you know,” she explained. 
‘*Tf we drink, we shall all have to come 
back, whether we wish it or not.” 
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‘‘ Like the fountain of Trevi at Rome,” 
said Walter. Daily companionship for 
seven weeks had made him feel thorough- 
y at his ease with her; he had forgiven 
her for those old delays which she had 
unknowingly caused in his plans; he now 
associated her with his good fortune, with 
iis high hopes. She had been in the 
gayest spirits throughout their stay in 
California, and this too had chimed in 
with his mood. 

Leaving the spring, they drove to an- 
other part of the barren. Here the violets 
crew so thickly that they made the ground 
blue. ‘‘I must have some,” said Ruth, 
joyously. And leaving her mother com- 
fortably leaning back in the phaeton un- 
der her white umbrella, she jumped out 
and began to gather the flowers with 
her usual haste and impetuosity. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you come and help?” she said to 
Walter. ‘‘ You're terribly lazy. Tie the 
ponies to that tree, and set to work.” 

Walter obeyed. But he only gathered 
eight violets; then he stopped, and stood 
fanning himself with his straw hat. ‘‘It 
is very warm. Won't you let me get 
pitcher-plants instead? There are ever so 
many over there. They are so large that 
eight of them will make a splendid show.” 

‘* Horrid murdering things!” said Ruth. 
“They are regular butchers. Let them 
alone.” But they strolled that way to look 
at them; and then they walked on tow- 
ards a ridge, where she was sure that they 
should find calopogon. Beyond the ridge 
there was a little clear pool, whose amber- 
colored water rested on a bed of silver 
sand; along one side rose the delicate 
plumes of the Osmunda regalis. ‘‘Isn’t 
it lovely?” said Ruth. ‘‘I don’t believe 
there is anything more beautiful in all 
Florida.” 

‘Yes, one thing,” thought Walter, 
‘and that is Ruth Chase.” For Ruth’s 
beauty had deepened richly during the 
past half-year. It was not Walter alone 
who had noticed the change. Every one 
spoke of it. At present his eyes could not 
but note it once more as she stood there 
in her white dress under the tall ferns. 

Then suddenly his thoughts were di- 
verted in another direction. ‘‘ That's for 
me!” heexclaimed. For he had discerned 
in the distance a little negro boy on horse- 
back. ‘‘ He is bringing me my telegram 
at last—I mean the one from your hus- 
band, Mrs.Chase. I have been expecting 
it, you know, for two days. The stupid is 
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following the road. I wonder if I couldn't 
make him see me from here, so as to gain 
time?” And taking off his hat, he waved 
it high in the air. But the child kept on 
his course. ‘‘ Perhaps I can make him 
hear,” said Walter. He shouted, whistled, 
called. But all to no purpose. ‘‘We 
might as well go back towards the phae- 
ton,” he suggested. And they started. 

‘“What will the telegram be?” said 
Ruth, arranging her violets as she walked 
on. ‘‘ Have you any idea?” 

‘A very clear one; it will tell me to 
arrive at Palatka as soon as possible.”’ 

‘* And from Palatka do you go back to 
New York?” 

‘“Yes; immediately.” 

‘* We shall be in New York too by the 
middle of April. You are to stay in New 
York, aren’t you?” 

‘“Yes. Itis to be my post in the battle 
which will end, we trust, in your hus- 
band’s piling up still higher his great for- 
tune, while J shall have laid very solidly 
the foundation of mine. Good! that boy 
sees us at last.” For the little negro, 


suddenly leaving the road, was galloping 
directly towards them over the barren, his 
bare feet flapping the flanks of his horse 


to increase its speed. Walter ran for- 
ward to meet him, took the telegram, tore 
open the envelope, and read the message 
within. Then, after rewarding the mes- 
senger (who went back to town ata break- 
neck speed in joyful opulence), he returned 
to Ruth. 

‘* Palatka?” she said, as he came up. 

‘‘No. Something entirely different, 
and very unexpected. Iam to go straight 
to California ; I am to start to-morrow 
morning. And I am to stay there; live 
there. It will be for several years, I sup- 
pose; at any rate, until this new cam- 
paign of your husband’s planning has 
been fought out to the end, and won—as 
won it surely will be. For Patterson, it 
seems, won’t be able to go at present. I 
am to take his place. Later he hopes to 
be on the spot. But even then I am to 
remain, they tell me. They have evi- 
dently arranged the whole thing. My 
instructions are to meet me there.” He 
felt inwardly a great sense of triumph 
that he was considered competent—al- 
ready considered competent to take charge 
of the more important post. And as he 
put the telegram in his pocket, the an- 
ticipation of success came to him like a 
breeze charged with perfume; his pulses 
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had a firm quick beat; the future—a something that was to him an intense 


future of his own choosing and arrange- 
ment—unrolled itself bright] y before him. 

Ruth had made no reply. After a mo- 
ment her silence struck him—struck him 
even in his preoccupation—and he turned 
to look at her. 

Her face had a strange, stiffened ex- 
pression, as though everything, even 
breathing, had stopped. ‘‘ You are ill?” 
he exclaimed. 

‘*No, not at all. Where is the phae- 
ton? I can’t see it. You know the way. 
Will you please go on? I will follow 
you.” 

‘* We'll go together, Mrs. Chase. There 
is the phaeton; don’t you see the white 
umbrella? It’s not more than three min- 
utes’ walk from here.” 

‘*Please goon. But no; mother must- 
n't— Tli just wait herea moment; I am 
so tired!” And turning her back upon 
him, she leaned against a pine-tree, with 
her head resting on its flaky trunk. 

‘*There is a fallen tree behind you; 
you could rest better there,” Walter sug- 
gested. She obeyed; with her eyes closed, 
her hands folded in her lap, she sat there 
motionless. ‘‘I could easily bring the 
‘There is 


phaeton here,” he went on. 
no road, but the ground is smooth.” 

She shook her head. 

After a moment he began to talk; part- 
ly to fill the pause, partly to give expres- 
sion to the thoughts that occupied his 
own mind—occupied it so fully that he 


did not give close heed to her. She was 
suddenly tired. Well, that was nothing 
unusual; it was always something sud- 
den; generally a sudden gayety. At any 
rate, she could rest there comfortably un- 
til she felt able to go on. ‘‘It’s very odd 
to me to think that to-morrow I shall be 
on my way to California again,” he be- 
gan. ‘‘That’s what I get by being the 
poor one of the company, Mrs. Chase. 
Your husband and Patterson and my un- 
cle, they sit comfortably at home, but 
they send me from pillar to post without 
the least scruple. I don’t mind the go- 
ing. But the staying—that’s a change 
indeed. To live in California— I have 
had a good many ideas in my mind, but 
I confess I have never had that.” He 
laughed. But it was easy to see that the 
idea pleased him greatly. 

Ruth turned; her eyes met his. And 
then, startled, amazed, the young man 
read in their depths, or thought he read, 


surprise. 

At the same moment she rose. 
go now,” she said. ‘‘ Mother 
wondering where I am.” 

He accompanied her in silence, };j< 
mind in a whirl. She said a few words 
on ordinary subjects. Every now and 
then her voice came near failing entirely. 
and she paused. But she always begs) 
again. Just before she reached the phi 
ton she took a gray gauze veil from }\«y 
pocket, and tied it hastily across her face 
under her broad-brimmed hat. Mrs 
Franklin was waiting for them in Jaz, 
tranquillity. While Walter untied thy 
ponies, Ruth took the small seat behind 
‘*“Just for a change,” she explained 
Walter, in her vacant place, drove then 
back to town. Having taken Mrs. Fran) 
lin home, he left Ruth at her own door 
‘As I'm off early to-morrow morning 
Mrs. Chase, I'll bid you good-by now,” hic 
said, as the waiting servant came fo: 
ward to the ponies’ heads. She gave hiim 
her hand. He could not see her face dis 
tinctly through that baffling gray veil. 

That evening at eleven o'clock he 
passed her house again. He had said io 
himself that he would go as far as thie 
barracks and back—a farewell St. Augus 
tine walk. As he went by he saw that 
the drawing-room was still lighted. ‘‘ Sh 
has not gone to bed,” he thought. He 
jumped down from the wall, crossed the 
road, and going up the steps, put his hand 
on the bell-knob. But he did not ring 
a sudden temptation took possession 0 
him, and he turned the handle of the 
door. The bolt had not been pushed for 
ward, and the old portal yielded. Going 
in with quiet step, he turned towards tli 
drawing-room. There was no sound of 
voices. ‘If her mother is with her, !'!! 
pretend that I’ve had another telegram,’ 
he thought. And then he opened tlie 
drawing-room door. On a couch in tlie 
corner was Ruth Chase, alone, her face 
hidden in her hands. 

She started to her feet as he came in 
‘* After all, Mrs. Chase, I found that | 
wanted more of a good-by—” he began 
And then, a second time, in her eyes lie 
read the astonishing, bewildering story. 
‘She is still unconscious of what it is,” 
he thought. ‘‘If I go away at once—at 
once and forever—no harm is done. And 
that is what I shall do.” This was his 
intention, and he knew that he should 
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follow it. The very certainty, however, 
made him allow himself a moment or two 
of delay. For how beautiful she was, 
how enchantingly beautiful! and how 
deeply she loved him! He could not help 
offering, as it were, a tribute to both; it 
seemed to him that he would be a boor 
not todo so. And then, before he knew 
it, he had gone further. ‘‘ You see how 
it is with me,” he began. ‘‘ You see that 
I love you; I myself did not know it un 
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; 


til now.” (What was this he was telling 
her? And somehow, for the moment, it 
was true!) ‘‘Don’t think that I do not 
understand,” he went on. “I under- 
stand all—all—” While he was uttering 
these words he met her eyes again. And 
then he felt that he was losing his head. 
‘‘T’'m not an abject fool!” he managed to 
say to himself, mutely—mutely but vio- 
lently. And he left the house. 
It took all his strength to do it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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E was a Georgian, the landlady said. 
} Indeed, he said so himself, volubly 
enough, when there was any one to listen. 
The difficulty seemed to be that there was 
seldom any one to listen at such times as 
found the Georgian ready for conversa- 
tion. The other boarders were, for the 
most part, young men who went to work 
in the morning just as he was getting well 
to sleep, and who came back at the hour 
when the Georgian, clean-shaved and 
cheerful, was going out for the night. 
He was well-favored and young, with 
an air of good-fellowship in his yellow 
mustaches, and with a gay, reckless gleam 
under the wide rim of his soft hat. 

It was particularly by reason of his 
handsomeness that the girl who had the 
room over the parlor had noticed him. 
She was herself pretty enough to pro- 
nounce upon these matters with authority, 
having a dark demure presence, with a 
Quakerish part in her black hair and a 
flutter of little curls at the brow. She 
was from Kansas, the landlady said, and 
was spending the winter in New York for 
the study of music, a statement borne out 
by certain trills and quavers and trials of 
voice sweetly evident now and then in 
the room over the parlor. 

When the young men of t.\e house and 
the rest of the boarders, two elderly wo- 
men of hygienic habits, were made known 
to the girl, she bowed soberly and in si- 
lence. The hot-water potions of the old 
women amused her a little, but she re- 
garded the matter with outward gravity; 
indeed, she was always rather grave, espe- 
cially in her bearing toward the young 
men. 

They were commonplace, all of them; 
variously so, but still commonplace. The 
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Georgian—she hardly saw enough of him 
to decide upon him beyond the impression 
he gave of good-breeding and good-humor. 

Once she asked the landlady if he was 
a journalist, that he seemed to work only 
at night. 

‘*God knows,” said the landlady, and 
her tone was not pious. 

She was a large woman with a queerly 
screwing gait, said to result from a leg 
conjecturably wooden. She wore crino- 
line, too, which gave a certain validity to 


the surmise, and her temper was such as 


coerced tolerance for cold 
warm salad. 

‘*He comes of good family,” she said. 
‘*His mother was here to see him in the 
spring. He staid in of nights while she 
was in the city. She was more of a lady 
than any one I ‘most ever saw, and just 
wrapped up in him—thought he was the 
best young man living. I liked her. 
That’s why I put up with him; for he’sa 
bad lot—he is that.” 

The girl wondered dimly as to the color 
of his sinning. Then remembering the 
acrimony of the voice which daily ar- 
raigned the three servants of the house, 
and brought forth a flood of Hibernie re- 
tort, she concluded that the Georgian’s 
errors were probably those to which open 
natures are prone—errors likely to meet 
short shrift from natures as sour and 
narrow as was the landlady’s. 

Thinking seriously upon the matter, 
she mounted the narrow stairs. A man 
stood aside in the landing to let her pass. 
His yellow mustaches seemed as if fluffy 
with gold-dust. His head was deferen- 
tially bared and abased. It was the Geor- 
gian going down to breakfast at three 
o'clock of the afternoon. There was dis- 
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tant interest in his eye as it rested on the 
slight figure in dark blue serge. 

The Western girl shut her door rather 
sharply. She was aware of blushing, 
and was not pleased with herself. 

Concerning the Georgian she heard 
little for some time. Then one day it 
befell that as she stood warming her 
hands at the parlor register she heard 
voices in the hallway. The elder of the 
hygienic ladies was in speech with the 
landlady, and the listless fall of her ac- 
cents carried distinctly to the girl’s ears. 

‘*T’ve just had such a sweet letter from 
her,” the old woman was saying. ‘‘ We 
correspond, you know. I wanted to read 
you this part. Let me see—oh, here it is! 
‘At church this morning a dear little 
baby, the child of an esteemed friend of 
our family, was baptized. Our pastor in 
his prayer included all children who had 
received the ordinance at his hands, and 
it was the deepest happiness to me to re- 
flect that my beloved and only son was 
one of these—indeed, a true child of the 
covenant. I long for the time when his 
affairs in New York will permit him to 
come South finally and forever. I feel 
that I have seen too little of him, his 
college life and succeeding business en- 
terprises having kept us apart. There is 
a great deal to be done in the South. I 
know he feels this to be so, and is deeply 
interested in plans for the benefit of our 
poorer classes. But I fear his sympathies 
will do him injury. Last week I sent 
him means toward aiding a poor young 
musician he had come upon in his lone- 
ly walks. He is always seeking out the 
broken and wretched. He wrote me very 
pitifully of this young man, whom he 
found starving in a garret. I was very 
glad, as I always am, to be able to help 
him. My boy’s own income from the 
estate does not enable him to do all that 
he would.’” 

There was an indignant murmur, in 
which the Kansas girl distinguished terms 
of protestation. 

‘*She ought to know!” cried the land- 
lady. ‘‘She ought to know that her son’s 
deceiving her; that he’s no more than a 
gamester and scamp. Out every night 
of his life! I never laid eyes onto a 
more dissipated young limb. She ought 
to have the wool pulled from her eyes. 
I’m not saying anything about what he 
owes me”—the voice lowered as if with 
a thought of caution, and rose again on 


a tide of accusation—‘‘ six months’ board 
and all that. He keeps putting me off 
with promises. I’m tired of it. If it 
wasn’t for his mother I'd of showed hin 
the door long ago. A child of the cove 
nant! Makes me laugh!” 

Cf the subject of this diatribe the Kan 
sas zirl saw less and less. His occupan 
cy of the adjacent room was a matter 
of inference rather than of knowledce. 
Late in the night his neighbor was oc- 
casionally awakened by the sound of a 
fumbling step on the stairs. Following 
it would be an uncertain metallic reso 
nance, the aimless adjustment of a key 
to its lock. Once or twice, meeting him 
in the hall, the girl, though her face was 
averted, saw that he looked pale and 
worn. There were hard lines at his lips. 
He seemed to shrink away as she stole by. 

On a certain morning, as she came 
along the corridor, a maid with a tray 
stopped her. 

‘Would yez tourn the knab ay the 
door for me, miss? Me hands is full.” 

‘*Is any one sick?” asked the other. 

‘Och! [ll never tell av it’s sick or 
lazy he is—the Sootherner. He’s not lift 
his bed the two days, and me with me 
face like beef with toastin’ bread fer him 
that he don’t touch when I bring it.” She 
thrust her tray into the crack of the door. 

Presently after a doctor seemed to be 
coming and going. Then it happened 
that the Kansas girl heard strange sounds 
indeed from the Georgian’s room. Some 
one in there was gay, and sang wild 
staves of bar-room ballads. Some one, 
too, was afraid, and from a burst of laugh- 
ter broke into a pitiful wailing for help, 
beseeching that they take away the row 
of little fiends who sat grimacing along 
the bedside. 

The doctor’s voice broke through these 
blended sounds with a tone of expostula 
tion. 

‘‘He must be sent away. He should 
have been sent sooner.” 

The landlady’s accents were keen with 
decision. She intimated that in her own 
house she was mistress. 

‘Oh, well,” sniffed the doctor. His 
voice carried a sense of comprehension. 
She meant to turn the young man’s mis- 
fortune to her own advantage, to levy a 
tax upon his need. There would be ex- 
orbitant charges. The doctor understood, 
but he only said: ‘‘ Oh, well, if he’s got 
any relatives they ought to be summoned! 
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Eh? Can’tI bring him around? My dear 
lady, no physician would be justified in 
making such a statement. There is marked 
congestion. He must have been going 
at a pretty lively pace. They generally 
pull through; but this fellow— A mo- 
ther, has he? You'd better telegraph.” 

The landlady seemed to hesitate. ‘‘If 
she should see him this way— I don’t 
know.” And she added: ‘‘Tll wait. I 
won't telegraph yet. He’ll pull through. 
No use throwing money away.” 

The Kansas girl felt a burning indigna- 
tion at the harsh literality of this resoive. 
If the landlady did not telegraph on the 
morrow, she herself would send word to 
the Georgian’s mother that her son was 
down with some strange, serious attack. 

But the next morning, while it was 
yet dark, the landlady sent a message to 
Georgia. The child of the covenant had 
died at three o’clock of the night. 

A deep silence hung over the house; 
doors were shut softly. The hygienic old 


ladies shuddered over the parlor register, 
drawing their shoulder-shawls close and 
talking in startled whispers. 

As the Kansas girl went up to her room, 
the next day but one, she met at the head 


of the stairs a woman with soft white hair. 
It was not one of the women of the house. 
No hint of felt insoles or spring heels lay 
in the fine long foot below the trailing 
black skirts. Traces of tears blurred the 
stranger’s lovely old face. Her eyes were 
drawn and dim, but her lips, despite their 
quivering, wore a look of calm. 

The girl on the stair withheld her 
breath at sight of the tall black form, for 
the room from which it stepped was the 
Georgian’s room, and she knew that the 
visitor must be the Georgian’s mother. 
Had she needed other evidence the brooch 
at the wrinkled, slender throat would 
have sufficed, for the portrait painted 
delicately on the ivory was that of a blue- 
eyed man, who, but for his obsolete neck- 
cloth and arrangement of hair, might 
have been the Georgian’s self. 

The older woman, taking note of the 
scared small face below her, paused. 

‘‘Pardon me,” she said. ‘‘ You knew 
my boy? You are the young lady who 
sings? He wrote of you once. I feel 
that every one he knew must always be 
dear to me.” She stopped because her 
voice had broken. ‘‘I am ashamed to 
give way so,” she added, presently. ‘‘It 
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is a privilege to lose a son as I have lost 
mine. The fever he died of was nobly 
contracted. In my selfish love I have 
warned him against the air of the poor 
quarters of the city. But his love for his 
fallen brothers—” Her eyes filled. ‘‘ He 
meant to do a great work among our 
people. The whole South would have 
felt his influence.” 

‘*T know,” breathed the girl, ‘‘ I know.” 

**He had talked with you of his plans? 
He did to the landlady. She’s just been 
telling me how kind and gentle he was, 
how circumspect, how thoughtful about 
everything, even the little money mat- 
ters young men sometimes regard light- 
ly. There was none like him. Oh!” she 
broke out, ‘‘God’s hand is heavy upon 
me, but His merey upholds me! Sup- 
pose my boy had been one who wrought 
folly and wickedness?—how should I have 
endured—” She turned suddenly into the 
room, and the girl heard her sob out, 
**My boy! my baby!” 

Staring through the blinds the next 
morning the Western girl saw two glit- 
tering ovals just below—the polished tops 
of vehicles drawn up at the curb. Over 
the steps of the house came the dull black 
of a box end ringed with blossomy white. 
Behind it walked the Georgian’s mother. 
Her unveiled face was peaceful, and the 
shadow of a smile haunted her lips. She 
had an air of majesty, as of one whose 
motherhood is glorified by some special 
consecration of the child. 

Down the brownstone steps, a foot- 
breadth behind the gracious figure of the 
Georgian’s mother, the landlady screwed 
her way. Her crinoline heaved fitfully, 
and she wore an oldish velvet sacque 
buttoned awry. Her tight knob of gray 
hair under her flat green bonnet looked 
like a knot in a tree below a big leaf. 

She was red faced as ever; her eyes 
were like little black beads set in baked 
clay. But as she stumped along, big, un- 
couth, and ridiculous, there was some- 
thing about her which made the Kansas 
girl’s breath catch. 

There was a clatter of wheels on the 
stones below. The Kansas girl took up 
her music. And in her mind was a cer- 
tain vague consciousness that the most 
impressive figure in the little common- 
place enactment she had been witnessing 
was neither the Georgian nor the Georgi- 
an’s mother. 
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X.—LOVE’S LABOR'S LOST. 


A 
PLEASANT 


Conceited Comedie 


CALLED 


Loues labors lost 


As it was presented before her Highnes 
this last Christmas. 
Newly corrected and augmented 
By W. SHAKESPERE. 
Imprinted at London by //. 


1598. 


. for Cuthbert Barby. 


S° stands the title-page of the piece in 
K) the quarto of 1598. The title is in itself 
a criticism, and the play, which was acted 
before the Queen at White Hall at Christ- 
mas, 1597, cannot be better described 
than as ‘‘conceited” and ‘‘ pleasant.” 


The ambiguity of the title-page might 


lead one to ask whether Shakespeare 
wrote Love's Labor's (he spells it more 
Americano) Lost, or whether he only 
augmented and corrected it. But no 
modern Holofernes need waste much ink 
over this enigma. Aut Guilielmus aut 
Diabolus! Who else could have written 
it? The piece is no doubt among his 
earliest—the style, the rhymes, the blank 
verse, which Marlowe taught him, all de- 
clare it; nor is the gay revelry of the 
manner less significant. There is no 
Weltschmerz here, a mood not suitable 
to a yule-tide entertainment. The poet 
is merely mocking at the pedantries, the 
affectations of his time—affectations for 
which he has a liking, to which he has 
a leaning, but which his common-sense 
and humor recognize for ridiculous. A 
euphuist himself, at his hours, he is ever 
gibing at euphuism, at Osric and Armado, 
and all his many rivals in contorted 


sentences, odd words, far-sought, dear- 


bought, and worthless verbal devices, 


Euphues and his England had set the: 


fashion—the constantly recurring fashion 
—of affectation, of over-refinement, of ep- 
igram dragged in by the ears, of cheap per- 
petual antithesis. We moderns know the 


Elizabethan manner of it from two rather 
unsuccessful parodies—Scott's, in Sir Per 
cy Shafton (in the Monastery); Charles 
Kingsley’s, in Westward Ho! Kingsley, 
with the best intentions, had no humor: 
like the proverbial Scotch editor, he ‘‘ jock 
ed wi’ deeficulty.”” As to Sir Perey Shaf 
ton, Lockhart says, ‘‘Scott might have 
considered with advantage how lightly 
and briefly Shakespeare introduces his 
euphuism, though actually the prevalent 
humor of the hour when he was writing.” 
However, Don Adriano de Armado, that 
fantastical Spaniard, is neither very light 
nor very brief. He and Sir Perey might 
have passed many a pleasant hour in 
sharpening each other’s wits and barter- 
ing similes. 

This piece is in Shakespeare’s work 
what Les Précieuses Ridicules is in the 
stage of Moliére. The affectations of 
speech, the straining after a style wholly 
out of the common, were analogous foi- 
bles under Elizabeth, under Louis XIV., 
under Victoria. The great Elizabethan 
age, newly enriched by the revival of 
letters, by the spoils of Greece, had a 
most uncertain taste. As in Chapman's 
poems, not to speak of Huphues, it wan- 
dered far in search of periphrases and 
new-fangled turns, which were really bar- 
barous, which are in the taste of those 
Icelandic staves which Grettir and Skar- 
phedin sang. It is a curious thing that 
the heroic Northern age should have 
shared a taste with the age of Elizabeth, 
a taste for esoteric, conventional, scarce 
intelligible periphrases, for a tormented 
and alembicated style. Yet so it was; 
the court beauties and wits tricked their 
discourse with quaint epithets, with sim- 
iles borrowed from all the queer tales of 
fabulous beasts, birds, and fishes in the 
medizval bestiaries or in Pliny. It was 
as if the élégants of the time had chosen 
to drape themselves in Roman helmets, 
Greek greaves, in fantastic feather-work 
dresses, and monstrous gold ornaments 
from Montezuma’s treasure. In place of 
the plain English of Shallow and Dame 
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Quickly—the English which we still speak 
—they habited their thoughts in barbaric, 
classic, exotic raiment of every dye. They 
‘have been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps,” as Moth says in 
this play, with what looks curiously like 
a reference to the remark of A’schylus 
that his tragedies were ‘‘ scraps from the 
great feast of Homer.” That was ‘‘the 
humor of it”—a humor which is always 
reappearing. The language of the Préci- 
euses of Moliére has a contemporary dic- 
tionary to itself, a lexicon not so big, to 
be sure, as that of Liddell and Scott, or 
of Facciolati. In our own day we have 


had, nay, we have, the affettuosi, the raf 
Jinés, the euphuists, with us. ‘‘ We too 
have played.” Was there not an age when 
ballades and envoys filled the magazines? 
And nobody had the wit to quote Cos- 
tard’s ‘I smell some l'envoy, some goose, 
in this.” ‘‘ Sweet smoke of rhetoric,” it 
is fragrant still in the nostrils of cheap 
culture, which goes about clamoring for 
**style.” By ‘‘style” cheap culture means 


“Taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, 
Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectation,” 


words used out of their senses, epithets 
dragged into unheard-of society, epigrams 
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at any price, adjectives hunted up in dic- 
tionaries, all ‘* too too vain, too too vain,” 
is Armado hath it. This very phrase 

too too” was reborn some ten years 
ago, and made mirth for the mockers. 
We need not fall back, in a violent reac 
tion, on ‘‘russet yeas, and honest kersey 
noes,” but let us try to tell a plain tale, 
to write English once again. Let us pre- 


fer. with Costard, one that ‘‘ is a marvel- 
lous good neighbor, insooth, and a very 
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good bowler,” to critics whose knowledge 
of literature is apparently bounded by 
Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Ruskin in the re- 
mote past, and half a dozen affected mod- 
ern novelists in the present. Love's La- 
bor’s Lost ought to form part of compul- 
sory education in schools, colleges, and 
newspaper offices. The age is rich in 
representatives of Armado and Holofer- 
nes, in authors whose English is a deplor- 
able jargon, obviously difficult to write, 
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and, except to esoteric disciples, impossi- 
ble to read. ut the disciples are many, 
are active, are voluble, their voice is loud 
in current criticism, they are in sore need 
of a new Love's Labor's Lost. Therein 
Shakespeare laughs at the modish wits of 
his day; and laughs, perhaps, a little at 
himself, as in that of Holofernes, ‘‘ ripe 
as a pomewater, who now hangeth like 
a jewel in the ear of cwlo—the sky, the 
welkin, the heaven.” 

Compare Romeo's 

“Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 


In the same manner Scott parodies his 
own “dread horn on Fontarabian echoes 
borne,” in the rhymes of Frank Osbaldis- 
tone. When Shakespeare was young, 
and wrote 


“Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth,” 


he was perilously near Crashaw’s way; 
indeed, he often wanders in that willow- 
wood of false conceit. 

As to the original source of Love’s 
Labor's Lost, of the story in it, nothing 
seems to be known. In Hazlitt’s Shake- 
speare’s Library (1875, vol. I. pp. 1, 2), 
a tale is quoted from Monstrelet about 
Charles, King of Navarre, who made some 
exchanges of territory with the French 
monarch, and bargained also for *‘ two 
hundred thousand gold crowns of the 
coin of our lord the King.” This may 
be the father of Ferdinand, King ef Na- 
varre, in the comedy, the sovereign who 
never heard of the receipt of the French 
gold. For the rest, the plot cannot be 
shown to be older than Shakespeare. It is 
the converse of the late—alas that we 
should say ‘‘late’”—Laureate’s ‘*Princess,” 
and the “ Princess” may have been suggest: 
ed by Love’s Labor's Lost. In the mod- 
ern poem it is the lady who founds a col- 
lege for maids, and banishes all men from 
its precincts, while it is the Prince who 
comes a-wooing. In Love’s Labor's Lost 
this is all reversed; it is the King of Na- 
varre who binds his friends ‘* to vows im- 
possible” in his enthusiasm for study, 
while the Princess and her ladies break 
in on the bachelors’ Academe, and rout 
their great resolves. Shakespeare was 
probably well acquainted with Rabe- 
lais’s learned Abbey of Thelema, where 
men and women are studious, indeed, 
but under no vow save Fay ce que voul- 
dras. 
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““O, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep; 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep,” 

as Biron says. He is called Berowne j; 

the Oxford Shakespeare. This may be 
very proper and learned, but Berowne 

reminds us too much of plain Browne, 

and we shall call him Biron, _ The King 


is a taking figure; with his great hunger 
and thirst for learning, he should have 
been a Wolf or a Casaubon, not a prince to 


“war against his own affections, 
And the huge army of the world’s desires,”’— 


lines with the accent of Marlowe. His 
plan of a three years’ seclusion is the old 
ideal of the English universities. But 
the rule ‘‘ not to see ladies’ has been 
sadly broken. MRosaline, Maria, Katha- 
rine, Jaquenetta, have all come to the 
college, and some twenty years ago the 
young Fellows got married in clusters, 
Good or bad (a matter that may be argued), 
the old rule was for cloisters, not courts. 


“Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books.” 


The bookworms are a minute minority 
in this world, and all mankind is _ pre- 
pared to laugh when the women come. 
The poet of the Greek anthology was 
reading Hesiod when Doris passed that 
way. Instantly he threw down his roll. 
‘*Old Hesiod, what are thy works to me?” 
he cried, and ran after pretty Doris. The 
King had quite forgot that the French 
Princess was coming ‘‘ about surrender up 
of Aquitain,” and we guess that not 
‘**vainly comes the admired Princess hith- 
er” to play Doris’s part. Nor are nobles 
only aimed at by Love's arrows. Armado, 
‘*a refined traveller of Spain,” ‘‘a man 
of fire-new words, fashion’s own knight,” 
has detected the clown Costard in fla- 
grant breach of his new monastic vows. 
Costard was ‘‘seen with Jaquenetta in 
the manor-house, sitting with her upon 
the form, and taken following her into 
the park;” and this Armado calls ‘that 
obscene and most preposterous event.” 

Love's Labor's Lost is not very frequent- 
ly acted, but Costard must be delightful 
on the stage, when, after Armado’s letter 
describes him as ‘‘that base minnow of 
thy mirth,” he ejaculates ‘‘Me!” Again, 
‘*he consorted with—with,—O with—but 
with this I passion to say wherewith—” 


Cost. With a wench. 


So Costard is handed over for safe cus- 
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tody to Armado, and we meet that hero, 
with his knavish attendant Moth. And 
here we learn that Armado is not invul- 
nerable: ‘* Boy, I do love that country 
girl that I took in the park with the ra- 
tional hind Costard.” 

Indeed, the knight ‘‘ does betray him- 
self with blushing” when Jaquenetta is 
consigned to him. This maid is like a 
rough early sketch for Audrey, as Cos- 
tard is for Touchstone, and Rosaline and 
Biron are studies for Benedick and Bea- 
trice. Like most great artists, even Shake- 
speare has his types, which he occasion- 
ally repeats with variations. The painters 
have been specially remarkable for their 
favorite faces; with those of Leonardo, 
Botticelli, Luini, every one is acquainted. 
Scott has certain moulds of character— 
parallel characters we may call them— 
which recur again and again, and Shake- 
speare, though much less frequently, re- 
produces his types. The second act in- 
troduces the French Princess with her 
ladies. In the quarto the acts are not 
divided, and the division as we have it 
is far from regular. The Princess, from 
her ladies’ descriptions of the Navarre 
gentlemen, learns that ‘“‘they are all in 


love.”’ Rosaline is not captious like Be- 
atrice; of Biron (with whom she ‘has 
danced in Brabant once”) she says, 


“ A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal.” 

Indeed, Biron’s mirth is more limited 
by the becoming than that of Shake- 
speare’s wits in general. The ladies mask 
before the Navarrese enter—a_ useful 
aid to stage confusions. Masking, even 
in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was a very common practice. 
The gallants threw the ends of their 
cloaks over their faces. The Papers of 
the Mures of Caldwell show how late in 
the last century the Edinburgh ladies 
wore masks. Perhaps they had less de- 
sire of concealment than regard for their 
complexions in the bitter northeast winds 
of the gray town. In spite of masks, 
Biron and Rosaline recognize each other 
as old partners. Their ‘“‘ wit combat” 
in brief rhyming lines is less attractive 
than the skirmishes of Benedick and Bea- 
trice. Naturally the parties of France 
and Navarre fall in love with each oth- 
er; the bookish King is captured, and 
captives are his ‘*bookmen.” The fol- 
lowing scenes with Moth, Costard, and 


Armado continue the purpose of thi 
comedy, the rational hind breaks his 
jests on the knight's euphuisms, and 1 

ceives ‘‘remuneration,” ‘‘the Latin word 
for three farthings.” Like some words 
brought in by the Précieuses in France 
‘‘remuneration” has held its own, and 
is, perhaps, more classical than ‘com 

pensation” in the sense of ‘* payment.” 
Then follows one of Shakespeare’s scenes 
of tricky ambush—the Princess lying in 
wait for Navarre, and opening the letter, 
carried by Costard, which Armado has 
written to Jaquenetta. Costard makes a 
knavish blunder, and insists that it is 
from Biron to Rosaline. The Princess 
retires, the scene is left to a new pedant, 
Holofernes, Sir Nathaniel, and Dull the 
constable, ancestor, probably, of ‘‘the 
young woman named Dull” in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. The humor of Holo- 
fernes is an outrageous taste for syno- 
nymes and Latin quotations. He is 
thought to be a caricature of Florio, the 
translator of Montaigne. The idea was 
originated by Warburton, and is opposed 
by Collier. ‘‘The only apparent offence 
by Florio was a passage in his Second 
Fruits (1591), where he complained of 
the want of decorum in English repre- 
sentations. The provocation was evi 
dently insufficient, and we may safely 
dismiss the whole conjecture as unfound- 
ed.” In a similar way Paris recognized 
Trissotin (in Les Femmes Savantes) as 
the Abbé Cotin, and, later, discovered 
M. Caro in a personage of Le Monde ou 
Von sennuie. Perhaps Holofernes’s best 
thing is his tribute to Virgil. ‘‘I salute 
thee, Mantovano,” as the Laureate says, 
Holofernes might say: ‘*‘Old Mantuan! 
old Mantuar ! who understandeth thee not, 
loves thee not!’ Holofernes has this es- 
sential mark of the pedant, that he loves 
his learning less for its own sake than 
because he meets other people to whom 
it is eaviare. To oblige Jaquenetta, Na- 
thaniel reads a letter, which she supposes 
to be from Armado to herself, but which 
is really from Biron to Rosaline. Jaque- 
netta is sent to bear it tq the King, and 
Holofernes promises to prove Biron’s 
verses to be ‘‘ very unlearned, neither 
savoring of poetry, wit, nor invention.” 
But love has taught Biron ‘‘to rhyme, 
and to be melancholy; and here is part 
of my rhyme, and here my melancholy.” 
The King enters, not observing Biron, 
and drops his own rhyme and his melan- 
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choly on the grass. Then follows anoth- 


er lord, Longaville, with his rhyme; and 
next Dumain, whose rhyme is by far the 
best of all the rhymes. 


Dum, On a day, alack the day! 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, ’gan passage find; 
That the lover, sick to death, 
Wish’d himself the heaven’s breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so! 
But alack! my hand is sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
Vow, alack! for youth unmeet, 
Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 
Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee; 
Thou for whom e’en Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiop were; 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love, 


They are all perjured, and all poets. The 
King rebukes them all, when Biron, de- 
scending from the tree where he has hid- 
den himself, sets to ‘‘ whip hypocrisy.” 
As his poem is not in view, he denounces 
the perjurers. Moreover, he warns them 
that ‘‘none but minstrels like of sonnet- 
ing.” Ladies do not like of it. Minstrels 
live in a fool’s paradise when they think 
that girls care for their verses. How 
many poor Pen wrote for the Fotheringay 
—how many, and how ineffectual! Per- 
haps no lady has yet betrayed her sex, 
and frankly confessed that verses bore 
them, at least after they are once safely 
“engaged.” We live in an age of many 
poets. Mr. Traill has counted sixty-five 
in England only, exclusive of himself and 
Lord Tennyson. These are old confessed 
offenders, though even of them a few 
have repented. The multitude of young 
poets, not yet, perhaps, wholly hardened, 
not quite lost (for nobody is lost till he 
publishes),no census reveals. Take Biron’s 
advice, young gentlemen, and that of a 
penitent brother—send your verses to 
magazines, if you must, but to ladies, 
never. They “like to be loved in a more 
human sort of way”; they do not like of 
sonneting. Conceive the case reversed; 
fancy being adored by a fair poet! Fancy 
her insisting on reading her canzonets, 
her lyrics, her villanelles! You would 
arise and flee to Texas, or the uttermost 
parts of Arizona. But women are wiser 
than we. I never heard of one who 
wrote sonnets to her lover’s eyebrow, and 
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showed him the sonnets. Indeed it is to 
be supposed that ladies do not berhyme 
menatall. Conceive asong to ‘‘ The Mi] 
ler’s Son,” to ‘‘ The Gardener’s Boy”! It 
sounds quite improper and impossible. 

Biron is detected. Jaquenetta brings 
in Berowne’s rhyme. He is commanded 
to read it; tears it to pieces. Dumain 
joins them together, and here are the four 
forswearers of womankind caught out in 
flagrant guilt. In place of being penitent 
they glory in their crime. 

King. But what of this? Are we not all in love? 

Biron, O, nothing so sure; and thereby all for 
sworn. 

Then Biron defends the proposition that 
women’s eyes are 

“the ground, the books, the academes, 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire.” 


They go off to woo, and Holofernes, with 
his associates, prepares a kind of Masque 
of the Nine Worthies, to be acted in ‘‘the 
posterior of the day.” The ladies meet, 
and Rosaline promises to torture Biron 
ere she goes. They cannot endure the 
poetry, these ‘‘ wise girls.” ‘‘The letter is 
too long by half a mile,” says Maria. 
But women are, perhaps, not so free from 
the reproach of writing long letters as 
of writing love-poetry. Boyet, a French 
lord, arrives, and announces that the Na- 
varre wooers mean to appear in. the guise 
of Muscovites. The ladies then mask and 
disguise themselves. The ‘frozen Mus- 
covites’ are received with banter, which 
needs the illusion of the stage to make it 
very entertaining. They return as them- 
selves, and Biron formally abjures euphu- 
ism. Then comes the Masque of the 
Nine Worthies, by no means so amusing 
as that of the Athenian mechanics in the 
Midsummer- Night's Dream. The masque 
seems to be a slightly varied version of a 
Christmas foolery acted in parts of Eng- 
land still, and in Scotland by “the 
guisards.” As a child I have often seen 
lads come and perform this quite unin- 
telligible play; last year (1890) it was 
acted at a revel of the Folk-lore Society. 
In course of ages the text has probably 
been depraved, through oral tradition. 
There is a good deal of clashing of swords, 
and much magniloquent declamation. 
This fooling was very appropriate in a 
Christmas merriment, but it is no longer 
very enjoyable to read. The ladies, who 
have much the better of all the wit en- 
counters, decline to marry their perjured 
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wooers, till a space of a year has-proved 
them more true to love than to literature. 
The Princess proposes to 
“ shut 
My woful self up in a mourning house, 
Raining the tears of lamentation, 
For the remembrance of my father’s death,” 


which does not seem to have very bitter- 


ly afflicted her. Biron is sent by Rosa- 
line to amuse himself in hospitals if he 
can, or to learn a little seriousness. 
“That's the way to choke a gibing spirit.” 
The play ends with the delightful songs 
of Hiems and Ver, the owl and the 
cuckoo. 
SPRING. 
1. 
When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he: 
Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 


SIR NATHANIEL. 


HOLOFERNES. 


II. 


When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he: 
Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo,—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 


WINTER. 
ul. 
When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit, to-who—a merry note— 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Iv. 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
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When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-who; 

Tu-whit, toewho—a merry note— 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


Thus, at the very close, when we are 
apt to think that Shakespeare for once 


has given us a play with little in it of his 
wood-notes wild, he surprises and de- 
lights us by two of his sweetest songs. 
It is natural to imagine, in the absence 
of proof. that this and the Christmas 
masque may have been among the addi- 
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tions spoken of on the quarto title-page 
That title-page, as we have said, provides 
the most terse and true of criticisms. The 
comedy keeps its promise, and is ** pleas- 
ant and conceited.” There is no break in 
the genial mirth,—not even a Jaques is 
here. There is no villain, like Orlando's 


brother, like the disloyal Italians of the 
preface, to repent and be married m a 
hurry. Her maiden Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, had no love of matrimony. 
Like the sour spinster in The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, she thanked Heaven that 
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she knew nothing of those matters, being, 
like her, ‘‘thankfu’ for sma’ mercies.” 
The Queen would see with some pleasure 
and approval that in this drama the nup- 
tials were prudently deferred. Whether 
she, who so much rejoiced in the Fat 
Knight, was equally diverted by Costard 
and Biron, we cannot presume to con- 
jecture. But she must have liked the 
Beatrice vein of the mirthful Rosaline, 
later to be so much amplified and in- 
tensified in Benedick’s lady. But Rosa- 
line has no such occasion for anger as 
Beatrice. The play has not a nodus, ex- 
cept the discovery of the students’ harm- 
less perfidy. 

There are one or two curious features 
for example, the repetition in Biron’s long 
speech of the lines about ladies’ eyes and 
Promethean fire. It seems that Shake- 
speare augmented and improved them, 
while the old lines remained in the 
prompter’s copy, and so found their way 
into the quarto, and thence into the folio. 


THE 
A TALE OF 
BY A 


PART 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE HAIRLESS MAN. 


LL day they pusHed on through the 
L\. woodlands, walking in single file, 
Amos Green first, then the seaman, then 
the lady, and De Catinat bringing up 


the rear. The young woodman.advanced 
cautiously, seeing and hearing much that 
was lost to his companions, stopping con- 
tinually and examining the signs of leaf 
and moss and twig. Their route lay for 
the most part through open glades amid 
a huge pine forest, with a greensward 
beneath their feet made beautiful by the 
white euphorbia, the golden-rod, and the 
purple aster. Sometimes, however, the 
great trunks closed in upon them, and 
they had to grope their way in a dim twi- 
light, or push a path through the tangled 
brushwood of green sassafras or scarlet 
sumac. And then again the woods 
would fall suddenly away in front of 
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It is unlikely that Shakespeare read the 
proofs of the quarto; his indifference to 
the honors of print was sublime. The 
race Of bibliomaniacs may point to a pas- 
sage in which their taste has not been 
useless. In a speech of Biron’s, Act 1V., 
Scene III., we now read, *‘or groan for 
love.” The quarto which belonged to Lord 
Francis Egerton has ** or groan for Ione.” 
What is Ione to Biron, or Biron to lone? 
The Duke of Devonshire’s quarto reads, 
correctly, ‘‘ or groan for love.” The folios 
followed the incorrect quarto, and made 
nonsense of the speech. 

In the quarto of 1631 some conjectural 
emendator made sense, at least, by print- 
ing, ‘‘or groan for Joane,” greasy Joan, 
who ‘“‘keels the pot,” perhaps being in 
the editor's mind. The Oxford edition 
has ‘‘or groan for Joan.” Mr. Payne 
Collier supplies the note on the Duke of 
Devonshire’s quarto. Perhaps it should 
be verified? There be some who like not 
Bardolph’s security. 


REFUGEES.* 


TWO 


CONTINENTS. 


CONAN DOYLE. 


Il.—IN THE NEW WORLD. 


them, and they would skirt marshes over- 
grown with wild-rice and dotted with 
little dark clumps of alder- bushes, or 
make their way past silent woodland 
lakes, all streaked and barred with the 
tree shadows which threw their crimsons 
and clarets and bronzes upon the fringe 
of the deep blue sheet of water. There 
were streams, too, some clear and rippling, 
where the trout flashed and the kingfisher 
gleamed, others dark and poisonous from 
the tamarack swamps, where the wan- 
derers had to wade over their knees and 
carry Adéle in their arms. So all day 
they journeyed amid great forests, with 
never a hint or token of their fellow-man. 

But if man were absent, there was at 
least no want of life. It buzzed and 
chirped and chattered all round them, 
from marsh and stream and brushwood. 
Sometimes it was the dun coat of a deer 
which glanced between the distant trunks, 
sometimes the squirrel which scuttled 


* Begun in January number, 1893. 
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for its hole in the hollow tree at their 
approach. Once the long in-toed track of 
a bear lay marked in the soft earth before 
them, and once Amos picked a great horn 
from amid the bushes which some moose 
had shed the month before. Little red 
squirrels danced and clattered above their 
heads, and every oak was a choir with 
a hundred little voices piping from the 
shadow of its foliage. As they passed 
the lakes, the heavy gray stork flapped up 
in front of them, and they saw the wild- 
ducks whirring off in a long V against the 
blue sky, or heard the quavering cry of 
the loon from amid the reeds. 

That night they slept in the woods, 
Amos Green lighting a dry wood fire in 
a thick copse where at a dozen paces it 
was invisible. A few drops of rain had 
fallen? so with the quick skill of the prac- 
tised woodman he made two little sheds 
of elm and basswood bark, one to shel- 
ter the two refugees, and the other for 
Ephraim and himself. He had shot a 
wild-goose, and this, with the remains of 
their biscuit, served them both for sup- 
per and for breakfast. Next day at noon 
they passed a little clearing in the centre 
of which were the charred embers of a 
fire. Amos spent haif an hour in read- 
ing all that sticks and ground could tell 
him. Then, as they resumed their way, 
he explained to his companions that the 
fire had been lit three weeks before, that 
a white man and two Indians had camp- 
ed there, that they had been journeying 
from west to east, and that one of the 
Indians was a squaw. No other traces 
of their fellow- mortals did they come 
across, until, late in the afternoon, Amos 
halted suddenly in the heart of a thick 
grove and raised his hand to his ear. 

‘* Listen !” he cried. 

‘*T hear nothing,” said Ephraim. 

‘*Nor I,” added De Catinat. 

‘** Ah, but I do!” cried Adéle, gleefully. 
‘Tt is a bell, and at the very time of day 
when the bells all sound in Paris.” 

‘*You are right, madame. It is what 
they call the Angelus.” 

‘*Ah, yes, I hear it now!” cried De 
Catinat. ‘‘It was drowned by the chirp- 
ing of the birds. But whence comes a 
bell in the heart of a Canadian forest?” 

‘““We are near the settlements on the 
Richelieu. It must be the bell of the 
chapel in the fort.” 

‘Fort St. Louis! Ah, then we are no 
great way from my friend’s seigneury.” 
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‘Then we may sleep there to-night, if 
you think that he is indeed to be trusted.” 

‘Yes. He is a strange man, with ways 
of his own, but I would trust him with 
my life.” 

‘“Very good. We shall keep to the 
south of the fort, and make for his 
house. But something is putting up the 
birds over yonder. Ah! I hear the sound 
of steps. Crouch down here among the 
sumac, until we see who it is who walks 
so boldly through the woods.” 

They stooped all four among the brush- 
wood, peeping out between the tree trunks 
at a little glade towards which Amos was 
looking. For a long time the sound 
which the quick ears of the woodman 
had detected was inaudible to the others, 
but at last they too heard the sharp snap- 
ping of twigs as some one forced his pas- 
sage through the undergrowth. A mo- 
ment later a man pushed his way into 
the open, whose appearance was so strange 
and so ill-suited to the spot that even 
Amos gazed upon him with amazement. 

He was a very small man, so dark and 
weather-stained that he might have passed 
for an Indian were it not that he walked 
and was clad as no Indian had ever been. 
He wore a broad-brimmed hat, frayed at 
the edges, and so discolored that it was 
hard to say what its original tint had 
been. His dress was of skins rudely cut 
and dangling loosely from his body, and 
he wore the high boots of a dragoon, as 
tattered and stained as the rest of his 
raiment. On his back he bore a huge 
bundle of canvas, with two long sticks 
projecting from it, and under each arm 
he carried what appeared to be a large 
square painting. 

**He’s no Injun,” whispered Amos. 
‘** And he’s no woodman, either. Blessed 
if I ever saw the match of him!” 

‘*He’s neither voyageur: nor soldier 
nor coureur des bois,” said De Catinat. 

‘Seems to me to have a jury-mast 
rigged upon his back, and fore and main 
stay-sails set under each of his arms,” 
said Captain Ephraim. ‘‘ Well, he seems 
to have no consorts, so we may hail him 
without fear.” 

They rose from their ambush, and as 
they did so the stranger caught sight of 
them. Instead of showing the uneasi- 
ness which any man might be expected 
to feel at suddenly finding himself in the 
presence of strangers in such a country, 
he promptly altered his course and came 
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towards them. As he crossed the glade, 
owever, the sounds of the distant bell 
fell upon his ears, and he instantly 
whipped off his hat and sunk his head 
in prayer. A cry of horror rose, not only 
from Adéle, but from every one of the 
party, at the sight which met their eyes. 

The top of the man’s head was gone. 
Not a vestige of hair or of white skin re- 
mained, but in place of them was a dread- 
ful erinkled, discolored surface, with a 
sharp red line running across his brow 
and round over his ears. 

‘By the eternal!” cried Amos, ‘the 
man has lost his scalp.” 

‘My God!” said De Catinat. 
his hands!” 

He had raised them in prayer. Two 
or three little stumps projecting upwards 
showed where the fingers had been. 

‘‘T’ve seen some queer figure-heads in 
my life, but never one like that,” said 
Captain Ephraim. 

It was indeed a most extraordinary face 
which confronted them as they advanced. 
It was that of a man who might have 
been of any age and of any nation, for 
the features were so distorted that nothing 
could be learned from them. One eyelid 


‘* Look at 


was drooping with a puckering and flat- 


ness which showed that the ball was 
gone. The other, however, shot as bright 
and merry and kindly a glance as ever 
came from a chosen favorite of fortune. 
His face was flecked over with peculiar 
brown spots, which had a most hideous 
appearance, and his nose had been burst 
and shattered by some terrific blow. And 
yet, in spite of this dreadful appearance, 
there was something so noble in the car- 
riage of the man, in the pose of his head, 
and in the expression which still hung, 
like the scent from a crushed flower, 
round his distorted features, that even 
the blunt Puritan seaman was awed by it. 

‘*Good-evening, my children,” said the 
stranger, picking up his pictures again 
and advancing towards them. ‘‘I pre- 
sume that you are from the fort, though 
I may be permitted to observe that the 
woods are not very safe for ladies at 
present.” 

‘We are going to the manor- house 
of Charles de la Noué, at Ste. Marie,” said 
De Catinat, ‘‘ and we hope soon to be in 
a place of safety. ButI grieve, sir, to see 
how terribly you have been mishandled.” 

‘*Ah, you have observed my little in- 
juries, then! They know no better, poor 
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souls! They are but mischievous children 
—merry-hearted, but mischievous. Tut! 
tut! it is laughable indeed that a man’s 
vile body should ever clog his spirit, and 
yet here am I full of the will to push 
forward, and I must even seat myself on 
this log and rest myself, for the rogues 
have blown the calves of my legs off.” 

‘“My God! Blown them off! The 
devils!” 

‘*Ah, but they are not to be blamed. 
No, no; it would be uncharitable to 
blame them. They are ignorant poor 
folk, and the prince of darkness is be- 
hind them to urge them on. They sunk 
little charges of powder into my legs, 
and then they exploded them, which 
makes me a slower walker than ever, 
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though I was never very brisk. The 
Snail was what I was called at school in 
Tours. Yes, and afterwards, at the semi- 
nary, I was always the Snail.” 

‘*“Who are you, then, sir; and who is 
it who has used you so shamefully?” 
asked De Catinat. 

‘‘Oh, I am a very humble person. I 
am Ignatius Morat, of the Society of 
Jesus. And as to the people who have 
used me a little roughly, why, if you are 
sent upon the [roquois mission, of course 
you know what to expect. I have no- 
thing at all to complain of. Why, they 
have used me very much better than 
they did Father Jogues, Father Brebceuf, 
and a good many others whom I could 
mention. There were times, it is true, 
when I was quite hopeful of martyrdom, 
especially when they thought that my 
tonsure was too small, which was their 
merry way of putting it. But I suppose 
that I was not worthy of it — indeed, I 
know that I was not—so it only ended in 
just a little roughness.” 

‘“Where are you going, then?” asked 
Amos, who had listened in amazement 
to the man’s words, 

‘I am going to Quebec. You see, I 
am such a useless person that until I 
have seen the Bishop I can really do no 
good at all.” 

‘*You mean that you will resign your 
mission into the Bishop’s hands?” said De 
Catinat. 

**Oh no. 


That would be quite the sort 
of thing which I should do if I were left 
to myself, for it is incredible how coward- 


lyIlam. You would not think it possible 
that a priest of God could be so fright- 
ened as Iam sometimes. The mere sight 
of a fire makes me shrink all into myself 
ever since I went through the ordeal of 
the lighted pine splinters, which have 
left all these ugly stains upon my face. 
But then, of course, there is the order to 
be thought of, and members of the order 
do not leave their posts for trifling causes. 
But it is against the rules of Holy Church 
that a maimed man should perform the 
rites, and so, until I have seen the Bishop, 
and had his dispensation, I shall be even 
more useless than ever.” 

‘* And what will you do then?” 

‘Oh, then, of course, I will go back to 
my flock.” 

‘*To the Iroquois?” 

‘*That is where I am stationed.” 

‘‘Amos,” said De Catinat, ‘‘I have spent 
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my life among brave men, but I think 
that this is the bravest man that I have 
ever met.” 

**On my word,” said Amos, “TI have 
seen some good men too, but never one 
that I thought was better than this. You 
are weary, father. Have some of our 
cold goose; and there is still a drop of 
cognac in my flask.” 

‘Tut! tut! my son; if I take anything 
but the very simplest living, it makes me 
so lazy that I become a snail indeed.” 

‘*But you have no gun and no food, 
How do you live?” 

‘Oh, the good God has placed plenty 
of food in these forests for a traveller 
who does not eat very much. I have 
had wild plums and wild grapes and 
nuts and cranberries, and a nice little 
dish of tripe de mére from the rocks.” 

The woodman made a wry face at the 
mention of this delicacy. 

‘*T had as soon eat a pot of glue,” said 
he. ‘But what is this which you carry 
on your back?” 

‘‘It is my church. Ah! I have every- 
thing here—tent, altar, surplice—every- 
thing. I cannot venture to celebrate 
service myself without the dispensation; 
but surely this venerable man is himself 
in orders, and will solemnize the most 
blessed function.”’ 

Amos, with a sly twinkle in the eyes, 
translated the proposal to Ephraim, who 
stood with his huge red hands clinched, 
mumbling about the saltless pottage of 
papacy. DeCatinat replied briefly, how- 
ever, that they were all of the laity, and 
that if they were to reach their destina- 
tion before nightfall, it was necessary that 
they should push on. 

‘**You are right, my son,” said the lit- 
tle Jesuit. ‘*‘These poor people have al- 
ready left their villages, and in a few 
days the woods will be full of them, 
though I do not think that any have 
crossed the Richelieu yet. There is one 
thing, however, which I would have you 
do for me.” 

‘** And what is that!” 

‘* It is but to remember that I have left 
with Father Lamberville, at Onondaga, 
the dictionary which I have made of the 
Iroquois and French languages. There, 
also, is my account of the copper mines of 
the Great Lakes, which I visited two years 
ago, and also an orrery, which I have 
made to show the northern heavens, with 
the stars of each month as they are seen 
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from this meridian. If aught were to go 
amiss with Father Lamberville or with 
me—and we do not live very long on the 
Iroquois mission—it would be well that 
some one else should profit from my 
work.” 

“*T will tell my friend to-night. But 
what are these great pictures, father; and 
why do you bear them through the 
wood?” He turned them over as he 
spoke, and the whole party gathered 
round them, staring in amazement. 

They were very rough daubs, crudely 
colored and gaudy. In the first, a red 
Man was reposing serenely upon what ap- 
peared to be a range of mountains, with a 
musical instrument in his hand, a crown 
upon his head, and a smile upon his face. 
In the second, a similar man was scream- 
ing at the pitch of his lungs, while half a 
dozen black creatures were battering him 
with poles and prodding him with lances. 

‘Tt isa damned soul and a saved soul,” 
said Father Ignatius Morat, looking at his 
pictures with some satisfaction. ‘* These 
are clouds upon which the blessed spirit 
reclines, basking in all the joys of para- 
dise. It is well done, this picture, but it has 
had no good effect, because there are no 
beaver in it,and they have not painted in 
a tobacco-pipe. You see, they have littie 
reason, these poor folk, and so we have 
to teach them as best we can through 
their eyes and their foolish senses. This 
other is better. It has converted several 
squaws and more than one Indian. I 
shall not bring back the saved soul when 
I come in the spring, but I shall bring 
five damned souls, which will be one for 
each nation. We must fight Satan with 
such weapons as we can get, you see. And 
now, my children, if you must go, let me 
first call down a blessing upon you.” 

And then occurred a strange thing, for 
the beauty of this man’s soul shone through 
all the wretched clouds of sect, and as 
he raised his hand to bless them, down 
went those Protestant knees to earth, and 
even old Ephraim found himself with a 
softened heart and a bent head listening 
to the half-understood words of this crip- 
pled, blinded little stranger. 

‘**Farewell, then,” said he, when they 
had risen. ‘‘ May the sunshine of Sainte 
Eulalie be upon you,and may Sainte Anne 
of Beaupré shield you at the moment of 
your danger!” 

And so they left him, a grotesque and 
yet heroic figure,staggering along through 
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the woods with his tent, his pictures, and 
his mutilation. If the Chureh of Rone 
should ever be wrecked, it may come fro.) 
her weakness in high places, where «|! 
churches are at their weakest; or it may 
be because with what is very narrow sje 
tries to explain that which is very broad: 
but assuredly it will never be through 
the fault of her rank and file, for never 
upon earth have men and women spent 
themselves more lavishly and more splen- 
didly than in her service. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LORD OF SAINTE MARIE. 


LEAVING Fort St. Louis, whence the 
bells had sounded, upon their right, they 
pushed onwards as swiftly as they could, 
for the sun was so low in the heavens 
that the bushes in the clearings threw 
shadows like trees. Then suddenly, as 
they peered in front of them between 
the trunks, the green of the sward turned 
to the blue of the water, and they saw 
a broad river running swiftly before 
them. In France it would have seemed 


a mighty stream, but coming fresh from 
the vastness of the St. Lawrence, their 


eyes were used to great sheets of water. 
But Amos and De Catinat had both been 
upon the bosom of the Richelieu before, 
and their hearts bounded as they looked 
upon it, for they knew that this was the 
straight path which led them, the one to 
home, and the other to peace and free- 
dom. <A few days’ journeying down 
there, a few more along the lovely isl- 
and-studded lakes of Champlain and 
St. Sacrement, under the shadow of the 
tree- clad Adirondacks, and they would 
be at the head-waters of the Hudson, and 
their toils and their dangers be but a thing 
of gossip for the winter evenings. 

Across the river was the terrible Iro- 
quois country, and at two points they 
could see the smoke of fires curling up 
into the evening air. They had the Jes- 
uit’s word for it that none of the war par- 
ties had crossed yet, so they followed the 
track which led down the eastern bank. 
As they pushed onwards, however, a stern 
military challenge suddenly brought them 
to a stand, and they saw the gleam of two 
musket barrels which covered them from 
a thicket overlooking the path. 

‘* We are frier 1s,” cried De Catinat. 

‘Whence come you, then?” asked an 
invisible sentinel. 
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‘From Quebec.” 

‘And whither are you going?” 

‘To visit Monsieur Charles de la Noué, 
Seigneur of Ste. Marie.” 

“Very good. It is quite safe, Du 
Lhut. They have a lady with them, too. 
| greet you, madame, in the name of my 
father.” 

Two men had emerged from the bushes, 
one of whom might have passed as a full- 
blooded Indian had it not been for these 
courteous words, which he uttered in ex- 
cellent French. He was a tall, slight 
young man, very dark, with piercing black 
eyes, and a grim, square, relentless mouth 
which could only have come with Indian 
descent. His coarse flowing hair was 
gathered up into a scalp-lock, and the 
eagle feather which he wore in it was his 
only head-gear. A rude suit of fringed 
hide, with earibou-skin moccasins, might 
have been the fellow to the one which 
Amos Green was wearing, but the gleam 
of a gold chain from his belt, the sparkle 
of a costly ring upon his finger, and the 
delicate, richly inlaid musket which he 
carried, all gave a touch of grace to his 
equipment. A broad band of yellow ochre 
across his forehead and a tomahawk at 
his belt added to the strange inconsistency 
of his appearance. 

The other was undoubtedly a pure 
Frenchman, elderly, dark, and wiry, with 
a bristling black beard and a fierce eager 
face. He too was clad in hunter’s dress, 
but he wore a gaudy striped sash round 
his waist, into which a brace of long pis- 
tols had been thrust. His buckskin tunic 
had been ornamented over the front with 
dyed porcupine quills and Indian bead- 
work, while his leggings were scarlet with 
a fringe of raccoon tails hanging down 
from them. Leaning upon his long 
brown gun, he stood watching the party 
while his companion advanced towards 
them. 

“You will excuse our precautions,” 
said he. ‘‘We never know what device 
these rascals may adopt to entrap us. I 
fear, madame, that you have had a long 
and very tiring journey.” 

Poor Adéle, who had been famed for 
neatness even among housekeepers of the 
Rue St. Martin, hardly dared to look down 
at her own stained and tattered dress. 
Fatigue and danger she had endured with 
a smiling face, but her patience almost 
gave way at the thought of facing stran- 
gers in this attire. 


‘*My mother will be very glad to wel- 
come you, and to see to every want,” said 
he, quickly, as though he had read her 
thoughts. ‘But you, sir, I have surely 
seen vou before.” 

‘**And I you,” cried the guardsman. 
‘*My name is Amory de Catinat, once of 
the regiment of Picardy. Surely you 
are Achille de la Noué de Ste. Marie, whom 
I remember when you came with your 
father to the government levees at Que- 
bee.” 

‘** Yeas, it is I,” the young man answer- 
ed, holding out his hand, and smiling in 
a somewhat constrained fashion. ‘‘Ido 
not wonder that you should hesitate, for 
when you saw me last I was in a very 
different dress to this.” 

De Catinat did indeed remember him 
as one of the young noblesse who used to 
come up to the capital once a year, where 
they inquired about the latest modes, 
chatted over the year-old gossip of Ver- 
sailles, and for a few weeks at least lived 
a life which was in keeping with the tra- 
ditions of their order. Very different 
was he now, with scalp-lock and war- 
paint under the shadow of the great oaks, 
his musket in his hand, and his tomahawk 
at his belt. 

‘** We have one life for the forest and 
one for the cities,” said he; ‘* though, in- 
deed, my good father will not have it so, 
and carries Versailles with him wherever 
he goes. You know him of old, monsieur, 
and I need not explain my words. But it 
is time for our relief, and so we may guide 
you home.” 

Two men in the rude dress of Cana- 
dian censitaires, but carrying their mus- 
kets in a fashion which told De Catinat’s 
trained senses that they were disciplined 
soldiers, had suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. Young La Noué gave them a few 
curt injunctions, and then accompanied 
the refugees along the path. 

‘*You may not know my friend here,” 
said he, pointing to the other sentinel; 
‘but I am quite sure that his name is not 
unfamiliar to you. This is Greysolon du 
Lhut.” 

Both Amos and De Catinat looked with 
the deepest curiosity and interest at the 
famous leader of coureurs des bois, a 
man whose whole life had been spent 
in pushing westward, ever westward, say- 
ing little, writing nothing, but always the 
first wherever there was danger to meet 
or difficulty to overcome. It was not 
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religion, and it was not hope of gain, 
which led him away into those west- 
ern wildernesses, but pure love of nature 
and of adventure, with so little ambition 
that he had never cared to describe his 
own travels, and none knew where he 
had been or Where he had stopped. For 
years he would vanish from the settle- 
ments away into the vast plains of the 
Dakota, or into the huge wilderness of 
the Northwest, and then at last, some day, 
would walk back into Sault Ste. Marie, or 
any other outpost of civilization, a lit- 
tle leaner, a little browner, and as taci- 
turn as ever. Indians from the furthest 
corners of the continent knew him as 
they knew their own sachem. He could 
raise tribes and bring to the help of the 
French a thousand painted cannibals, who 
spoke a tongue which none knew, and 
came from the shores of rivers which no 
one else had visited. The most daring 
French explorers, when, after a thousand 
dangers, they had reached some country 
which they believed to be new, were as 
likely as not to find Du Lhut sitting by 
his camp-fire there, some new squaw by 
his side, and his pipe between his teeth. 
Or, again, when in doubt and danger, 
with no help within a thousand miles, 
the traveller might suddenly meet this 
silent man, with one or two tattered wan- 
derers of his own kidney, who would help 
him from his peril, and then vanish as 
unexpectedly as he came. Such was the 
man who now walked by their sides 
along the bank of the Richelieu, and 
both Amos and De Catinat knew that 
his presence there had a sinister mean- 
ing, and that the place which Greysolon 
du Lhut had chosen was the place where 
the danger threatened. 

‘““What do you think of those fires 
over yonder, Du Lhut?” asked young La 
Noué. 

The adventurer was stuffing his pipe 
with rank Indian tobacco,which he pared 
from a plug with a scalping-knife. He 
glanced over at the two little plumes of 
smoke which stood straight up against 
the red evening sky. ‘‘I don't like them,” 
said he. 

‘They are Iroquois, then?” 

“sea 

‘* Well, at least, it proves that they are 
on the other side of the river.” 

‘*Tt proves that they are on this side.” 

** What!” : 

Du Lhut lit his pipe from a tinder- 
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paper. 
said he. 
us.” 

‘‘And you never told us! How do you 
know that they crossed; and why did you 
not tell us?” 

**T did not know until I saw the fires 
over yonder.” 

‘** And how did they tell you?” 

‘*Tut! An Indian pappoose could have 
told,” said Du Lhut, impatiently. ‘* Ivo- 
quois on the trail do nothing without an 
object. They have an object, then, in 
showing that smoke. If their war par- 
ties were over yonder, there would be no 
object. Therefore their braves must have 
crossed the river. And they could not 
get over to the north without being seen 
from the fort. They have got over on 
the south, then.” 

Amos nodded with intense apprecia- 
tion. ‘* That’s it,” said he. ‘That's In- 
jun ways. I'll lay that he is right.” 

‘* Then they may be in the woods round 
us. We may be in danger,” cried La Noué. 

Du Lhut nodded, and sucked at his 
pipe. 

De Catinat cast a glance round him at 
the grand tree trunks, the fading foliage, 
the smooth sward underneath, with the 
long evening shadows barred across it. 
How difficult it was to realize that behind 
all this beauty there lurked a danger so 
deadly and horrible that a man alone 
might well shrink from it, far more one 
who had the woman whom he loved 
walking within hand’s touch of him! It 
was with a long heart-felt sigh of relief 
that he saw a wall of stockade in the 
midst of a large clearing in front of him, 
with the stone manor-house rising above 
it. In a line from the stockade were a 
dozen cottages, with cedar-shingled roofs 
turned up in the Norman fashion, in 
which dwelt the habitans under the 
protection of the seigneur’s chateau—a 
strange little graft of the feudal system 
in the heart of an American forest. Above 
the main gate as they approached was a 
huge shield of wood with a coat of arms 
painted upon it, a silver ground with a 
chevron ermine between three coronets 
gules. At either corner a small brass 
cannon peeped through an embrasure. 
As they passed the gate the guard inside 
closed it and placed the huge wooden bars 
into position. A little crowd of men, wo 
men, and children were gathered round 
the door of the chateau, and a man ap- 


‘*The Iroquois are on this side.” 
‘*They crossed to the south of 
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neared to be seated on a high - backed 
chair upon the threshold. 

‘‘You know my father,” said the young 
man. with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ He 
vill have it that he has never left his 
Norman castle, and that he is still the 
Seigneur de la Noué, the greatest man 
within a day’s ride of Rouen, and of the 
richest blood of Normandy. He is now 
taking his dues and his yearly oaths from 
his tenants, and he would not think it 
becoming, if the Governor himself were 
to visit him, to pause in the middle of so 
august a ceremony. But if it would in- 
terest you, you may step this way and 
wait until he has finished. You, madame, 
I will take at once to my mother, if you 
will be so kind as to follow me.” 

The sight was, to the Americans at 
least, a novel one. A triple row of men, 
women, and children were standing round 
in a semicircle—the men rough and sun- 
burnt ; the women homely and clean, 
with white caps upon their heads; the 
children open-mouthed and round-eyed, 
awed into an unusual quiet by the rever- 
ent bearing of their elders. In the centre, 
on his high-backed carved chair, there sat 
an elderly man, very stiff and erect, with 
He was a 


an exceedingly solemn face. 
fine figure of a man, tall and broad, with 
a large strong face, clean-shaven and 
deeply lined, a huge beak of a nose, and 
strong shaggy eyebrows which arched 
right up to the great wig, which he wore 
full and long, as it had been worn in 


France in his youth. On his wig was 
placed a white hat, cocked jauntily at 
one side, with a red feather streaming 
round it; and he wore a coat of cinnamon- 
colored cloth, with silver at the neck and 
pockets, which was still very handsome, 
though it bore signs of having been fray- 
ed and mended more than once. This, 
with black velvet knee-breeches and high 
well-polished boots, made a costume such 
as De Catinat had never before seen in 
the wilds of Canada. 

As they watched, a rude husbandman 
walked forward from the crowd, and kneel- 
ing down upon a square of carpet, placed 
his hands between those of the seigneur. 

‘*Monsieur de Ste. Marie! Monsieur 
de Ste. Marie! Monsieur de Ste. Marie!” 
said he, three times. ‘‘I bring you the 
faith and homage which I am bound to 
bring you on account of my fief Herbert, 
which I hold as a man of faith of your 
seigneury.” 


‘Be true, my son. Be valiant and 
true!” said the old nobleman, solemnly; 
and then, with a sudden change of tone, 
**What in the name of the devil has your 
daughter got there?” 

A girl had advanced from the crowd, 
with a large strip of bark in front of her, 
on which was heaped a pile of dead fish. 

‘Tt is your eleventh fish, which I am 
bound by my oath to render to you,” 
said the censitaire. ‘‘ There are seventy- 
three in the heap, and I have caught 
eight hundred in the month.” 

‘**Peste!” cried the nobleman. ‘‘ Do 
you think, André Dubois, that I will dis 
order my health by eating three and 
seventy fish in this fashion? Do you 
think that I and my body-servants and 
my personal retainers, and the other 
members of my household, have nothing 
to do but to eat your fish? In future you 
will pay your tribute not more than five 
at a time. Where is the major-domo? 
Theuriet, remove the fish to our central 
storehouse, and be careful that the smell 
does not penetrate to the blue-tapestry 
chamber or to my lady’s suite.” 

A man in very shabby black livery, 
all stained and faded, advanced with a 
large tin platter and carried off the pile 
of white-fish. Then, as each of the ten- 
ants stepped forward to pay his old- 
world homage, he left some share of 
his industry for his lord’s maintenance. 
With some it was a bundle of wheat, 
with some a barrel of potatoes, while 
others had brought skins of deer or of 
beaver. All these were carried off by 
the major-domo, until each had paid his 
tribute, and the singular ceremony was 
brought to a conclusion. As the sei- 
gneur rose, his son, who had returned, 
took De Catinat by the sleeve, and led 
him through the throng. 

‘*Father,” said he, ‘‘this is Monsieur 
de Catinat, whom you may remember 
some years ago at Quebec.” 

The seigneur bowed with much conde- 
scension, and shook the guardsman by 
the hand. 

‘*You are extremely welcome to my 
estates, both you and your body-ser- 
vants—” 

‘*They are my friends, monsieur. This 
is Monsieur Amos Green, and Captain 
Ephraim Savage. My wife is travelling 
with me, but your courteous son has 
kindly taken her to your lady.” 

‘*T am honored — honored indeed!” 
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cried the old man, with a bow and a 
flourish. ‘‘I remember you very well, 
sir, for it is not so common to meet men 
of quality in this country. I remember 
your father also, for he served with me 
at Rocroy, though he was in the foot, and 
I in the Red Dragoons of Grissot. Your 
arms are a martlet in fesse upon a field 
azure; and now that I think of it, the 
second son of your great- grandfather 
married the niece of one of the La Noués 
of Andelys, which is one of our cadet 
branches. Kinsman, you are welcome!” 
He threw his arms suddenly round De 
Catinat, and slapped him three times on 
the back. 

The young guardsman was only too 
delighted to find himself admitted to such 
an intimacy. 

‘*T will not intrude long upon your 
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principal suite, centring in the dinino 
hall, with its huge fireplace and rude 
home-made furniture. Rich rugs formed 
of bear or deer skin were littered thick] y 
over the brown-stained floor, and antle 
ed heads bristled out from among the 
rows of muskets which were arranged 
along the wall. A _ broad roughhewn 
maple table ran down the centre of this 
apartment, and on this there were soon set 
a venison pie, a side of calvered salmon. 
and a huge cranberry tart, to which the 
hungry travellers did full justice. The 
seigneur explained that he had already 
supped, but having allowed himself to be 
persuaded into joining them, he ended by 
eating more than Ephraim Savage, drink- 
ing more than Du Lhut, and finally by 
singing a very amorous little French 
chanson with a tra-li-ra chorus, the words 


hospitality,” said he. *‘* We are journey- 
ing down to Lake Champlain, and we 
hope in a day or two to be ready to go on.” 

‘* A suite of rooms shall be laid at your 


of which, fortunately for the peace of the 
company, were entirely unintelligible to 
the Bostonian. 

‘Madame is taking her refection in my 
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disposal as long as you do me the honor 
to remain here. Peste! It is not every 
day that I can open my gates to a man 
with good blood in his veins! Ah, sir, 


that is what I feel most in my exile, for 


who is there with whom I can talk as 
equal to equal? There is the Governor, 
the Intendant perhaps, one or two priests, 
three or four officers, but how many of 
the noblesse? Scarcely one. They buy 
their titles over here as they buy their 
pelts, and it is better to have a canoe-load 
of beaver-skins than a pedigree from Ro- 
land. But I forget my duties. You are 
weary and hungry, you and your friends. 
Come up with me to the tapestried saloon, 
and we shall see if my stewards can find 
anything for your refreshment. You 
play piquet, if I remember right. Ah, 
my skill is leaving me, and I should be 
glad to try a hand or two with you.” 
The manor-house was high and strong, 
built of gray-stone in a frame- work of 
wood. The large iron-clamped door 
through which they entered was pierced 
for musketry fire, and led into a succes- 
sion of cellars and storehouses, in which 
the beets, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, 
cured meat, dried eels, and other win- 
ter supplies were placed. A winding 
stone staircase led them through a huge 
kitchen, flagged and lofty, from which 
branched the rooms of the servants, or 
retainers, as the old nobleman preferred 
to call them. Above this again was the 


lady’s boudoir,” ke remarked, when the 
dishes had been removed. ‘‘ You may 
bring up a bottle of Frontiniac from bin 
thirteen, Theuriet. Ah, you will see, 
gentlemen, that even in the wilds we 
have a little, a very little, which is perhaps 
not altogether bad. And so you come 
from Versailles, De Catinat? It was 
built since my day, but how I remember 
the old life of the court at St. Germain, 
before Louis turned serious! Ah, what 
innocent happy days they were, when 
Madame de Nevyailles had to bar the win- 
dows of the maids of honor to keep out 
the King, and we all turned out eight 
deep on to the grass-plot for our morning 
duel! By St. Denis! I have not quite 
forgotten the trick of the wrist yet, and, 
old as I am, I should be none the worse 
for a little breather.”” He strutted in his 
stately fashion over to where a rapier 
and dagger hung upon the wall, and be- 
gan to make passes at the door, darting 
in and out, warding off imaginary blows 
with his poniard, and stamping his foot, 
with little cries of ‘“‘punto! riverso! 
stoccata! dritta! mandritta!” and all the 
jargon of the fencing-schools. Finally 
he rejoined them, breathing heavily, and 
with his wig awry. 

‘*That was our old exercise,” said he. 
‘*Doubtless you young bloods have im- 
proved upon it; and yet it was good 
enough for the Spaniards at Rocroy and 
at one or two other places which I could 
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nention. But they still see life at the 
ourt, I understand. There are still love 
assages and blood-lettings. How has 
Lauzun prospered in his wooing of Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier? Was it proved 
that Madame de Clermont had bought a 
yhial from La Vie, the poison-woman, two 
days before the soup disagreed so violent- 
‘y with Monsieur? What did the Due 
de Biron do when his nephew ran away 
with the Duchess? Is it true that he 
raised his allowance to fifty thousand 
livres for having done it ?” 

Such were the two-year-old questions 
which had not been answered yet upon 
the banks of the Richelieu River. Long 
into the hours of the night, when his 
comrades were already snoring under 
their blankets, De Catinat, blinking and 
yawning, wes still engaged in trying to 
satisfy the curiosity of the old courtier, 
and to bring him up to date in all the 
most minute gossip of Versailles. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE SLAYING OF BROWN MOOSE. 


Two days were spent by the travellers 
at the Seigneury of Ste. Marie, and they 


would very willingly have spent longer, 
for the quarters were comfortable and 
the welcome warm, but already the reds 
of autumn were turning to brown, and 
they knew how suddenly the ice and 
snow come in those Northern lands, and 
how impossible it would be to finish their 
journey if winter were once fairly upon 
them. The old nobleman had sent his 
scouts by land and by water, but there 
were no signs of the Iroquois upon the 
eastern bank, so that it was clear that Du 
Lhut had been mistaken. Over on the 
other side, however, the gray plumes of 
smoke still streamed up above the trees 
as a sign that their enemies were not 
very far off. All day from the manor- 
house windows and from the stockade 
they could see those danger signals, which 
reminded them that a horrible death 
lurked ever at their elbow. 

The refugees were rested now and re- 
freshed, and of one mind about pushing 
on. 

“If the snow come it will be a thou- 
sand times more dangerous,” said Amos, 
‘for we shall leave a track then that a 
pappoose could follow.” 

‘“And why should we fear?” urged 
old Ephraim; ‘‘ truly this is a desert of 


salt, even though it lead to the vale of 
Hinnom, but we shall be borne up against 
these sons of Jeroboam. Steer a straight 
course, lad, and jam your helm, for the 
Pilot will see you safe.” 

‘**‘And Iam not frightened, Amory, 
and I am quite rested now,” said Adéle. 
‘* We shall be so much more happy when 
we are in the English provinces, for even 
now how do we know that that dreadful 
monk may not come with orders to drag 
us back to Quebec and Paris?” 

It was indeed very possible that the 
vindictive Recollet, when satisfied that 
they had not ascended to Montreal or 
remained at Three Rivers, might seek 
them on the banks of the Richelieu. 
When De Catinat thought of how he 
passed them in his great canoe that morn- 
ing, his eager face protruded, and his 
gray body swinging in time to the pad- 
dles, he felt that the danger which his 
wife suggested was not only possible but 
imminent. The seigneur was his friend, 
but the seigneur could not disobey the 
Governor's order. <A great hand stretch- 
ing all the way from Versailles seemed 
to hang over them, even here in the heart 
of the virgin forest, ready to snatch them 
up and carry them back into degradation 
and misery. Better all the perils of the 
woods than that. 

But the seigneur and his son, who 
knew nothing of their pressing reasons 
for haste, were strenuous in urging De 
Catinat the other way, and in this they 
were supported by the silent Du Lhut, 
whose few muttered words were always 
more weighty than the longest speech, 
for he never spoke save about that of 
which he was a master. 

‘* You have seen my little place,” said 
the old nobleman, with a wave of his be- 
ruffled, ring-covered hand. ‘‘It is not 
what I should wish it, but such as it is, it 
is most heartily yours for the winter, if 
you and your comrades would honor me 
by remaining. As to madame, I doubt 
not that my own dame and she will find 
plenty to amuse and occupy them; which 
reminds me, De Catinat, that you have 
not yet been presented. Theuriet, go to 
your mistress and inform her that I re- 
quest her to be so good as to come to us 
in the hall of the dais.” 

De Catinat was too seasoned to be easi- 
ly startled, but he was somewhat taken 
aback when the lady, to whom the old 
nobleman always referred in terms of ex- 
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aggerated respect, proved to be as like a 
full-blooded Indian squaw as the hall of 
the dais was toa French barn. She was 
dressed, it was true, in a bodice of scarlet 
taffeta, with a black skirt, silver-buckled 
shoes, and a scented pomander ball dan- 
gling by a silver chain from her girdle, 
but her face was of the color of the bark 
of the Scotch fir, while her strong nose 
and harsh mouth, with the two plaits of 
coarse black hair which dangled down 
her back, left no possible doubt as to her 
origin, 

‘* Allow me to present you, Monsieur 
de Catinat,” said the Seigneur de Ste. 
Marie, solemnly, ‘‘to my wife, Onega de 
la Noué de Ste. Marie, chatelaine by right 
of marriage to this seigneury, and also 
to the Chateau d’Andelys in Normandy, 
and to the estate of Varennes in Provence, 
while retaining in her own right the he- 
reditary chieftainship on the distaff side 
of the nation of the Onondagas. My an- 
gel, I have been endeavoring to persuade 
our friends to remain with us at Ste. 


Marie instead of journeying on to Lake 
Champlain.” 

‘* At least leave your white lily at Ste. 
Marie,” said the dusky princess, speaking 


in excellent French, and clasping with 
her ruddy fingers the ivory hand of 
Adéle. ‘‘ We will hold her safe for you 
until the ice softens, and the leaves and 
the partridge-berries come once more. I 
know my people, monsieur, and I tell 
you that the woods are full of murder, 
and that it is not for nothing that the 
leaves are the color of blood, for death 
lurks behind every tree.” 

De Catinat was more moved by the 
impressive manner of his hostess than by 
any of the other warnings which he had 
received. Surely she, if any one, must 
be able to read the signs of the times. 

‘*T know not what to do!” he cried, in 
despair. ‘‘I must go on, and yet how 
can I expose her to these perils? I would 
fain stay the winter, but you must take 
my word for it, sir, that it is not pos- 
sible.” 

“Du Lhut, you know how things 
should be ordered,” said the seigneur. 
‘* What should you advise my friend to 
do, since he is so set upon getting to 
the English provinces before the winter 
comes?” 

The dark silent pioneer stroked his 
beard with his hand as he pondered over 
the question. 
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‘*There is but ome way,” said he at 
last, ‘‘ though even in it there is danger, 
The woods are safer than the river, fop 
the reeds are full of cachéd canoes, Five 
leagues from here is the block-house of 
Poitou, and fifteen miles beyond, that of 
Auvergne. We will go to-morrow to 
Poitou through the woods, and see if al] 
be safe. I will go with you, and I give 
you my word that if the Iroquois are 
there, Greysolon du Lhut will know it. 
The lady we shall leave here, and if we 
find that all is safe, we shall come back 
for her. Then,in the same fashion, we 
shall advance to Auvergne, and there 
you must wait until you hear where their 
war parties are. It is in my mind that it 
will not be very long before we know.” 

‘What! You would part us!” cried 
Adéle, aghast. 

‘It is best, my sister,” said Onega, 
passing her arm caressingly round her. 
‘** You cannot know the danger, but we 
know it, and we will not let our white 
lily run into it. You will stay here to 
gladden us while the great chief Du Lhut, 
and the French soldier your husband, 
and the old warrior who seems so wary, 
and the other chief with limbs like the 
wild deer, go forward through the woods 
and see that all is well before you ven- 
ture.” 

And so it was at last agreed, and Adéle, 
still protesting, was consigned to the care 
of the lady of Ste. Marie, while De Cati- 
nat swore that without a pause he would 
return from Poitou to fetch her. The 
old nobleman and his son would fain 
have joined them in their adventure, but 
they had their own charge to watch, and 
the lives of many in their keeping, while 
a small party was safer in the woods 
than a larger one would be. The sei- 
gneur provided them with a letter for De 
Lannes, the Governor of the Poitou 
block-house, and so in the early dawn the 
four of them crept like shadows from the 
stockade gate, amid the muttered good 
wishes of the guard within, and were lost 
in an instant in the blackness of the vast 
forest. : 

From La Noué to Poitou was but twelve 
miles down the river, but by the wood- 
land route, where creeks were to be cross- 
ed, reed-girt lakes to be avoided, and 
paths to be picked among swamps where 
the wild-rice grew higher than their 
heads, and the alder-bushes lay in dense 
clumps before them, the distance was 
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RECEIVED BY THE SEIGNEUR OF SAINTE MARIE. 


more than doubled. They walked in sin 
gle file, Du Lhut leading, with the swift 
silent tread of some wild creature, his 
body bent forward, his gun ready in the 
bend of his arm, and his keen dark eyes 
shooting little glances to right and left, 
observing everything, from the tiniest 
mark upon ground or tree trunk to the 
motion of every beast and bird of the 
brushwood. De Catinat walked behind, 
then Ephraim Savage, and then Amos, 
all with their weapons ready, and with 
every sense upon the alert. By mid-day 
they were more than half-way, and halt- 
ed in a thicket for a seanty meal of bread 
and cheese; for Du Lhut would not per- 
mit them to light a fire. 

“They have not come as far as this,” 
he whispered, ‘‘and yet I am sure that 
they have crossed the river. Ah, Gov- 
ernor de la Barre did not know what he 
did when he stirred these men up, and 
this good dragoon whom the King has 
sent us now knows even less.” 


‘‘T have seen them in peace,” remark- 
ed Amos. ‘I have traded to Ongndaga, 
and to the country of the Senecas. I 
know them as fine hunters and brave 
men.” 

‘‘They are fine hunters, but the game 
that they hunt best are their fellow-men. 
I have myself led their scalping parties, 
and I have fought against them, and I 
tell you that when a general comes out 
from France who hardly knows enough 
to get the sun behind him in a fight, he 
will find that there is little credit to be 
gained from them. They talk of burn- 
ing their villages! It would be as wise 
to kick over the wasps’ nest and think 
that the wasps are rendered less harmful 
by that. You are from New England, 
monsieur ?” ; 

‘*My comrade is from New England; I 
am from New York.” 

‘*Ah, yes. I could see from your step 
and your eye that the woods were as a 
home to you. The New England man 
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goes on the waters, and he slays the cod 
with more pleasure than the caribou. Per- 
haps that is why his face is so sad. I 
have been on the great water once, and 
I remember that my face was sad also. 
There is little wind, and so I think that 
we may light our pipes without danger. 
With a good breeze I have known a burn- 
ing pipe fetch up a scalping party from 
two miles’ distance, but the trees stop 
scent, and the Iroquois noses are less keen 
than the Sioux and the Dakota. God 
help you, monsieur, if you should ever 
have an Indian war! It is bad for us, 
but it would be a thousand times worse 
for you.” 

** And why?” 

‘* Because we have fought the Indians 
from the first, and we have them always 
in our mind when we build. You see 
how along this river every house and 
every hamlet supports its neighbor. But, 
you—by Ste. Anne of Beaupré! it made my 
scalp tingle when I came on your from 
tiers and saw the lonely farm-houses and 
little clearings out in the woods, with no 
help for twenty leagues around. An Ind- 


ian war is a purgatory for Canada, but it 
would be a hell for the English prov- 


inces. 

‘““We are good friends with the Ind- 
ians,” said Amos; ‘‘ we do not wish to 
conquer.” 

‘* Your people have a way of conquer- 
ing, although they say that they do not 
wish to do it,” remarked Du Lhut; ‘* now 
with us we bang our drums, and wave 
our flags, and make a stir, but no very 
great thing has come of it yet. We have 
never had but two great men in Canada. 
One was Monsieur de la Salle, who was 
shot last year by his own men down the 
great river; and the other, old Fronte- 
nac, will have to come back again if New 
France is not to be turned into a desert 
by the Five Nations. It would surprise me 
little if by this time two years the white 
and gold flag flew only over the rock of 
Quebec. But I see that you look at me 
impatiently, Monsieur de Catinat, and I 
know that you count the hours until we 
are back at Ste. Marie again. Forward, 
then, and may the second part of our 
journey be as peaceful as the first!” 

For an hour or more they picked their 
way through the woods, following in the 
steps of the old French pioneer. It was 
a lovely day, with hardly a cloud in the 
heavens, and the sun streaming down 
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through the thick foliage covered thie 
shaded sward with a delicate net-work of 
gold. Sometimes where the woods open 
ed they came out into the pure sunlight 
but only to pass into thick glades beyond. 
where a single ray here and there was 
all that could break its way through the 
vast leafy covering. It would have been 
beautiful, these sudden transitions from 
light to shade, but with the feeling of 
impending danger, and of a horror ever 
lurking in these shadows, the mind was 
tinged with awe rather than admiration. 
Silently, lightly, the four men picked 
their steps among the great tree trunks. 

Suddenly Da Lhut dropped upon his 
knees and stooped his ear to the ground. 
He rose, shook his head, and walked on 
with a grave face, casting quick little 
glances into the shadows in every direc 
tion. 

‘*Did you hear something?” 
Amos. 

Du Lhut put his finger to his lips, and 
then in an instant was down upon his 
face with his ear fixed to the ground. 
He sprang up with the look of a man who 
has heard what he expected to hear. 

‘** Walk on,” said he, quietly, ‘‘ and be- 
have exactly as you have done all day.” 

‘* What is it, then?” 

‘**Tndians.”’ 

“Tn front of us?” 

‘*No; behind us.” 

‘* What are they doing?” 

“They are following us.” 

‘*How many of them?” 

‘“*Two, I think.” 

The friends glanced back involuntarily 
over their shoulders into the dense black- 
ness of the forest. At one point a single 
broad shaft of light slid down between 
two pines and cast a golden blotch upon 
their track. Save for this one vivid spot, 
all was sombre and silent. 

‘Do not look round,” whispered Du 
Lhut, sharply; ‘‘ walk on as before.” 

‘** Are they enemies?” 

“They are Lroquois.” 

‘*And pursuing us?” 

‘** No: we are pursuing them.” 

“Shall we turn, then?” 

‘No; they would vanish like shadows.” 

‘* How far off are they?” 

‘** About two hundred paces, I think.” 

‘*They cannot see us, then?” 

“IT think not, but I cannot be sure. 
They are following our trail, I think.” 

** What shall we do, then?” 


whispered 
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‘‘Let us make a circle and get behind 
them.” 

Turning sharp to the left, he led them 
1a long curve through the woods, hur- 
ving swiftly and yet silently under the 
larkest shadow of the trees. Then he 

turned again, and presently halted. 

‘‘This is our own track,” said he. 

‘Ay, and two redskins have passed 
over it,” eried Amos, bending down, and 
pointing to marks which were entirely in- 
visible to Ephraim Savage or De Catinat. 

‘A full-grown warrior and a lad on 
his first war-path,” said Du Lhut. ‘‘ They 
are moving fast, you see, for you can 
hardly see the heel-marks of their mocca- 
sins. They walked one behind the other. 
Now let us follow them as they followed 
us, and see if we have better luck.” 

He sped swiftly along the trail, with 
his musket cocked in his hand, the others 
following hard upon his heels; but there 
was no sound and no sign of life from 
the shadowy woods in front of them. 
Suddenly Du Lhut stopped and grounded 
his weapon. 

‘‘They are still behind us,” he said. 

‘Still behind us?” 

“Yes. This is the point where we 
branched off. They have hesitated a 
moment, as you can see by their foot- 
marks, and then they have followed on.” 

‘If we go round again and quicken 
our pace we may overtake them.” 

‘‘No; they are on their guard now. 
They must know that it could only be 
on their account that we went back on 
our tracks. Lie here behind the fallen 
log, and we shall see if we can catch a 
glimpse of them.” 

A great rotten trunk, all green with 
mould and blotched with pink and pur- 
ple fungi, lay to one side of where 
they stood. Behind this the Frenchman 
crouched, and his three companions fol- 
lowed his example, peering through the 
brushwood sereen in front of them. Still 
the one broad sheet of sunshine poured 
down between the two pines, but all else 
was as dim and as silent as a vast cathe- 
dral with pillars of wood and roof of leaf. 
Not a branch that creaked, nor a twig 
that snapped, nor any sound at all save 
the sharp barking of a fox somewhere in 
the heart of the forest. A thrill of ex- 
citement ran through the nerves of De 
Catinat. It was like one of those games 
of hide-and-seek which the court used to 
play, when Louis was in a sportive mood, 


THE LADY OF SAINTE MARIE. 


among the oaks and yew hedges of Ver- 


sailles. But the forfeit there was a carved 
fan or a box of bonbons, and here it was 
life. 

Ten minutes passed, and there was no 
sign of any living thing behind them. 

‘*They are over in yonder thicket,” 
whispered Du Lhut, nodding his head 
towards a dense clump of brushwood two 
hundred paces away. 

‘* Have you seen them?” 

“he,” 

‘* How do you know, then?” 

‘*T saw a squirrel come from his hole 
in the great white-birch tree yonder. 
He scuttled back again as if something 
had seared him. From his hole he can 
see down into that brush wood.” 

‘*Do you think that they know that 
we are here?” 
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‘‘They cannot see us. But they are 
suspicious. They fear a trap.” 

‘*Shall we rush for the brushwood?” 

‘*They would pick two of us off, and 
be gone like shadows through the woods. 
No; we had best go on our way.” 

3ut they will follow us.” 

‘*T hardly think that they will. Weare 
four, and they are only two; and they 
know now that we are on our guard, and 
that we can pick up a trail as quickly as 
they can themselves. Get behind these 
trunks, where they cannot see us. So! 
Now stoop until you are past the belt of 
alder-bushes. We must push on fast 
now, for where there are two Iroquois 
there are likely to be two hundred not 
very far off.” 

‘Thank God that I did not bring 
Adéle!” cried De Catinat. 

‘Yes, monsieur; it is well for a man 
to make a comrade of his wife, but not on 
the borders of the Iroquois country, nor 
of any other Indian country either.” 

‘* You do not take your own wife with 
you when you travel, then?” asked the 
soldier. 

‘* Yes; but Ido not let her travel from 
village to village. She remains in the 
wigwam.” 

‘*Then you leave her behind?” 

‘*On the contrary, she is always there 
to welcome me. By Ste. Anne, I should 
be heavy-hearted if I came to any village 
between this and the bluffs of the Illinois 
and did not find my wife waiting to greet 
me!” 

‘**Then she must travel before you?” 

Du Lhut laughed heartily, without, 
however, emitting a sound. 

‘*A fresh village, a fresh wife,” said 
he. ‘‘But I never have more than one 
in each, for it is shame for a Frenchman 
to set an evil example when the good 
fathers are spending their lives so freely 
in preaching virtue to them. Ah! here 
is the Ajidaumo Creek, where the Indians 
set the sturgeon nets. It is still seven 
miles to Poitou.” 

‘* We shall be there before nightfall, 
then?” 

‘I think that we had best wait for 
nightfall before we make our way in. 
Since the Iroquois scouts are out as far 
as this, it is likely that they lie thick 
round Poitou; and we may find the last 
step the worst, unless we have a care; the 
more so if these two get in front of us to 
warn the others.” He paused a moment 
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with slanting head and sidelong ea 
‘*By Ste. Anne,” he muttered, ‘‘ we hay; 
They are still upon 


not shaken them off. 
our trail.” 

‘* You hear them?” 

‘Yes; they are no great way from us. 
They will find that they have followed 
us once too often this time. Now I will 
show you a little bit of wooderaft which 
may be new to you. Slip off your mocea- 
sins, monsieur.” 

De Catinat pulled off his shoes as di- 
rected, and Du Lhut did the same. 

‘** Put them on as if they were gloves,” 
said the pioneer, and an instant later 
Ephraim Savage and Amos had their 
comrades’ shoes upon their hands, 

‘*You can swing your muskets over 
your back. So! Nowdown on all-fours, 
bending yourselves double, with your 
hands pressing hard upon the earth, 
That is excellent. Two men can leave 
the trail of four. Now come with 
monsieur.” 

He flitted from tree to tree on a line 
which was parallel to but a few yards 
distant from that of their comrades. 
Then suddenly he crouched behind a 
bush and pulled De Catinat down beside 
him. 

‘**They must pass us in a few minutes,” 
he whispered. ‘* Do not fire if you can 
help it.” Something gleamed in Du 
Lhut’s hand, and his comrade, glancing 
down, saw that he had drawn a keen lit- 
tle tomahawk from his belt. Again the 
mad wild thrill ran through the soldier's 
blood as he peered through the tangled 
branches and waited for whatever might 
come out of the dim silent aisles of tree 
boles. 

And suddenly he saw something move. 
It flitted like a shadow from one trunk 
to the other, so swiftly that De Catinat 
could not have told whether it were beast 
or human. And then again he saw it, 
and yet again, sometimes one shadow, 
sometimes two shadows, silent, furtive, 
like the loup-garou with which his nurse 
had seared him in his childhood. Then 
for a few moments all.was still once 
more; and then in an instant there crept 
out from among the bushes the most ter- 
rible-looking creature that ever walked 
the earth—an Iroquois chief upon the 
war-trail. 

He was a tall, powerful man, and his 
bristle of scalp-locks and eagle feathers 
made him look a giant in the dim light; 
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for a good eight feet lay between his 
beaded moccasin and the topmost plume 
of his head-gear. One side of his face 
vas painted in soot, ochre, and vermilion 
to resemble a dog, and the other half as 
a fowl, so that the front view was inde- 
scribably grotesque and strange. A belt 
of wampum was braced round his loin- 
cloth, and a dozen scalp-locks fluttered 
out.as he moved, from the fringe of his 
leggings. His head was sunk forward, 
his eyes gleamed with a sinister light, and 
his nostrils dilated and contracted like 
those of an excited animal. His gun was 
thrown forward, and he crept along with 
bended knees, peering, listening, paus- 
ing, hurrying on, a breathing image of 
caution. Two paces behind him walked 
a lad of fourteen, clad and armed in the 
same fashion, but without the painted 
face, and without the horrid dried tro- 
phies upon the leggings. It was his first 
campaign, and already his eyes shone 
and his nostrils twitched with the same 
lust for murder which burned within his 
elder. So they advanced, silent, terrible, 
creeping out of the shadows of the wood 
as their race had come out of the shadows 
of history, with bodies of iron and tiger 
souls. 

They were just abreast of the bush, 
when something caught the eye of the 
younger warrior, some displaced twig or 
fluttering leaf, and he paused, with suspi- 
cion in every feature. Another instant 
and he had warned his companion; but 
Du Lhut sprang out and buried his hatch- 
et in the skull of the older warrior. De 
Catinat heard a dull crash, as when an 
axe splinters its way into a rotten tree, 
and the man fell like a log, laughing hor- 
ribly, and kicking and striking with his 
powerful limbs. The younger warrior 
sprang like a deer over his fallen com- 
rade, and dashed on into the wood; but 
an instant later there was a gun-shot 
among the trees in front, followed by 
a faint wailing cry. 

“That is his death-whoop,” said Du 
Lhut, composedly. ‘‘It was a pity to 
fire, and yet it was better than letting 
him go.” 

As he spoke, the two others came back, 
Ephraim ramming a fresh charge into 
his musket. 

‘Who was laughing?” asked Amos. 

“Tt was he,” said Du Lhut, nodding 
towards the dying warrior, who lay with 
his head in a horrible puddle, and his 


grotesque features contorted into a fixed 
smile. ‘‘It’s a custom they have when 
they get their death-blow. Ive known 
a Seneca chief laugh for six hours on 
end at the torture stake. Ah, he’s gone!” 
As he spoke, the Indian gave a last spasm 
with his hands and feet, and lay rigid, 
grinning up at the ridge of blue sky above 
him. 

‘*He’s a great chief,” said Du Lhut. 
“It is Brown Moose, of the Mohawks, 
and the other is his second son. We 
have drawn first blood, but Ido not think 
that it will be the last, for the Iroquois 
do not allow their war chiefs to die un- 
avenged. He was a mighty fighter, as 
you may see by looking at his neck.” 

He wore a peculiar necklace, which 
seemed to De Catinat to consist of black- 
ened bean pods set upon a string. As he 
stooped over it he saw, to his horror, that 
they were not bean pods, but withered 
human fingers. 

‘*They are all right forefingers,” said 
Du Lhut, ‘‘so every one represents a life. 
There are forty-two in all. Eighteen are 
of men whom he has slain in battle, and 
the other twenty-four have been taken 
and tortured.” 

‘* How do you know that?” 

‘*Because only eighteen have their 
nails on. If the prisoner of an Iroquois 
is alive, he begins always by biting his 
nails off. You see that they are missing 
from four-and-twenty.” 

De Catinat shuddered. What demons 
were these amongst whom an evil fate 
had drifted him! And was it possible 
that his Adéle should fall into the hands 
of such fiends! No, no; surely the good 
God, for whose sake they had suffered 
so much, would not permit such an in- 
famy. And yet as evil a fate had come 
on other women as tender as Adéle, upon 
other men as loving as he. What ham- 
let was there in Canada which had not 
such stories in their record? <A vague 
horror seized him as he stood there. We 
know more of the future than we are 
willing to admit, away down in those dim 
recesses of the soul where there is no 
reason, but only instincts and impressions. 
Now some impending terror cast its cloud 
over him. The trees round, with their 
great protruding limbs, were like shad- 
owy demons thrusting out their gaunt 
arms to seize him. The sweat burst from 
his forehead, and he leaned heavily upon 
his musket. 
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‘* By Ste. Eulalie!” said Du Lhut, ‘‘ for 
an old soldier, you turn very pale, mon- 
sieur, at a little bloodshed.” 

‘‘T am not well. I should be glad of 
a sup from your cognac bottle.” 

‘Here it is, comrade, and welcome. 
Well, I may as well have this fine scalp, 
that we may have something to show for 
our walk.” He held the Indian’s head 
between his knees, and in an instant, 
with a sweep of his knife, had torn off 
the hideous dripping trophy. 

‘*Let us go!” cried De Catinat, turning 
away in disgust. 

‘Yes, we shall go. But I shall also 
have this wampum-belt marked with the 
totem of the bear. So! And the gun, too. 
Look at the ‘London’ printed upon the 
lock. Ah, Monsieur Green, Monsieur 
Green, it is not hard to see where the en- 
emies of France get their arms.” 

So at last they turned away, Du Lhut 
bearing his spoils, leaving the red grin- 
ning figure stretched under the silent 
trees. As they passed on, they caught a 
glimpse of the lad lying doubled up among 
the bushes where he had fallen. The pio- 
neer walked very swiftly until he came 
to a little stream which prattled down to 
the big river. Here he slipped off his 
shoes and leggings, and waded down it 
with his companions for half a mile or so. 

‘*They will follow our tracks when 
they find him,” said he, ** but this will 
throw them off, for it is only on running 
water that an Lroquois can find no trace. 
And now we shall lie in this clump until 
nightfall, for we are little over a mile 
from Fort Poitou, and it is dangerous to 
go forward, for the ground becomes more 
open.” 

And so they remained concealed among 
the alders whilst the shadows turned from 
short to long, and the white drifting 
clouds above them were tinged with the 
pink of the setting sun. Du Lhut coiled 
himself into a ball, with his pipe between 
his teeth, and dropped into a light sleep, 
pricking up his ears and starting at the 
slightest sound from the woods around 
them. The two Americans whispered to- 
gether for a long time, Ephraim telling 
some long story of the cruise of the brig 
Industry, bound to Jamestown for sugar 
and molasses, but at last the soothing 
hum of a gentle breeze through the 
branches lulled them off also, and they 
slept. De Catinat alone remained awake, 
his nerves still in a tingle from that 
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strange, sudden shadow which had fallen 
upon his soul. What could it mean? 
Not, surely, that Adéle was in danger. 
He had heard of such warnings, but had 
he not left her in safety behind cannon 
and stockades? By the next evening at 
latest he would see her again. As he lay 
looking up through the tangle of copper 
leaves at the sky beyond, his mind drift 
ed like the clouds above him, and he was 
back once more in the jutting window in 
the Rue St. Martin, sitting on the broad 
bancal, with its Spanish-leather covering, 
with the gilt wool bale creaking outside, 
and his arm round shrinking, timid 
Adéle, she who had compared herself to 
a little mouse in an old house, and who 
had yet had courage to stay by his side 
through all this wild journey. And then 
again he was back at Versailles. Once 
more he saw the brown eyes of the King, 
the fair bold face of De Montespan, tlie 
serene features of De Maintenon; once 
more he rode on his midnight mission, 
was driven by the demon coaciiman, and 
sprang with Amos upon the scaffold to 
rescue the most beautiful woman in 
France. So clear it was and so vivid 
that it was with a start that he came sud- 
denly to himself, and found that the night 
was creeping on in an American forest, 
and that Du Lhut had roused himself 
and was ready for a start. 

‘‘Have you been awake?’ 
pioneer. 

“Yea,” 

‘* Have you heard anything?” 

‘* Nothing but the hooting of the owl.” 

‘*Tt seemed to me in my sleep that I 
heard a gun-shot in the distance.” 

‘Tn your sleep?” 

‘*Yes; I hear as well asleep as awake, 
and remember what I hear. But now 
you must follow me close, and we shall 
be in the fort soon.” 

‘“You have wonderful ears indeed,” 
said De Catinat, as they picked their way 
through the tangled brushwood. ‘‘ How 
could you hear that these men were fol- 
lowing us to-day? Icould make out no 
sound when they were within hand-touch 
of us.” 

‘*T did not hear them at first.” 

** You saw them ?” 

‘** No, nor that either.” 

‘*Then how could you know that they 
were there ?” 

‘*Theard a frightened jay flutter among 
the trees after we were past it. Then, ten 
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asked the 
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DU LHUT BURIED HIS HATCHET IN THE SKULL OF THE WARRIOR. 


minutes later, I heard the same thing. I 
knew then that there was some one on 
our trail, and I listened.” 

‘*Peste! You are a woodman indeed!” 

‘‘T believe that these woods are swarm- 
ing with Iroquois, although we have had 
the good fortune to miss them. So great 
a chief as Brown Moose would not start on 
the path with a small following nor for a 
small object. They must mean mischief 
upon the Richelieu. You are not sorry 
now that you did not bring madame?” 

“T thank God for it!” 

‘‘The woods will not be safe, I fear, 
until the partridge-berries are out once 
more. You must stay at Ste. Marie un- 
til then, unless the seigneur can spare 
men to guard you.” 

‘*T had rather stay there forever than 
expose my wife to such devils.” 

‘“Ay, devils they are if ever devils 
walked upon earth. You winced, mon- 
sieur, when I took Brown Moose’s scalp, 
but when you have seen as much of 
the Indians as I have, your heart will 


be as hardened as mine. And now we 
are on the very borders of the clearing, 
and the block-house lies yonder among 
the clump of maples. They do not keep 
very good watch, for I have been expect- 
ing during these last ten minutes to hear 
the qui vive. You did not come as near 
to Ste. Marie unchallenged, and yet De 
Lannes is as old a soldier as De la Noué. 
We can searce see now, but yonder, near 
the river, is where he exercises his men.” 

‘*‘He does so now,” said Amos. ‘‘I see 
a dozen of them drawn up in a line at 
their drill.” 

‘‘No sentinels, and all the men at 
drill!” cried Du Lhut, in contempt. ‘‘It 
is as you say, however, for I can see 
them myself, with their ranks open, and 
each as stiff and straight as a pine stump. 
One would think, to see them stand so 
still, that there was not an Indian nearer 
than Orange. We shall go across to 
them, and, by Ste. Anne, I shall tell their 
commander what I think of his arrange- 
ments.” 
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Du Lhut advanced from the bushes as 
he spoke, and the four men crossed the 
open ground in the direction of the line 
of men who waited silently for them in 
the dim twilight. They were within 
fifty paces, and yet none of them had 
raised hand or voice to challenge their 
approach. There was something uncan- 
ny in the silence, and a change came 
over Du Lhut’s face as he peered in front 
of him. He craned his head round and 
looked up the river. 

‘*My God!” he screamed. 
the fort!” 

They had cleared the clump of trees, 
and the outline of the block-house should 
have shown up in front of them. There 
was no sign of it. It was gone. 


‘Look at 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE MEN OF BLOOD. 


So unexpected was the blow that even 
Du Lhut, hardened from his childhood to 
every shock and danger, stood shaken and 
dismayed. Then, with an oath, he ran at 
the top of his speed towards the line of 
figures, his companions following at his 
heels. 

As they drew nearer, they could see 
through the dusk that it was not indeed 
a line. A silent and motionless officer 
stood out some twenty paces in front of 
his silent and motionless men. Further, 
they could see that he wore a very high 
and singular head-dress. They were still 
rushing forward, breathless with appre- 
hension, when, to their horror, this head- 
dress began to lengthen and broaden, and 
a great bird flapped heavily up, and 
dropped down again on the nearest tree 
trunk. Then they knew that their worst 
fears were true, and that it was the gar- 
rison of Poitou which stood before them. 

They were lashed to low posts with 
willow withies, some twenty of them, 
naked all, and twisted and screwed into 
every strange shape which an agonized 
body could assume. In front, where the 
bird had perched, was the gray-headed 
commandant, with two cinders thrust into 
his sockets, and his flesh hanging from 
him like a beggar’s rags. Behind was 
the line of men, each with his legs charred 
off to the knees, and his body so haggled 
and scorched and burst that the willow 
bands alone seemed to hold it together. 
For a moment the four comrades stared 
in silent horror at the dreadful group. 
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Then each acted as his nature bade hin 
De Catinat staggered up against a tr 
trunk, and leaned his head upon his arn 
deadly sick; Du Lhut fell down upc 
his knees, and said something to Heayey, 
with his two clinched hands shaking wy) 
at the darkening sky; Ephraim Savac 
examined the priming of his gun, with a 
tightened lip and a gleaming eye; while 
Amos Green, without a word, began to 
cast round in circles in search of a trail 

But Du Lhut was on his feet again in 
a moment, and running up and down like 
a sleuth-hound, noting a hundred things 
which even Amos would have overlook 
ed. He circled round the bodies again 
and again. Then he ran a little way 
towards the edge of the woods, and then 
came back to the charred ruins of the 
block-house, from some of which a thin 
reek of smoke was still rising. 

‘‘There is no sign of the women and 
children,” said he. 

‘““My God! There were women and 
children !” 

‘They are keeping the children to burn 
at their leisure in their villages. The 
women they may torture or may adopt, as 
the humor takes them. But what does 
the old man want?” 

**T want you to ask him, Amos,” said 
the seaman, ‘‘ why we are yawing and 
tacking here, when we should be cracking 
on all sail to stand after them.” 

Du Lhut smiled, and shook his head. 
‘*Your friend is a brave man,” said he. 
‘if he thinks that with four men we can 
follow a hundred and fifty.” 

‘*Tell him, Amos, that the Lord will 
bear us up,” said the other, excitedly. 
‘*Say that He will be with us against the 
children of Jeroboam, and we will cut 
them off utterly, and they shall be de- 
stroyed. What is the French for ‘slay 
and spare not’? I had as soon go about 
with my jaw braced up as with folk who 
cannot understand a plain language.” 

But Du Lhut waved aside the seaman’s 
suggestions. ‘‘We must have a care 
now,” said he, ‘‘or we shall lose our own 
scalps, and be the cause of those at Ste. 
Marie losing theirs as well.” 

**Ste. Marie!” cried De Catinat. ‘Is 
there, then, danger at Ste. Marie?” 

‘*Ay; they are in the wolf's mouth 
now. This business was done last night. 
The place was stormed by a war party of 
a hundred and fifty men. This morning 
they left, and went north upon foot. They 
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.ve been cachéd among the woods all 
iv between Poitou and Ste. Marie.” 

“Then we have come through them!” 

“Yes, we have come through them. 
fhey would keep their camp to-day and 
send out scouts. Brown Moose and his 
son were among them, and struck our 
trail. To-night--” 

‘‘To-night they will attack Ste. Marie!” 

‘Tt is possible. And yet with so small 
, party I should scarce have thought that 
they would have dared. Well, we can 

“hasten back as quickly as we can, 
und give them warning of what is hang- 

o over them.” 

And so they turned for their weary 
ackward journey, though their minds 
were too full to spare a thought upon 
the leagues which lay behind them, or 
hose which were before. Old Ephraim, 
ess accustomed to walking than his 

yunger comrades, was already limping 
and footsore, but, for all his age, he was 
as tough as hickory and full of endur- 
Du Lhut took the lead again, and 
they turned their faces once more towards 
the north. 

The moon was shining brightly in the 
sky, but it was little aid to the travellers 
Where it had 


ance, 


in the depths of the forest. 
been shadowy in the daytime it was now 
so absolutely dark that De Catinat could 
not see the tree trunks against which he 


brushed. Here and there they came 
upon an open glade bathed in the moon- 
shine, or perhaps a thin shaft of silver 
light broke through between the branch- 
es, and cast a great white patch upon the 
ground, but Du Lhut preferred to avoid 
these more open spaces, and to skirt the 
clades rather than to cross them. The 
breeze had freshened a little, and the 
whole air was filled with the rustle and 
sough of the leaves. Save for this dull 
never-ceasing sound, all would have been 
silent had not the owl hooted sometimes 
from among the tree-tops, and the night- 
jar whirred above their heads. 

Dark as it was, Du Lhut walked as 
swiftly as during the sunlight, and never 
hesitated about the track. His comrades 
could see, however, that he was taking 
them a different way to that which they 
had gone in the morning, for twice they 
caught a sight of the glimmer of the 
broad river upon their left, while before 
they had only seen the streams which 
flowed into it. On the second occasion 
he pointed to where on the further side 
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they could see dark shadows flitting over 
the water. 

‘*Troquois canoes,” he whispered. 
‘*There are ten of them with eight men 
in each. They are another party, and 
they are also going north.” 

‘*How do you know that they are an- 
other party ?” 

‘*Because we have crossed the trail 
of the first within the hour.” 

De Catinat was filled with amazement 
at this marvellous man who could hear 
in his sleep, and could detect a trail when 
the very tree trunks were invisible to ordi- 
nary eyes. Du Lhut halted a little to 
watch the canoes, and then turned his back 
to the river, and plunged into the woods 
once more. They had gone a mile or 
two when suddenly he came to a dead 
stop, snuffing at the air like a hound on 
ascent. ‘‘I smell burning wood,” said 
he. ‘‘ There is a fire within a mile of us 
in that direction.” 

‘*T smell it too,” said Amos. ‘ Let us 
creep up that way and see their camp.” 

‘*Be careful, then,” whispered Du 
Lhut, ‘‘ for your lives may hang from a 
cracking twig.” 

They advanced very slowly and cau- 
tiously, until suddenly the red flare of a 
leaping fire twinkled between the distant 
trunks. Still slipping through the brush- 
wood, they worked round until they had 
found a point from which they could see 
the place without a risk of being seen. 

A great blaze of dry logs crackled and 
spurtled in the centre of a small clear- 
ing. The ruddy flames roared upwards, 
and the smoke spread out above it until 
it looked like a strange tree with gray 
foliage and trunk of fire. But no living 
being was in sight, and the huge fire roar- 
ed and swayed in absolute solitude in the 
midst of the silent woodlands. Nearer 
they crept and nearer, but there was no 
movement save the rush of the flames, and 
no sound but the snapping of the sticks. 

‘*Shall we go up to it ?” whispered De 
Catinat. 

The wary pioneer shook his head. 
may be a trap,” said he. 

‘*Or an abandoned camp ?” 

‘*No; it has not been lit more than an 
hour.” 

‘* Besides, it is far too great for a camp- 
fire,” said Amos. 

‘“ What do you make of it?” asked Du 
Lhut. 

‘A signal.” 


ait 3 
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‘Yes. I dare say that you are right. 
This light is not a safe neighbor, so we 
shall edge away from it, and then make 
a straight line for Ste. Marie.” 

The flames were soon but a twinkling 
point behind them, and at last vanished 
behind the trees. Du Lhut pushed on 
rapidly, until they came to the edge of a 
moonlit clearing. He was about to skirt 
this, as he had done others, when sudden- 
ly he eaught De Catinat by the shoulder 
and pushed him down behind a clump of 
sumac, while Amos did the same with 
Ephraim Savage. 

A man was walking down the other 
side of the open space. He had just 
emerged, and was crossing it diagonally, 
making in the direction of the river. His 
body was bent double, but as he came out 
from the shadow of the trees they could 
see that he was an Indian brave in full 
war-paint, with leggings, loin-cloth, and 
musket. Close at his heels came a sec- 
ond, and then a third and a fourth, on 
and on, until it seemed as if the wood 
was full of men, and that the line would 
never come toan end. They flitted past 


like shadows in the moonlight, in abso- 
lute silence, all crouching and running 


in the same swift, stealthy fashion. Last 
of all came a man in the fringed tunic of 
a hunter, with a cap and feather upon his 
head. He passed across like the others, 
and they vanished into the shadows as 
silently as they had appeared. It was 
five minutes before Du Lhut thought it 
safe to rise from their shelter. 

‘** By Ste. Anne!” he whispered. 
you count them ?” 

‘‘Three hundred and ninety-six,” said 
Amos. 

‘*T made it four hundred and two.” 

‘‘And you thought that there were 
only a hundred and fifty of them!” cried 
De Catinat. 

‘*Ah, you do not understand. This is 
a fresh band. The others who took the 
block-house must be over there, for their 
trail lies between us and the river.” 

‘‘They could not be the same,” said 
Amos, ‘‘ because there was not a fresh 
scalp among them.” 

Du Lhut gave the young hunter a 
glance of approval. ‘‘On my word,” 
said he, “I did not know that your 
woodsmen are as good as they seem to 
be. You have eyes, monsieur, and it 
may please you some day to remember 
that Greysolon du Lhut told you so.” 


** Did 
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Amos felt a flush of pride at thego 
words from a man whose name was hon 
ored wherever trader or trapper smoked 
round a camp-fire. He was about to 
make some answer, when a dreadfu! ery 
broke suddenly out of the woods, a horr; 
ble screech, as from some one who was 
goaded to the very last pitch of humay 
misery. Again and again as they stood 
with blanched cheeks in the darkness 
they heard that awful ery swelling wp 
from the night, and ringing drearil, 
through the forest. , 

‘*They are torturing the women,” said 
Du Lhut. ‘Their camp lies over there 

“Can we do nothing to aid them ?’ 
cried Amos. 

** Ay, ay, lad,” said the captain, in Eng 
lish. ‘* We can’t pass distress signals 
without going out of our course. Let us 
put about and run down yonder.” 

‘*In that camp,” said Du Lhut, slow 
ly, ‘‘there are now nearly six hundred 
warriors. Weare four. What you say 
has no sense. Unless we warn them at 
Ste. Marie, these devils will lay some trap 
for them. Their parties are assembling 
by land and by water, and there may be 
a thousand before daybreak. Our duty 
is to push on and give our warning.” 

‘*He speaks the truth,” said Amos to 
Ephraim. ‘Nay, but you must not go 
alone!” He seized the stout old seaman 
by the arm and held him by main force 
to prevent him from breaking off through 
the woods. 

‘There is one thing which we can do 
to spoil their night’s amusement,” said 
Du Lhut. ‘The woods are as dry as 
powder, and there has been no drop of 
rain here for a long three months.” 

** Yes ?” 

‘* And the wind blows straight for their 
camp, with the river on the other side of 
it.” 

‘* We should fire the woods!” 

‘* We cannot do better.” 

In an instant Du Lhut had scraped to- 
gether a bundle of dry twigs, and had 
heaped them up against a withered beec))- 
tree which was as.dry as tinder. A 
stroke of flint and steel was enough to 
start a little smoulder of flame, which 
lengthened and spread until it was leap- 
ing along the white strips of hanging 
bark. A quarter of a mile further on Du 
Lhut did the same again, and once more 
beyond that, until at three different points 
the forest wasin ablaze. As they hurried 
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onwards they could hear the dull roaring 
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the flames behind them, and at last, 

.s they neared Ste. Marie, they could see, 
‘king back, the long rolling wave of 

e travelling ever westward towards the 
richelieu, and flashing up into great, 
spouts of flame as it licked up a clump of 
pines as if it were a bundle of fagots. Du 
Lhut chuckled in his silent way as he 
ooked back at the long orange glare in 
the sky. 

‘They will need to swim for it, some 
of them,” said he. ‘‘ They have not ca- 
noes to take them all off. Ah, if I had 
but two hundred of my coureurs des bois 
on the river at the further side of them 
not one would get away.” 


COLORADO 
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‘*They had one who was dressed like a 
white man,” remarked Amos. 

‘‘Ay, and the most deadly of the lot. 
His father was a Dutch trader, his mo- 
ther an Lroquois, and he goes by the name 
of the Flemish Bastard. Ah, I know him 
well, and I tell you if they want a king 
in hell they wili find one all ready in his 
wigwam. By Ste. Anne, I havea score to 
settle with him, and I may pay it before 
this business is over. Well, there are the 
lights of Ste. Marie shining down below. 
I can understand that sigh of relief, 
monsieur, for on my word, after what we 
found at Poitou, I was uneasy myself un- 
til I should see them.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ITS CAPITAL. 


BY JULIAN RALPH. 


F its people had not already called it 
| “the Centennial State” and ‘the 
Scenic State,” I might have done better 
by it. I would have called it the Palace- 
car State, because it is the only one in the 
West where palace-cars are run all over 
the tallest mountain ranges, and to the 
cold and silver mines as fast as they are 
discovered, and because the general style 
and finish of the cities and pleasure resorts 
are of palace-car luxury and thorough- 
ness, While nature provides an endless 
gallery and museum of gorgeous scenery 
and magnificent curios that would seem 
extravagant anywhere else, yet are in 
keeping there. 

Colorado is sufficiently settled and de- 
veloped to form a valuable object-lesson 
for the study of the early results of the 
forces we see at work in the brand-new 
commonwealths near by. They are seiz- 
ing the water rights in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Washington, but in Colorado 
the water is being sold and used. In the 
newer States wiseacres are prophesying 
what will be done with imperial reaches 
of bunch-grass and sage-brush land, but 
in Colorado county fairs are being held 
upon such lands. In Montana the lead- 
ers are wishing for an agricultural battal- 
ion of neighbors to the miners, but in Col- 
orado agriculture has already distanced 
mining as a wealth-producing factor. 

Denver's peculiarity and strength lie 
in its being all alone in the heart of a 
vast region between the Canadian border 


and the Gulf of Mexico; but it has been 
brought suddenly near to us. Not all the 
fast railway riding is done in the East in 
these days. The far Western steeds of 
steel are picking up their heels in grand 
fashion for those who enjoy fast riding. 
On a palace-car train of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad between Omaha and Denver 
the regular time is nearly fifty miles an 
hour, and the long run is made in one 
night, between supper and _ breakfast. 
Denver is only fifty-three hours of riding- 
time from New York as I write—twenty- 
five hours from New York to Chicago, 
and twenty-eight hours from Chicago to 
Denver. 

I am going to ask the reader to spend 
Saturday and Sunday in Denver with me. 
Instead of dryly cafRloguing what is 
there, we will see it for ourselves. I had 
supposed it to be a mountain city, so 
much does an Eastern man hear of its 
elevation, its mountain resorts, and its 
mountain air. It surprised me to discover 
that it was a city of the plains. There is 
nothing in the appearance of the plains 
to lead one to suppuse that they tilt up 
like a toboggan slide, as they do, or that 
Denver is a mile above sea-level, as it is. 
But a part of its enormous good fortune 
is that although it is a plains city, it has 
the mountains for near neighbors—a long 
peaked and scalloped line of purple or 
pink or blue or snow-clad green, accord- 
ing to when they are viewed. There are 
200 miles or more of the Rockies in sight 
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in clear weather. As there are but fifty- 
six cloudy days in the year, and as these 
mountains elevate and inspire even the 
dullest souls, I think we can forget that it 
is a city of the plains, and ever associate it 
with the mountains hereafter. I plighted 
my troth to the sea near which I was born, 
but in Denver and Salt Lake City, loveliest 
of all our inland cities, I felt a straining 
at my loyalty; and when I saw in the 
dining-room of Mr. W.N. Byers the great 
square window that his charming wife 
ordered made so that she might frame 
200 miles of the Rockies as in a picture, 
I admitted to myself that there was much 
to be said for ‘‘t’other dear charmer,” 
and that, in the language of Denver's 
poet, Cy Warman, ‘‘God was good to 
make the mountains.” 

We have looked on Denver's patent 
map, and know where we are. Every 
Western city has its own patent map, 
usually designed to show that it is in the 
centre of creation, but Denver’s map is 
more truthful, and merely locates it in the 
middle of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi. It shows the States east of that 
river without a single railroad, while a 
perfect labyrinth of railroads crisscross 
the West in frantic efforts to get to Denver. 
Gravely a Denver man says to us after- 
werd, as he holds the map in his hand, 
‘If those Dutchmen and Puritans and 
things who settled the East could have 
landed out here on the plains, the thirteen 
original colonies would have been a how]l- 
ing wilderness filled with savages to-day.” 
And that in turn reminds me of the re- 
mark of a man in Utah, a Mormon, who 
was a member of a colony that pre-empted 
an alkali lake, washed out the salt with a 
system of ditches, and succeeded in grow- 
ing crops. ‘‘ Eastern people make a great 
mouth about irrigation and farming in 
the arid belt,” said he, ‘‘ but we folks ’d 
rather scoop out a ditch than have to clear 
out forest stumps and blast rocks to get 
room for farming.” The moral of both 
these tales is that we may have our own 
opinion of the West, but we can’t prevent 
the West’s having its own opinion of us. 

In all other respects the patent Denver 
map is reliable. It shows that this city 
of 135,000 souls stands all alone, without 
a real rival, in a vast rich region. It is 
1000 miles from Chicago, 400 from Salt 
Lake City, 600 from Kansas City, and 
the same distance from the Missouri 
River. If you drew a circle of 1000 miles 
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diameter, with Denver in its centre, you 
would discover no rea] competitor; but the 
people have adopted what they call thei, 
‘* thousand -mile theory,” which is that 
Chicago is 1000 miles from New York, and 
Denver is 1000 miles from Chicago, and 
San Francisco is 1000 miles from Denvye;: 
so that, as any one can see, if great cities 
are put at that distance apart, as it seems 
then these are to be the four great ones 
of America. 

Denver is a beautiful city—a parlor cit) 
with cabinet finish—and it is so new that 
it looks as if it had been made to order. 
and was just ready for delivery. How 
the people lived five years ago, or what 
they have done with the houses of that 
period, does not appear, but at present 
everything — business blocks, churches, 
clubs, dwellings, street cars, the park 
look brand-new, like the young trees 
The first citizen you talk to says: ‘* You 
notice there are no old people on the streets 
here. There aren’t any in the city. We 
have no use for old folks here.” So, then, 
the people also are new. It is very won 
derful and peculiar. Only a year ago 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis was there, and 
commented on the lack of pavements in 
the streets, and I hear that at that time 
pedestrians wore rubber boots, and the 
mud was frightful. But now every street 
in the thick of town is paved with con 
crete or Belgian blocks as well as if it 
were New York or Paris. The first things 
that impress you in the city are the neat- 
ness and width of the streets, and the 
number of young trees that ornament 
them most invitingly. The next thing is 
the remarkable character of the big bus’ 
ness buildings. It is not that they are 
bigger and better than those of New 
York and Chicago—comparisons of that 
sort are nonsensical—but they are mas 
sive and beautiful, and they possess an 
elegance without and a roominess and 
lightness within that distinguish them as 
superior to the show buildings of most of 
the cities of the country. The hotels are 
even more remarkable, from the one down 
by the impressive big depot, which is the 
best-equipped third-class hotel in the coun 
try, to the Brown’s Palace and the Mé 
tropole, both of steel and stone, which are 
just as good as men know how to make 
hotels. 

The residence districts are of a piece 
with the rest. Along the tree-lined streets 
are some of the very prettiest villas it is 
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any man’s lot to see at this time. They 
are not palaces, but they are very tasteful, 
stylish, cozy, and pretty homes, all built 
of brick or stone, in a great variety of 
pleasing colors and materials, and with a 
proud showing of towers, turrets, conser- 
vatories, bay-windows, gables, and all else 
that goes to mark this period, when men 
build after widely differing plans to com- 
pliment their own taste and the skill 
of originating draughtsmen. The town 
spreads over an enormous territory, as 
compared with the space a city of its size 
should take up, but we must learn that 
modern methods of quick transit are so 
cheap that they are being adopted every- 
where, and wherever they are used the 
cities are spreading out. Denver has ca- 
ble and electric cars, but it is the electric 
roads that are the city-spreaders. They 
whiz along so fast that men do not hesi- 
tate to build their homes five or six miles 
from their stores and offices, where they 
can get garden and elbow room. We 
are going to see all our cities shoot out 
in this way. It promotes beauty in resi- 
dence districts, and pride in the hearts of 
those who own the pretty homes. It car- 


ries the good health that comes with fresh 
air. But it entails a great new expense 
upon modern city government, for the 
streets and the mains and sewers and po- 
lice and fire systems all have to be ex- 
tended to keep pace with the electric 
flight of the people, who, in turn, must 
stand the taxes. Not that they are high 
in Denver, or in those other electric- 
car- peppered capitals, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, but they are higher than they 
would be if the people were crowded into 
smaller spaces. In Denver the govern- 
ment has spared itself and the people one 
source of anxiety by ordering that, no 
matter where the houses reach tc, it shal! 
be a fire-proof city. The fire lines follow 
the extension, and every house must be 
of brick or stone. 

As we walk about the town, noting 
the theatres that are absolutely gorgeous, 
observing that the Methodist church is a 
quarter-of-a-million-dollar pile of gran- 
ite, seeing the crowded shopping stores 
that are almost like our own in New 
York, heeding the bustle of people and 
vehicles, stopping to look at the precious 
Colorado stones that are heaped in the 
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jewellers’ windows, and the museums of 
Indian curios that are peculiar to the 
town, a marked and distinctive secret of 
the place is forced upon our attention. 
It is that though the signs of great 
wealth and liberal outlay are in every 
view, there is no over-decoration, no vul- 
gar display, no wasteful ostentation (ex- 
cept in that saloon that has silver dollars 
sunk in the floor, and that other one 
where the mosaic floor slabs are set with 
double eagles). There is upon the show- 
places of the town that restraint which 
we call ‘taste.’ To be sure, the bar- 
rooms cost the price of a prince’s ransom, 
and the walls and bars are made of onyx. 
But there they stop. A little spray of 
silver arabesquerie, necessary to save 
such a room from bareness, is all the or- 
nament one sees. In the high-class ho- 
tels, for some reason that appears inscru- 
table to an American who has been sur- 
feited with bold paintings and dubious 
bric-i-brac from Madison Square to Nob 
Hill, there is the same extraordinary 
good taste. The walls of all the rooms, 
both public and private, rely on the har- 
monious blending of soft tints, and on 
mere lines of fine beading on the hard- 
Why that taste whith 


wood fittings. 
makes the apartments of the Japanese 
our marvel and delight should reappear 
in Denver, and nowhere else out West, 
is certainly remarkable. 

‘*There is in Denver,” says a man who 
meets me in the Hdétel Métropole, ‘‘ what 


is shockingly called ‘the one-lunged 
army.’ I ama member of it, and may re- 
peat the nickname without shame, for we 
are proud of ourselves. This army com- 
prises 30,000 invalids, or more than one- 
fifth of the population of Denver. Not 
by any means is this a host of persons 
with pulmonary ailments, but of men in 
physical straits of many sorts, who find 
the rare air of a place a mile on the road 
to heaven better than medicine. These 
are men of wealth, as a rule, and of cul- 
tivation and of taste. They have been 
more important factors in the making of 
this unique city than most persons, even 
in Denver, imagine. The stock and oil 
and gold and silver millionaires point to 
their operations as the cause of Denver's 
importance; and they are right. But im- 
portance is one thing, and good taste, 
good society, and progressiveness are 
quite different things. It was not mining 
that begot the taste which crowds our 
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residence quarter with elegant dwellings, 
or that created a demand for clubs like the 
Denver Club. It was not oil that gave iis 
college-bred men to form a ’Varsity Club 
of 120 members, or that insisted upon t)e 
decoration of the town with such hote|s 
as ours. The influence of the invalids js 
seen in all this. They are New-Yorkers 
Bostonians, Philadelphians, New Orlean 
men, Englishmen —the well-to-do an 
well - brought - up men from all over thie 
country—architects, doctors, lawyers, av: 
every sort of professional men 
among them.” 

After that we caught ourselves co: 
stantly looking for invalids, but without 
success. Even those who told us that 
they were members of the strange army 
of debilitated xsthetes did not look so 
But we came upon many queer facts re 
garding them, and the air, and the cus 
toms of the place. One very noticeable 
peculiarity of the people was their habit 
of speaking of the East as ‘‘home.” ‘‘ At 
home in the East we call that Virginia 
creeper,” said one. ‘‘I go home to New 
York every few months,” said another. 
‘*We long to go back East to our homes, 
but when we get there the climate does 
not agree with us, and we hurry back to 
Colorado.” Thus was revealed the pecul 
iar tenure the place has upon thousands 
of its citizens. But among them are very 
many who say that it is customary for 
Eastern folks to let their regard for the 
East keep warm until the moment comes 
when they seriously consider the idea of 
leaving Colorado. At that juncture they 
realize for the first time the magic of the 
mountain air and the hold it has upon 
them. Few indeed ever seriously think 
of leaving it after one such consultation 
with themselves. But I must say it is 
a very queer air. It keeps every one 
keyed up to the trembling-point, inciting 
the population to tireless, incessant effort, 
like a ceaseless breathing-in of alcohol. 
It creates a highly nervous people, and, 
as one man said, “‘it is strange to fancy 
what the literature of Colorado will be 
when it develops its own romancers ani 
poets, so strong is the nervous strain and 
mental exaltation of the people.” One 
would suppose alcohol unnecessary there ; 
but, on the contrary, there is much drink 
ing. It is a dangerous indulgence. Among 
the dissolutes suicides are frequent. ‘If 
you stay here a week you will read of 
two,” said a citizen. AndIdid. It was 
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found that when the saloons were allowed 
to remain open all night, violent crimes 
were of frequent occurrence. Drinking 
too deep and too long was the cause. 
The saloons were therefore ordered shut 
at twelve o'clock, and a remarkable de- 
crease of these crimes followed. 

We shall see that on its worst side the 
citv is Western, and that its moral side 
is Eastern. It will be interesting to see 
how one side dominates the other, and 
both keep along together. But in the 
mean time what is most peculiar is the 
indifference with which the populace re- 
gards murder among those gamblers and 
desperadoes who are a feature of every 
new country, and who are found in Den- 
ver, though, I suspect, the ladies and chil- 
dren never see them, so well separated 
are the decent and the vicious quarters. 
It is said that not very long ago it was 
the tacit agreement of the people that it 
was not worth while to put the county 
to the cost or bother of seriously pursuing, 
prosecuting, and hanging or imprisoning 
a thug who murdered another thug. It 
was argued that there was one bad man 
less, and that if the murderer was at 
large another one would kill him. The 
axiom that ‘‘only bad men are the vic- 
tims of bad men” obtained there, as it 
did in Cheyenne and Deadwood, and does 
in Butte. To-day a murder in a dive or 
gambling-hell excites little comment and 
no sensation in Denver, and I could dis- 
tinctly see a trace of the old spirit in the 
speech of the reputable men when I talk- 
ed to them of the one crime of the sort 
that took place while I was there. 

The night side of the town is princi- 
pally corralled, as they say; that is, its 
disorderly houses are all on one street. 
There is another mining-town character- 
istic—wide-open gambling. The “hells” 
are mainly abovestairs, over saloons. The 
vice is not flaunted as it is in certain other 
cities; but once in the gaming-places, the 
visitor sees them to be like those my read- 
ers became acquainted with in Butte, 
Montana — great open places, like the 
board-rooms in our stock exchanges, 
lined with gambling lay-outs. They are 
crowded on this Saturday night with 
rough men in careless dress or in the ap- 
parel of laborers. These are railroad em- 
ployés, workers from the nearest nines, 
laborers, clerks—every sort of men who 
earn their money hard, and think to make 
more out of it by letting it goeasily. Rou- 


lette, red and black, and faro are the 
games. Behind each table sits the imper- 
turbable dealer—sometimes a rough cow- 
boyish-looking young man, who has left 
off his necktie so as to show his diamond 
stud; sometimes a man who would pass 
for a gray-bearded deacon in a village 
church. By each dealer's side sits the 
lookout,” chewing a cigar, and lazily 
looking on in the interests of such fair 
play as is consistent with professional 
gambling. All around each table, except 
on the dealer’s side, crowd the idiots, 
straining and pushing to put their chips 
where luck will perch. These places are 
orderly, of course. It is the rule with 
them everywhere. There is very little 
conversation. Except for the musical 
clink-link-link of the ivory chips, the 
shuffling of feet, and the rattle of the rou- 
lette marbles, there is little noise. But 
the floor boards hold small sea-beds of ex- 
pectoration, and over each table is enough 
tobacco smoke to beget the fancy that 
each lay-out is a mouth of the pit of hell. 
Queer characters illustrate queer stories 
in these places, just as they do in the 
mining regions, but with the difference 
that all the stories of luck in the mines 
are cast with characters who are either 
rich or ‘‘ broke,” while in the hells they 
seem never to be in luck when you hap- 
pen on them. They were flush yester- 
day, and will be to-morrow — if you will 
‘stake ” them with something to gamble 
with. The man who once had a bank of 
his own and the one who broke the big- 
gest bank in Leadville were mere ordi- 
ary dramatis persone when I looked in, 
but the towering giant of the place was 
the man who at twenty-six years of age 
had killed twenty-six men, all so justly, 
however, that he never stood trial for one 
episode. This is part of the ‘‘local color” 
in any picture of Denver; but, on the 
other hand, the best of that color is, as I 
have hinted, of the tone of lovely fire- 
sides, elegance, wealth, and refinement. 
From the gaming to the fruit fair, that 
happens to be in progress, we are eager to 
go. The fruit or orchard exhibition was 
an unlooked-for consummation in so new 
a State. It was a sight of the dawn of the 
fruit industry where the best orchards 
were not five years old. Indeed, some of 
the finest fruit was plucked where Indians 
were guarded not long before. There were 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, quinces, 
grapes, and ground-cherries. It was too 
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late in the year (October) for berries, but 
they are grown in Colorado in great 
abundance, and the strawberries are said 
to be big and most delicious. The fruits 
I saw displayed at the fair were of large 
though not Californian size. Their most 
remarkable quality to the eye was their 
gorgeous coloring—the richest and deep- 
est I ever saw except in paintings. I 
found afterwards that all the fruit grown 
in the valleys of the Rockies is equally 
gorgeous. But of more practical import 
is the fact that this Colorado fruit is of 
delicious flavor. In Denver and in other 
parts of the State I tasted every product 
of the orchards. I cannot recall my expe- 
rience in California clearly enough to say 
more than that they pick their fruit green 
to ship it away, and so they miss the cred- 
it they deserve abroad as growers of lus- 
cious fruit. I would like to encourage the 
Coloradans in their boast that theirs has 
higher flavor than the west-coast product 
(if it were true, and I had both kinds to 
prove it by), and I will say that I think I 
never enjoyed any fruit more than most 
of that which I ate in Colorado. The only 
melons at the show were muskmelons, 
but it is a great State for melons, par- 
ticularly for watermelons. One place, 
Rocky Ford, in Otero County, is celebra- 
ted for its observance of what is called 
‘‘melon day ” every year, when the idle 
people, tourists, and pleasure-seekers gath- 
er there to eat free melons in a great am- 
phitheatre built for that purpose. This 
affair is not altogether unique. At Monu- 
ment, in Douglas County, the exuberant 
villagers dig a great trench and cook po- 
tatoes—as the Rhode-Islanders do clams 
—for the multitude, without charge. The 
fruit at the Denver show was grown in 
the following counties: Arapahoe, Boul- 
der, Delta, Grand, Jefferson, Larimer, 
Mesa, Montrose, Otero, and Weld. 

The wild flowers at this show were very 
interesting. No account of Colorado 
would be complete if it omitted at least 
some mention of these gorgeous orna- 
ments which Nature litters with lavish 
hands all over the State—far up the 
mountain-sides, where the very rocks are 
stained with rich colors, and up and down 
the valleys, where even man’s importa- 
tion, the alfalfa, turns the ranches into 
great blue beds of thickly clustered blos- 
soms. It may have been the flowers, or 
it may have been the beautifully stained 
rocks, or, as some say, the color of the 
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water in the Colorado River, that gained 
the State the Spanish name it bears, ut 
whichever it was, the flowers alone were 
sufficient to justify the christening, so 
multitudinous, lovely, varied, and gay 
are they. Fortunately for the fame of 
the flowers, certain Colorado ladies are 
skilled in pressing them so as to repro- 
duce and preserve the natural poses of 
all the flowering plants, as well as to 
make them retain their colors unim- 
paired. The work of these women is now 
known in every part of the civilized 
world, 

It was interesting to read the progress 
of Denver in the remarks of those who 
were presented to me during that visit to 
the fruit show. One gentleman was in 
terested in the electric -light plant, and 
said that it is so powerful that during a 
recent decoration of the streets in honor 
of a convention that was held there, no 
less than 22,000 incandescent and four 
5000 candle-power search-lights were used 
in the display. In few cities in the world, 
he said, is this light so generally and so 
lavishly used. He added that few of the 
dwellings, except in the poorest quarter, 
are without telephones. 

A public official vclunteered the infor- 
mation that since 1870 the percentage of 
increase of population has been greater 
in Denver than in any other city of the 
land, it being something more than 2000 
per cent. A bevy of smiling young wo- 
men was pointed out as representative 
art students; for there is a Denver Art 
League which has sixty members, and 
aims to maintain classes in oil and water- 
color work and sculpture. Two of the 
classes, one for each sex, pursue the prac- 
tice of drawing and painting from the 
nude. This institution is the pride and 
care of the leading business and profes- 
sional men of the city, who give it am- 
ple funds, and are encouraged by the 
eagerness of the youth of the State, as 
well as of the city, to enjoy its advan- 
tages. A merchant spoke of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to the enterprise and 
kindness of which, and especially of 
the secretary, I was afterward indebted. 
I learned that this watchful organization 
of promoters of the commercial welfare 
of the city maintains a fine free library, 
containing a collection of books that 
now numbers 20,000 volumes, and is con- 
stantly increasing. No less than 77,000 
volumes were read in the homes of its 
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natrons last year. The reading-room is 
kept open on all the days of the year, 
ind the city government has passed an 
ordinanee appropriating $500 a month, 
from the fines imposed by the police 


able institution. Another new acquaint- 
ance urged me to see the public schools 
if the city. The high-school building 
cost $325,000, and is the second most cost- 
ly and complete one in existence. Many 
of the ward or district schools cost a fifth, 
and some cost more than a fifth, of that 
large sum. I could not then nor there 
farther insist upon the opinions that have 
engendered the only criticisms that have 
passed between myself in these papers 
and the new West which I am describing. 
The report of the Denver Board of Edu- 
cation is before me, and if I read it aright, 
it declares that the common-school sys- 
tem embraces a course of twelve years of 
study, eight in the common schools and 
four in the high-school. Drawing, mu- 
sic, physical culture, and German are 
mentioned as among the studies in the 
grammar grades, while the wide gamut 
between algebra and Greek, with military 
training for the boys, comprises the high- 
school course. The 700 high-school pu- 
pils are said to be of the average age of 
seventeen years. I reiterate that this 
is education for the well-to-do at the ex- 
pense of the poor. If Denver is like any 
other town of my acquaintance, the poor 
cannot release their children from toil dur- 
ing twelve years after they are of an age to 
be sent toschool. The disparity between 
the sum of 9500 in the common schools 
and the sum of 700 in the high-school 
makes it appear that Denver is no excep- 
tion to the rule. I will not dwell upon 
my belief that the wide range of studies 
in these latter-day schools gives children 
a mere but dangerous smattering of many 
things and no thorough grounding in any 
study, and that the result is to produce a 
distaste for honest labor and an unfitness 
for anything above it. It is unpleasant 
to criticise at all where a community is 
so enthusiastic as this, but I believe the 
whole system, whether we find it in New 
York and Boston, as we do, or in Denver, 
is undemocratic, unjust, and unwise. The 
‘little red school-house on the hill,” 
which has been glorified as the chief 
pride of Puritan New England, is the 
seed that has grown into the $300,000 
palace of learning for 700 children, at 
Vor. LXXXVI.—No. 516.—90 


the expense of the parents of more than 
9000 other children. The little red school- 
house was grand indeed. It taught the 
‘*three R’s” thoroughly, and when a boy 
or girl wanted more, he or she managed 
to get it, at such pains and in such a way 
as to cause him or her to value all that 
was acquired. Honest work was the por- 
tion of all but the rich, who paid for their 
children’s higher schooling. However, 
the spirit in which Denver maintains and 
elaborates her school system is beyond 
all criticism; it is, indeed, creditable and 
wonderful. If we do not agree about 
the result, I can at least testify to the 
impression I received—that the whole 
people are honestly and enthusiastically 
proud of their schools, and that of their 
elaborate kind they are among the best 
in the country. 

Denver has other than her public 
schools—the (Methodist) University of 
Denver, the (Catholic) St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, the (Episcopal) St. John’s College 
for boys; an Episcopal school for girls, 
called Wolfe Hall; the Woman’s Col- 
lege, and the Westminster University, 
the first a Baptist and the second a Pres- 
byterian institution. Ishould have men- 
tioned the fact that a second fine public 
library is maintained in connection with 
the public-school system. It goes with- 
out saying, in a study of a city like Den- 
ver, that musical, dramatic, literary, and 
kindred coteries are numerous. 

Away from the fruit display, out in 
the brightly lit streets, were the crowds 
of Saturday-night shoppers. Of these 
many more were persons employed in 
manufacturing industries than those 
would imagine who know no more of 
Denver than I havetold. The fine and 
varied building stones that will yet be- 
come a great asset in Colorado’s invento- 
ry of wealth are cut and dressed in more 
than one establishment. The notable 
buildings of Denver are built of Colorado 
red sandstone, granite, and other beauti- 
ful materials found in the mountains. 
The main or parent range of the Rockies 
loses its striking configuration soon after 
leaving Colorado in the south. Then it 
becomes a broken, ragged chain. They 
have some good stones in the territories 
to the southward, but not the assortment 
found in Colorado. Already Colorado 
stones are shipped to Chicago, the Ne- 
braska and Kansas towns, and Texas. 
These are brownstones, granite, a so- 
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called lava or metamorphic stone of great 
durability and beauty, and a variety of 
sandstones. Some red sandstone that I 
saw being quarried in the Dolores Valley, 


where it is abundant beyond calculation, . 


is said to be well adapted for fine interior 
decorative uses. Others in the crowds 
were workers in the cotton factory; in a 
knitting-mill that has been removed there 
from the East; in the three large estab- 
lishments where preserves, fruit pickles, 
and sauces are made; in the making of 
fire-brick, drain-pipe, jugs, jars, churns, 
and other coarse pottery; in the manufac- 
ture of the best mining machinery in the 
world, whole outfits of which have been 
shipped to China and South Africa, to say 
nothing of Mexico and our own mining 
regions, which are all supplied from Den- 
ver. Other operatives work upon the 
hoisting machinery and pumping ma- 
chines, of which the Denver patterns are 
celebrated. Still others in the streets 
work at the stock-yards, where there are 
two large packing companies, and where 
nearly 200,000 hogs, cattle, and sheep 
were slaughtered last year. A mill for 
the manufacture of news paper has been 
in operation fora year, and now (October, 
*92) three other paper-mills are about to be 
erected, the aim being to make book and 
letter paper, Manilas, coarse wrapping- 
paper, and flooring and roofing papers, as 
well as to produce the pulp used in these 
manufactures. 

The three smelting-works employ near- 
ly 400 men, and handled 400,000 tons of 
ore, producing $24,500,000 in gold, silver, 
lead, and copper, last year. In addition 
to the twenty foundries and machine 
shops of whose work I have spoken, 
there are thirty other iron-working estab- 
lishments, making tin and sheet-iron work 
and wire-work. In another year a barbed- 
wire factory and a wire and nail making 
plant will be in operation. There are 
sixty brick-making firms. Leather-work- 
ers are numerous, but all the leather is 
imported; there is no tannery there. 
Paint and white-lead making are large 
industries; there are six breweries; and 
eight firms engage in wood-working and 
the making of building material. In a 
sentence, this busy metropolis is manu- 
facturing for the vast territory around it, 
with 839 manufacturing establishments, 
employing 9000 operatives, and producing 
$46,000,000 worth of goods. 

The Chamber of Commerce advertises 


the need of woollen mills, stocking fac. 
tories, tanneries, boot and shoe factories. 
glue factories, and potteries, but declares 
that Denver will give no subsidies to cet 
them. ‘‘The natural advantages of t},; 
centre of a region as large as the German 
Empire, without a rival for 600 miles jy 
any direction, combined with cheap fue! 
fine climate, abundant supply of inte!|| 
gent labor at reasonable prices, unutilized 
local raw materials, a good and eve) 

growing local market, protected against 
Eastern competition by from 1000 to 20«\ 
miles of railroad haul—these are the i, 

ducements that Denver offers to new 
manufacturing plants.” 

And now we will fancy it is Sunday 
in Denver. The worshippers are coming 
out of the churches. But in the streets 
rush the cable cars with their week-day 
clanging of bells. On the car roofs are 
the signs, ‘‘ To Elitch’s Gardens,” where. 
according to the papers next day, there are 
“music and dancing and bangle-bedizened 
women.” Other cars rush toward the 
City Park, where the State Capital Band 
is to play. ‘‘ Oho!” thought the critica! 
Eastern visitors; ‘‘ we are in the pres- 
ence of the usual American Sunday, 
with the gin-mills and the gambling 
places all wide open.” Notso. So far as 
I could see, not a bar-room was open. The 
shades were up, and the desolate interiors 
were in plain view from the streets. The 
gambling-saloons were tight shut. No 
one loitered near them. Here, then, had 
reappeared the Sunday of the Atlantic 
coast, for the local ordinances are en 
forced, and require the closing of the sa 
loons and ‘‘hells” from Saturday mid 
night until Monday morning. 

Except for the cling-clang of the street 
ears, an Eastern-Sunday hush was upon 
the town. Just as we see them in New 
York, country couples, strangers there, 
walked arm in arm in the business quar 
ter, looking in the shop windows; German 
families, children and all, in stiff Sunday 
best, streamed along in queues behind tlic 
fathers; idle young men with large cigars 
leaned against the corners and the corner 
lamp-posts, and the business streets were 
nine-tenths dead. Thousands gathered in 
the park, just as they do on such a Sunday 
in New York. Beyond that the silence 
and stagnation of Sunday were on the 
town. In the Denver Club the prosper 
ous men loafed about, and looked in at 
the great round table in the private din- 
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ing-room with thoughts of the grand din- 
ners it had borne. In the pretty homes 
were many circles wherein the West was 
discussed just as it is in New York, with 
sharp words for its gambling, its pistol- 
carrying,and its generally noisy Sundays. 
It was strange to hear in the West such 
talk of the West. It was easy to see the 
source of the influence that brought about 
that quiet day of worship. Yet in the 
same homes, in the same circles, was 
heard the most fulsome lauding of Den- 
ver and Colorado—praise that seemed to 
lift those altitudinous places even nearer 
to the clouds. With only the happiest 
memories and kindest wishes, then, adieu 
to Denver. 

I made a journey of more than two 
thousand miles in Colorado without see- 
ing half of it, for it is as large as New 
England and New York. Upon the fa- 
mous ‘Scenic Route” (the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad) Irode from Den- 
ver to the New Mexican border, through 
southern Colorado, and back through the 
middle of the State, over the famous Mar- 
shall Pass. I took in, on the way, the 
full lengths of the Silverton and the Rio 
Grande Southern railways, which, in 


quest of mining towns and agricultural 
settlements, are laid amid some of the 
most gorgeous, stupendous, and varied 


scenery in the State. It wiil surprise the 
reader to hear that on these mountain 
railroads rock ballast, heavy steel rails, 
and gas-lighted palace-cars are provided. 
Yet the greatest surprise comes with see- 
ing how the railroad-builders have flung 
their steel in loops upon the mountain sides 
and tops, where one would suppose no 
engines could ever haul a train, or trains 
could ever yield a profit, and where it is 
no uncommon thing to see three and even 
four lengths of the same railway above 
or below your car, as the rails ‘‘ tack” to 
and fro toward the top of a steep moun- 
tain. ‘*‘ Yachting round the Rockies” 
was what the party on the trip with me 
resolved to call our journeying. There 
is not room in an entire paper such as 
this for a description of the scenery of 
Colorado. I had not supposed that, after 
enjoying the mountain scenery of British 
Columbia, I would find anything to de- 
light me as much in any other part of 
the Rocky Mountain chain. Even now I 
think theys are grander views in the 
North, but they are not as numerous, nor 
as beautiful and warm and full of color 


and variety, as the mountain scenes in 
Colorado. The railway tourist in British 
Columbia merely crosses the mountains, 
whereas in Colorado it is possible to start 
from Denver and, riding only by day- 
light, to spend a week of nearly continu- 
ous mountaineering. At the end it will be 
difficult to determine which is the prettiest 
scene that memory retains for the mind's 
eyetoreturnto. Perhaps it will seem that, 
taken altogether, the wondrous cafions 
were most worth seeing; those of the Rio 
de las Animas Perdidas, of the Grand, of 
the Dolores, of the Rio Grande, and that at 
Toltec, in New Mexico. Perhaps the sur- 
prising views of innumerable far-reach- 
ing, snow-clad mountain-peaks—seen at 
many points when the cars cross a divide 
—will be most delightfully remembered. 
Or it may bs that the choicest recollection 
will be of the superb region between Trout 
Lake and tie Cathedral Peaks, followed 
by a valley view of great beauty be- 
yond. Then strangely beautiful mining 
towns, built in blind valleys between tow- 
ering mouutains, will come to mind, 
and Telluride, Pandora, Ouray, and other 
villages will seem the most enchanting 
bits of the grand experience. Their neat 
houses, shaded streets, and glorious sur- 
roundings gain much from the added 
novelty of mining paraphernalia in ac- 
tion. The pack-trains of long-eared bur- 
ros, which the people call ‘‘ Colorado ca- 
naries,” the trolley railways, the heaps 
of ore, the Welsh miners—all these lend 
added value to the scenes. Each day is 
crowded with views of fearful gorges, of 
mountain-sides stained red and blue and 
green, of valleys cultivated to the degree 
of an Illinois prairie, of vast irrigation- 
works gridironing the plains with silver 
threads, of Mexicans and their huts and 
villages of adobe, of myriads of sheep 
on southern ranges. It is not necessary 
to go to Europe for scenery or for unfa- 
miliar peoples and conditions. 

I shall say even less about the mining 
than about the scenery. Colorado is gen- 
erally known to possess both in abun- 
dance. Let it be my part to show that 
already the surer, more lasting resource 
of agriculture is the heaviest asset of the 
State. The Denver smelteries treated 
four and a quarter millions of pounds of 
Colorado copper, 100,000 tons of Colorado 
lead, twelve million ounces of silver, and 
120,000 ounces of gold. The total value 
of all this was fifteen and three-quar- 
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ter millions of dollars; but much of the- 
Colorado ore is of the free-milling varie- 
ty not treated at the smelteries; and be- 
sides, there are other smelteries at Pueblo, 
Rico, Leadville,and Durango. The total 
revenue from mining in 1891 was thirty- 
three and a half millions of dollars. And 
yet the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
estimates the income from agriculture at 
forty millions, derived from the cultiva- 
tion of two millions of acres of land. If 
the value of the live-stock were added as 
a farm product, the sum would be in- 
creased by at least $15,000,000. A won- 
derful showing for so new a State. 

It is estimated that at the end of anoth- 
er hundred years Colorado will boast a 
population of four millions of souls. Her 
stone quarries, her petroleum, her miner- 
al paints, her cement, which is already 
classed as equal to the best, her clays, 
found in tremendous banks, and suitable 
for the production of fine china, as well 
as pottery of all the coarse grades, her 
coal and iron, her natural parks, scenic 
wonders, mineral waters, farm and fruit 
and pasture lands, ber vast stores of met- 
als—all these, and many resources that I 
have not mentioned, will more than sup- 


port a population of that magnitude. 

The range cattle business and civiliza- 
tion, with its fences and farms and towns, 
cannot exist together, and as Colorado is 
civilized, this rude business is almost at 


an end there. Cattle are being held in 
small bunches and with winter corrals— 
an infinitely more practical and humane 
industry. The present grade of cattle is 
higher than before. Every farmer sells 
a few head each year, and thus makes a 
little money where a few used to make 
(or lose) large sums. 

One-third of the State is plains land, 
and two-thirds are cut up by mountains. 
These are separated by valleys of varying 
degrees of value for farm land, and the 
mountains are not so rocky as to be to 
any great extent unavailable for pastur- 
age. Farming and orchard culture are 
making great headway in Larimer, 
Arapahoe, Boulder, Jefferson, and Weld 
counties, in eastern Colorado. Farmers 
are pushing into the valleys of southern 
Colorado, especially those in the south- 
west, that were once thickly peopled and 
well cultivated by the cliff-dwellers. The 
Mormons and other thrifty folk are tak- 
ing up valley lands in the western part 
of the State. 
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Colorado's 66,560,000 acres of iand lic 
upon either side of the continental divide 
and upon many secondary ranges, for 
ing mountains, parks, and valleys, of 
which not five per cent. is bare of vegets 
tion. Long ago the Mexicans bees) 
with petty irrigation- works, to borroy 
from the eight principal rivers and theiy 
tributaries the water that came dow), 
from the mountains in those channe|s 
The mean yearly precipitation west of the 
mountains is but 25 inches; east of them 
it is only 18.7 inches. At Denver the 
highest rainfall was in 1891, and amoun| 
ed to 21,4; inches. The lowest was in 18) 
and was 94 inches. All over the Stat: 
irrigation companies have been formed 
or farmers have banded together «as 
ditch-owners, and, as we shall see, a vast 
acreage is under irrigation or ready for 
it. The destruction of the forests, and 
consequent loss of water, through its un 
equal distribution, have hurried the ne 
cessary building of reservoirs, of which 
there are many, and some very large 
ones, in use. Colorado is forward in this 
respect. The importance of reservoirs 
where water is scarce will be seen when 
the reader understands that the winter's 
stores of snow, and even the heavy rain- 
falls, are apt to rush away in one great 
flood, robbing the State of a large frac 
tion of the too little water that comes 
upon it. The gauge records of the Cache 
la Poudre River show that 82 per cent. of 
the total annual discharge passes down 
the river in May, June, and July, where 
as in August the discharge is only 6.6 per 
cent., and in September it is only 2.6 per 
cent. 

Artesian wells add comparatively little 
to the wealth of the State, although this 
source of supply has been so successfully 
tried in the San Luis Valley that there 
are now more than 2000 wells there. 

On the eastern slope, out to the east 
ern boundary of Colorado, there are 
nearly thirty millions of acres of arable 
land, of which four millions of acres 
are ‘‘under the ditch,” and only a mil! 
ion and a half are actually cultivated 
Of what remains unditched it is difficult 
to say how much may be redeemed. |! 
depends upon the situation of the land 
and the extent of the water suppiy, and 
the latter factor is dependent on future 
developments. 

For one thing, the irrigable land is con 
stantly being extended and increased by 
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the storage of the water of spring fresh- 
ets in reservoirs that are usually formed 
out of natural depressions at the base of 
the mountains. The custom is to use the 
stored water on the near-by land, while 
the stream carries its own quota, undi- 
minished, to distant fields. Thus the area 
of irrigable territory is greatly increased. 
Moreover, time has demonstrated the 
strange but important fact that, after 
three or four years, water used in irri- 
gation goes twice as far as it did when 
the work was begun. The ground under 
the ditches becomes a vast reservoir, from 
which the water that sinks into it ‘‘ seeps” 
or drains back into the natural water- 
ways. Mr. Maxwell, the State Engineer 
of Colorado, finds that at the eastern line 
of the State, far beyond the ranches and 
farms which drain the river, the Platte 
carries 600 cubic feet of water per second 
as against the 200 cubic feet it brings out 
of the mountains. There is, therefore, a 
far better supply in the eastern plains 
country than formerly, and this will in- 
crease as reservoirs catch the spring 


floods, for it is certain that however much 
water be spread on the land, none is lost 
except by evaporation. 


The least hope- 
ful outlook in eastern Colorado is for the 
land on the divide between the Platte 
and the Arkansas. There is no water 
there; the land is higher than the dis- 
tant rivers, and wells have not succeeded 
there. 

West of the Rocky Mountains there are 
more and larger streams, but there is less 
rainfall than on the eastern slope. It is 
estimated that there is a drainage area of 
twenty-five millions of acres in western 
Colorado, but that only nine millions are 
arable. These nine millions are mainly 
irrigated, the country being the field of 
rapid development. The principal streams 
flow through well-cultivated farming dis- 
tricts, and these form the region already 
noted for choice fruit-raising. 

In the celebrated Greeley colony, north 
of Denver, the ditches are owned by the 
men who own the land. They bought 
and pre-empted a large tract (now as rich 
as a typical Illinois district, by-the-way), 
took the water rights, constructed a large 
canal, and distributed the water propor- 
tionatsly with the various holdings of the 
land. Thus the water has become part 
and parcel of the land, and costs only the 
trifling sum each owner is assessed for 
repairs and superintendence, This is as 


near to the perfect and ideal method of 
irrigation as mankind has come in this 
country. It is the method of the Mor- 
mons also. But, alas! practically the 
whole water treasure and irrigation-work 
is in the hands of speculative corpora- 
tions. All the newer schemes are of that 
sort. In the San Luis Valley, the Arkan- 
sas Valley, and along the Platte River 
corporations have built the ditches, ap 
propriated and diverted the water, and 
are selling the liquid to farmers with a 
superimposed annual tax for repairs—a 
tax of such proportions that the plan may 
be justly described as making the farmers 
pay down at the outset for the privilege 
of having water afterward by paying for 
it over again every year. Like cows 
who come home to be milked at night- 
fall, the settlers of Colorado must “ give 
down” each year or go dry. The first 
payments vary between five, eight, and 
ten dollars an acre for the land—usually 
eight to ten dollars—and the annual dues 
(for ‘‘ maintenance,” as this Colorado 
method of producing water-barons is 
called) are from a dollar to two dollars 
and a half an acre. 

In each State I have visited where irri- 
gation is necessary (and this is the case 
in something like one-fifth of the land of 
the United States) the conditions are 
about the same, and their unjustness 
causes thinking men to predict excessive 
irritation and trouble in the future. An 
eminent lawyer in Denver has reached 
the same conclusion that I announced in 
one of my papers on the new States in 
the Northwest. ‘‘ Eventually and sure- 
ly,” said he, ‘‘ the States must control the 
water supply within their borders. They 
will have to take the water by right 
of eminent domain, and pay the present 
owners for it. They must pay a great 
deal, for the owners count on becoming 
wealthy and on bequeathing Fortunatus 
purses to their descendants. Once in the 
possession of the government, the water 
must be distributed for the benefit of the 
greatest possible number. It will not be 
in our time, but it will be done, and it 
will result from the very great discontent, 
and perhaps even violent disorder, that 
are certain to breed out of the present un- 
just, selfish, and primitive methods.” 

The coal of eastern Colorado extends 
the whole width of the State in a belt 
that reaches an average distance of twen- 
ty miles out into the plains. It is an ac- 
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companiment of the Rocky Mountains, 
and has been thought to extend from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Alaska. An equal 
field lies to the west of the mountains, 
and is worked in Utah, Wyoming, and 
elsewhere. It is by no means uninter- 
rupted or continuous. Glaciers and 
floods have worn away great reaches of 
it, and other lengths are overlaid by such 
thicknesses of rock that they are unwork- 
able. But there are vast fields of it in 
Colorado—thirty thousand to forty thou- 
sand square miles, one official report de- 
clares. It is bituminous or lignite, and 
varies in quality, but even that which 
shows the lowest of these stages of de- 
velopment is valuable. The southern 
coal area is the better. There the coal 
is firm, does not slack, or slacks but slight- 
ly, breaks up into large blocks, is freer 
from impurities, and is found in thicker 
veins than elsewhere, as a rule. It is 
to get this coal and supply it to Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, and other States 
and Territories that several railways have 
extended their lines into Colorado, to the 
incalculable benefit of the State. A re- 
markable and indubitable ‘‘ find” of an- 
thracite coal is the gem of this vast dou- 
ble field of fuel. It is mined at Crested 
Butte, in Gunnison County, in the Elk 
Mountains. By the fossil remains found 
with it geologists determine it to be of 
the same origin as the lignite of the foot- 
hills and plains, altered by heat into an- 
thracite. It is now known to occur in 
more than one large bed, and close to it 
are beds of semi-anthracite, as well as 
much bituminous coal. There is a great 
deal of coking-coal here, and other coking- 
coal in large quantities is found in the 
Trinidad region—a plateau of 750 square 
miles in southern Colorado and New Mex- 
ico. It is also found in lesser quantities 
near Durango, in the San Juan district. 
The field of petroleum oil in the State 
is in Fremont County, near Cafion City. 
The supply of oil is reported to be prac- 
tically unlimited, and the wells are called 
more prolific than any others of the same 
number and size in the United States, yet 
the production of the whole field is kept 
down to the requirements of a very limit- 
ed market. I found but one opinion in 
Denver, and that was that the Colorado 
output of oil is limited to the demands of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and 
New Mexico. 
Along the entire foot-hills are geolo- 
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gical conditions more or less similar to 
those at Florence, and it is not at all cep- 
tain that the present wells are in the best 
place. That is the general opinion in 
Colorado, and it is also believed that 
natural gas will prove a factor in the 
State’s assets some day. With varying 
success, nearly ninety wells have been 
drilled in the Florence oil-field. Fifty- 
two and a half per cent. have proved pro- 
ductive in greater or lesser degree, and 
some have produced constantly for five 
years. Out of the 30,000 barrels produced 
up to October, 1891, one-third of the 
amount was refined into oil, and 5000 
barrels of lubricating oil were made, both 
products being excellent, for the oil is rich 
in illuminant and lubricating qualities. 

There is among Colorado capitalists a 
project for operating a four-million-dol- 
lar iron and steel producing company, 
and this company has for a long time 
kept experts in the field in an endeavor 
to find suitable coal and iron in such 
proximity to one another as to warrant 
the establishment of furnaces for the 
making of pig to blend into the Bessemer 
product afterward. I went to the chief 
personage in this great prospective indus- 
try and asked him as to the quantity and 
kinds of iron that were supposed to exist 
in the State. With rare tact, and a qual- 
ity of courtesy not often met with in the 
West, he said that exactly what I wished 
to know was precisely what I should not 
find out. What was vouchsafed to me 
by this custodian of the bad manners and 
the knowledge of the iron deposit in Col- 
orado was as valuable as it was churlishly 
given. 

There is, it seems, but little develop- 
ment-work in iron in the State, though 
the iron is found scattered in large fields 
on both sides of the mountains, some be- 
ing magnetic and some hematite, not to 
speak of the more or less worthless ore:. 
For twelve years iron has been made at 
Pueblo of ore from the San Luis Valley, 
Leadville, and other points. There is in 
the State a great deal of ore free from 
phosphorus and sulphur to make Besse- 
mer steel, ore of good quality being found 
in many places, the only question about 
any of it being with regard to its quar‘ ity 
and availability. ‘‘ But,” said the gruff 
sage who told me this, ‘“‘there is not a 
pound of fuel east of the Rockies that is 
fit to use in making iron, and to use what 
there is would bankrupt whoever did it.” 








Iron is going into Colorado from Ala- 
bama at seventeen dollars a ton, ten dol- 
lars being the market price and seven dol 
us the freight charge. In another year 
Lake Superior pig-iron will enter the Col- 
orado market. The problem in Colorado, 
en, is to find iron to market at a less 
rice. Fifteen-dollar iron would do, on 
a basis of thirteen dollars cost, leaving a 
margin for profit and interest on the plant. 
There is required a combination of the 
right ore, the right fuel, and satisfactory 
transportation facilities, and that combi- 
ition is yet to be made. An exhaustive, 
energetic investigation is going forward, 
and the men interested hope to work at 
many points to produce mixtures for Bes- 
They believe that there is a good 
prospect of success at an early day. They 
are looking into the fuel question in Wy- 
oming, where the iron supply is no longer 
debatable. 

Second to Denver among Colorado's 
cities is Pueblo, in the county of that 
name. It claims 40,000 population, and 
is a substantially built and very: busy 
town, with a banking capital of a million, 
and mercantile operations that amount to 
$35,000,000 a year. Its three smelteries pro- 
duce $14,000,000 a year. It has five rail- 
roads running through it, a $400,000 opera- 
house, a public library, immense iron and 
steel works, oil-refineries, thirty miles of 
electric street railway, and a solid, order- 
ly, and prosperous appearance. It is 4700 
feet up in the air, and surrounded by a 
delightful country, either cultivated or 
naturally picturesque. The mineral pal- 
ace for the display of the mineral resources 
of the State, the artesian magnetic mineral 
baths, the near-by lake-side summer resort, 
and the really fine hotels of the city have 
attracted tourists and invalids in great 
numbers. 

Colorado Springs is another important 
place, of which it has been said that it 
presents the anomaly of a bustling town 
of fine buildings, banks, clubs, palatial 
hotels, and yet manufactures nothing at 
all, and does no business except with it- 
self. The place has 12,000 inhabitants, 
and is a winter and summer resort, 6000 
feet above sea-level. Residence there is 
advertised as a ‘‘ sure cure” for consump- 
tion, which explains the mystery of its 
size and character. The town has electric 
cars, a college, the Childs-Drexel Printers’ 
Home, hospitals, churches, schools, banks, 
clubs, an opera-house, and a casino, which 
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includes a fine restaurant and an orches 
tra. The place is surrounded by resorts 
and scenic points that have been widely ad 
vertised. Pike’s Peak, Manitou (another 
resort famed for its springs), the latest 
sensational mining camp, called Cripple 
Creek, and many other noted places are 
all close to Colorado Springs, which is 
perhaps the most finished and elegant 
health resort west of the Mississippi. 

Colorado is dotted with springs of medi- 
cated water of various kinds—hot, cold, 
sulphur, soda, iron, magnetic—a _ great 
variety, and existing in almost every 
county. At Glenwood Springs, an espe- 
cially beautiful resort, hot springs are 
utilized to fill an open-air bath 600 feet 
long, in which men and women may 
bathe in midwinter without being chilled 
while in or beside the bath. A hotel to 
cost $400,000 is building there. 

The southwestern part of the State, 
called the San Juan country, has for its 
capital a place named Durango, which is 
sufficiently far from any competitor, is in 
a sufficiently rich country, and has a suf- 
ficient reputation for ‘‘ hustling” to make 
ita very promising place. It is 6000 feet 
above the sea-level, in the Animas Valley, 
and includes some fine buildings, good 
hotels, several banks and churches, a free- 
and-easy, electric lights, gambling lay- 
outs in all the saloons, and, indeed, every- 
thing that goes with a high-spirited West- 
ern town. The United States land-offlice 
there has sold 102,000 acres of land, at 
$1 25 an acre, and has given away 50,000 
acres to homesteaders. It has issued re- 
ceipts for about 3000 gold and silver 
mining claims, and has sold 7000 acres of 
coalland. Hereis theSan Juan Smeltery, 
which cokes its own coal, and a smeltery 
that treats ore from Red Mountain and 
Rico. The Porter Coal Company, whose 
mines are near by, turned out 70,000 tons 
last year. The San Juan Company mines 
150 tons a day; the Ute Coal Company 
mines twice as much; and there are still 
other companies in the business. The 
place supports three banks and a savings: 
bank, an iron foundry and machine shop, 
two flour-mills, saw-mills, a brick-yard, a 
lime company, a stone-quarrying com- 
pany, and the inevitable brewery. Timber 
for charcoal, gypsum for plaster of Paris, 
fire-clay, and fine building stones are 
found near by. The farm land yields, in 
the local parlance, ‘‘everything from pea- 
nuts to persimmons,” viz., wheat, oats, 
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apples, pears, cherries, plums, melons, 
grapes, and many sorts of berries. Over 
in New Mexico peaches are said to do 
well, and they raise thirty-five varieties 
of grapes. There are many streams, and 
irrigation-works are numerous. Montrose 
is the likely town at the northern end of 
the San Juan country. Montrose County 
has 500 miles of ditches, and is rich in the 
production of wheat, corn, potatoes, hay, 
and very fine fruit. Here again flour- 


mills, lumber-mills, banks, an opera-house, 
a club, and the other monuments of a 
prosperous community are to be found. 


THE 





FRENCH 
MR. DE 


WISH to tell in all simplicity the 

story of a historical episode in which 
I played a certain part,an episode trav- 
estied by almost everybody, and often 
spoken of in ignorance, but one which 
deserves to be placed in its true light 
before posterity. 

It was only a few weeks ago that 
Prince Bismarck, accused of having con- 
ceived in 1875 a scheme of aggression 
against France, protested with all his 
strength not only that he himself never 
thought of such a thing, but, indeed, that 
no one in Germany had ever dreamed of 
it. Prince Bismarck has taken the great- 
est pains, since his fall, to impress upon 
history, for all the events in which he 
personally took part, his own seal. This 
endeavor is the proof of a curious anx- 
iety. The very man who has always 
shown so bitter a scorn for his contem- 
poraries now reveals the most intense 
and an almost superstitious regard for 
future generations; and this, too, in the 
midst of extraordinary aberrations of self- 
control which may be seen almost daily. 
Thus, since his fall, scarcely a day has 
gone by without his trying to show that 
the young Emperor, who was his pupil, 
has been not only an ingrate, but a trai- 
tor to the true interests of the father- 
land in hurling him, the omnipotent 
Chancellor, from his high estate, and re- 
ducing him to the condition of abase- 
ment in which he now plays the réle of 
grumbler. This great Chancellor, indeed, 
who up to the eve of his fall was the 
most noteworthy historic personality of 
the second half of the century, is so car- 
ried away by passion that he does not 
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It would be interesting to glance all over 
the State in this way, but since I must 
choose, I have told of this region—distant 
and backward until very lately—to illus- 
trate what is true of the whole State. 

Aspen and Leadville are no longer 
bold, bad mining camps. Both are solid. 
sober places. Creede has moved out of 
the original gulch to what was “ Jim- 
town,” and is also an earnest, orderly 
town. Greeley is a thrifty, prosperous, 
and beautiful farming centre; and Grand 
Junction, in western Colorado, is an am- 
bitious and inviting place. 
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perceive that every accusation brought 
against the young Emperor is a confes- 
sion of his own previous blindness; for 
although he had the management of this 
young man from childhood, he never dis- 
covered in him a future Emperor capable 
of dashing his preceptor to the ground 
once the imperial authority clashed 
against the Chancellor’s iron will and 
unrelenting pride. 

When the Emperor, in spite of the 
Chancellor’s resistance, demanded his va- 
rious ministers to furnish him with di- 
rect reports, Prince Bismarck said to him, 
‘*Then it only remains for me to place 
my resignation in the Emperor’s hands,” 
and William II. replied, ‘‘I am extreme- 
ly sorry, but unfortunately I cannot give 
you mine.” 

This single ironic reply brought the 
colossus to the ground. 

Prince Bismarck, therefore, not only 
was utterly mistaken as to the character, 
the haughty and indomitable audacity, of 
his pupil, but he forgot that it was he 
himself who, with his own hands, forged, 
as it were, the empire with the laws and 
constitution which armed the sovereign 
so powerfully that even he, who might 
have been thot ght privileged as their de 
signer, could be crushed at a single blow. 
And all that Prince Bismarck has since 
then striven to do to recover his former 
power has been without avail. . He has 
talked and written and travelled; he has 
been féted at home and abroad; he has 
criticised the utterances, the acts, the 
schemes of the young sovereign; but he 
remains still growling from the corner 
where the imperial gesture drove him. 











To-day, before his constant utterances— 
evidence of the uncontrollable despair 
vhich fills his soul—public opinion, which 
always follows the strongest, is haggling, 
as it were, over the admiration which it 
is willing to give to him; and in the hon- 
ors of which he is from time to time the 
object is to be seen rather a playful and 
harmless bearding of the sovereign than 
a sincere testimony of unalloyed esteem 
of the Chancellor. His most devoted 
friends know well enough that he is for- 
ever beaten—unless some utterly unfore- 
seen order of facts should arise—and sev- 
eral months ago one of them cried out: 

\h, what a pity that Prince Bismarck 
was bound to be the loyal servant of this 
dynasty, as having constructed the im- 
perial crown! For if it were not for this, 
he might have shut the young Emperor 
up at Spandau before he had time to strike 
a blow, on the plea that he was threaten- 
ing, by the rashness of his resolutions, 
the security of the German fatherland.” 

Such an utterance as this, with its 

rcely restrained anger, is of itself proof 
of Prince Bismarck’s irremediable fall. 
But the Prince refuses so readily as this 
to acquiesce. With his eye fixed on pos- 
terity, he seeks to anticipate the judgment 
of history. He seeks even to remake the 
facts where he thinks them unfavorable 
to himself. Thus, just recently, he under- 
took a controversy about the ‘‘ Ems tele- 
cram,” a matter of which, however, I have 
not now to speak; and not long ago, as I 
have said, he declared that not only did 
he himself, in 1875, never dream of attack- 
ing France, but that no such idea ever 
entered any German head. 

Who wishes to prove too much proves 
nothing. 

For my part, I can testify that no one 
n Germany in 1875 had the absolute in- 
tention of attacking France in 1875, but 
everybody studied the possibility of doing 
so with the certainty of victory, and in 
so doing everybody wished as weil to 
know how far it would be,possible to go 
without arousing Europe and the whole 
world against the immorality of such an 
enterprise. All those in Germany who 
had it in their power to unchain the dogs 
of war admitted the necessity of some 
supreme resolution, but they one and all 
hesitated to take the initiative, and the 
scheme was so long postponed that it was 
finally abandoned. 

At this time the Due Decazes was Min- 
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ister of Foreign Affairs and one of the 
most conspicuous figures in the French 
political world. From the very start, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, he had become 
famous as a most clever diplomatist. He 
had taken this post just after the fall of 
Thiers, succeeding Comte de Rémusat, a 
man whose diplomatic despatches are still 
regarded as models in their kind. But it 
must be admitted that the difficulties that 
lay in the path of the Duc Decazes were 
infinitely greater than those against which 
Comte de Rémusat had to fight. 

As long as Thiers remained in power, 
Europe was convinced that France would 
never dream of abandoning the repub- 
lican form of government. Europe saw 
that the home problem in France, in her 
struggle in defence of the republican idea 
against all the furious hostility of the 
former parties, was of itself so difficult as 
to be an earnest of peace. But the ac- 
cession of the conservatives, and in par- 
ticular of the Orleanist party, aroused 
abroad a good deal of anxiety. It was 
feared that this party might try to over- 
turn the Republic and establish the Mon- 
archy, and that the peace of Europe 
might thereby be troubled. Indeed, the 
new government seemed very early to be 
giving some show of reason for this dread. 
The French bishops, in the very year of 
the change, and the Bishop of Nancy 
in particular, published certain pastorals 
which aroused indignation and the anx- 
iety—perhaps only feigned—of Germa- 
ny; the two monarchical houses, the Le- 
gitimists and the Orleanists, united their 
forces to a common end; a delicate situa- 
tion was created with Italy; the policy of 
England was opposed; Spanish suscepti- 
bilities were irritated by the suspicion that 
got abroad to the effect that the new gov- 
ernment favored the Carlists; and then, 
little by little, as if in the natural course 
of things, France found itself hedged 
about by a circle of suspicious and dis- 
trustful neighbors. 

This general feeling among European 
statesmen was not lessened by the eleva- 
tion to the Presidency of Marshal Mac- 
mahon. It was believed that military 
reorganization would henceforth be the 
chief preoccupation of France; and when 
the National Assembly patriotically voted 
the creation of the Fourth Battalion, this 
vote, almost forced upon it, was the ex- 
pression of widespread national anxiety, 
which Germany did not fail to note. 
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This is the real origin of the diplomatic 
incident of May, 1875. 

As soon as the creation of this Fourth 
Battalion was decided on, the military 
party in Germany betrayed much agita- 
tion, of which Count Moltke, after the 
Emperor the personification of German 
military power, was the first to give the 
signal. From the very start the Emperor 
William I. had shown that he was resolved 
to be the sole master in military matters, 
but he left to Prince Bismarck almost 
absolute freedom in all questions not per- 
taining to the army. It was in this way, 
indeed, that he succeeded in quieting the 
suspicions and irascible nature of his 
Chancellor. Even to-day it is impossible 
to say what were the secret aspirations of 
the Chancellor after the treaty of Frank- 
fort, which had sealed the triumph of 
Germany over France. He had certainly 
regarded himself from the start as the 
sole founder of the new German Empire. 
His constant utterances since his fall 
prove how deep-rooted was this convic- 
tion. From the very beginning he was 
clearly a mécontent. Fora long time he 
had nursed the all but impossible dream 
of expelling Austria from Germany, and 
of bringing in, as parts of a single empire 
of which he saw the vision, the southern 
states, the kingdom of Saxony, and all 
the independent states scattered over Ger- 
man territory. This end he had con- 
stantly pursued amid the greatest obsta- 
cles, and this ambitious scheme he had 
succeeded in accomplishing solely by his 
persevering genius. So that when, at the 
close of the war, after the signing of the 
treaty, M. Pouyer-Quertier said to him, 
‘*There’s no reason why you should com- 
plain; you have been made a Prince,” the 
Chancellor replied, showing to him a 
parchment roll: ‘‘ You think, then, I have 
no reason to complain. Certainly I have 
become a Prince; and my principality, 
here it is.” This inner discontent, this 
disenchantment of a man who thought 
himself the founder of the empire, was 
instinctively understood by the E:nperor. 
And it was as a sop to his overleaping 
ambition that he made Prince Bismarck 
the real sovereign of Germany, reserving 
for himself only the absolute control of 
the army. Prince Bismarck and Count 
Moltke were never rivals, for each kept to 
his respective field, although the former, 
by his sovereign’s pleasure, always wore 
the uniform with characteristic regularity. 
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When, therefore, the creation of the 
Fourth Battalion was decided on, and 
when Count Moltke, with his constay: 
vigilance, saw how the active army o/ 
France was being strengthened, he eom 
municated his fears not to Prince Bis 
marck, but to the Emperor William him 
self. And Prince Bismarck was w: 
aware that there was no use in his inter 
vening in any way, either to hasten . 
retard, or even to stop the scheme con 
ceived by Count Moltke, knowing before 
hand that all intervention in this question 
would be trespassing on forbidden ground 

Prince Bismarck has always energeti 
cally protested not only against his 
ing the author of an aggressive schen 
formulated in 1875 against France, but 
he has constantly maintained that no 
such idea had occurred to any one in 
Germany, but that it existed only in the 
malevolent minds of the French. Tlie 
French, however, claimed that these 
plans had nearly been successful, and 
were stayed only by Russian intervention. 
The result of this accusation was calcu- 
lated to prejudice the German nation in 
the eyes of posterity. It threw upon 
Russia the entire honorable responsi- 
bility of checkmating this design, and, 
on the other hand, Prince Bismarck’s 
attitude towards France, which he treat 
ed as a calumniator, has had the resu!t 
of detracting from her renown, while it 
placed Russia in the light of a preten- 
tious Don Quixote. It is to rectify so 
many erroneous statements, to apportion 
to each in all fairness his responsibilities 
and his successes, it is, in a word, to 
throw light upon a historical event un- 
til now left in vague obscurity, that I am 
writing these pages. 

I am going to relate what was told 
me at Berlin during the Congress of 1878 
I shall tell what passed between me and 
the Duc Decazes between the 14th and 
the 24th of April 1875; and finally, | 
shall mention what was told me on De- 
cember 17, 1878, by General Leflé, at that 
time French ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. When these three unquestionably 
authentic accounts have been perused, to- 
gether with my observations upon them. 
the reader will be in a position to gather 
an absolutely correct impression of tle 
diplomatic incident entitled by the Times 
“the French scare.” 

On Juiy 7, 1878, a German statesman, 
then devoted to Prince Bismarck, and a 
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politician of great weight, said to me: 
‘In your letter to the Times of May 4, 
1875, which has had the effect of the re- 
port of a cannon fired in the night, you 
have been unjust to Germany. You be- 
tray the influence of French sympathy, 
and you have been led away by generous 
feelings which, as a journalist, you should 
cuard against as much as against an op- 
posite feeling. You have drawn up an 
indirect indictment against the German 
nation, quite forgetting that there were 
then in Germany three men who worked 
together in the incident of 1875—Marshal 
Moltke, who, as a man of war, wished 
for immediate action; Prince Bismarck, 
whose whole interest was political and in- 
ternational; and the Emperor, who, judg- 
ig the matter as having then purely 
military bearings, held all the reins in 
his hand. Prince Bismarck well knew 
that his direct intervention with the Em- 
peror would be looked at askance, and 
could not make headway against the im- 
perious will of Count Moltke. Before 
taking any action whatever, he deter- 

ned to cast about with caution. He 
felt no dread of Austria, Italy, or Eng- 
ind. Towards Russia alone he turned 


his attention, as being the only country 


action interested him. This is 
why he decided to send M. de Radowitz 
to St. Petersburg. Contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, the latter’s mission was not 
to induce Russia to take common action 
with Germany, nor in consequence to of- 
fer to her any compensation whatever as 
. reward of such an action, apart from 
the fact that he would be exposing him- 
self to a serious check, and he, moreover, 
felt that Count Moltke’s scheme was too 
vague to be carried out at the moment, or 
even to be commenced. With the char- 
acteristic caution of a student of history, 
his chief end at the moment was to make 
ip his mind as to the consequences of 
such a plan, which seemed to him of 
doubtful efficacy.” 

This is why M. de Radowitz went to St. 
Petersburg. 5 

All the European foreign offices were 
secretly informed as to the excited state 
of feeling in Germany caused by the 
creation by the French Chamber of the 
Fourth Battalion. Prince Bismarck’s in- 
tentions remained, however, a mystery. 
It was well known that the Emperor 
would brook from him no intervention 
as far as military matters were concern- 


whose 
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ed; and the German army corps and the 
German military party looked at matters 
only from ‘the military point of view. 
Prinee Bismarck, therefore, thinking, for 
the moment, that discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor, took up an attitude of 
alert observation, gathered from every 
quarter of Europe all possible impressions, 
and bided his time. Thus the various 
European foreign offices knew the state 
of mind of the German military party, 
while they were entirely ignorant of the 
Chancellor's intentions; but on the whole 
the general impression was that Prince 
Bismarck’s will would in one way or an- 
other triumph, and that thus, notwith- 
standing the precision of the resolutions 
formed by the military party, the matter 
would still be Jeft vague and uncertain, 
never coming to anything. This very 
vagueness was ominous, however, and 
the air of mystery which in European 
diplomatic circles surrounded the crisis 
thus secretly being concocted in the Ger- 
man capital was a quite natural result. 
Prince Gortschakoff knew as well as 
other leading statesmen in Europe what 
was going on in Germany, and the rea- 
son for the departure of M. de Radowitz 
for St. Petersburg. While not being ab- 
solutely clear, he was aware that it was due 
to the influence of the German military 
party. Thus, quite in the tradition of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, he decided, even before 
he had seen M. de Radowitz, to avoid all 
indirect conversation, and not to go into 
the matter except in an absolutely une- 
quivocal form. This put M. de Radowitz 
in the dilemma of either coming straight 
to terms, or of going back home again 
without having accomplished his purpose. 
But in the present circumstances the for- 
mer course was all but impossible. In- 
deed, M. de Radowitz had no precise mis- 
sion. He had been sent to St. Petersburg 
on a sort of academic mission, namely, to 
find out how Russia would look upon a 
German attack upon France. Prince 
Bismarck was particularly keen to know 
the answer to this question. There was 
no thought whatever of proposing to Rus- 
sia any common action, nor even a be- 
nevolent neutrality. The point was mere- 
ly to know whether, in the light of the 
terror felt by the German military party, 
or which at least it pretended to feel, Rus- 
sia would admit that Germany, while not 
attacking France, might take up towards 
her a menacing attitude. For, once this 
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point had been gained, Prince Bismarck 
thought that he could so conduct matters 
that, provided he found, to his mind, a suf- 
ficient excuse to exchange the menacing 
attitude for a positive attack on France, 
no foreign power would have either the 
time or the excuse to intervene. It is 
clear, therefore, that M. de Radowitz’s at- 
titude necessarily had about it something 
vague,and that his plans could be brought 
to a successful end only by a series of 
somewhat academic conversations. 

When, therefore, M. de Radowitz met 
Prince Gortschakoff, even at the very 
first words of alarm uttered by the for- 
mer, the Russian burst into a laugh, and 
thus slipped easily and definitely out of 
M. de Radowitz’s hands. The latter’s 
mission was finished almost before it had 
begun. The leading diplomatists at St. 
Petersburg were in no doubt as to the 
indirect end pursved by M. de Radowitz; 
and from constantly repeating, ‘‘I don’t 
know why they have sent me M. de 
Radowitz,” Prince Gortschakoff made it 
quite clear why M. de Radowitz had really 
been sent. 

But it will be readily understood that 
in the various foreign offices ‘‘mum” 
was more than ever the word with refer- 
ence to the agitation in Germany. No 
one, indeed, would have dared in these 
circumstances to accuse Germany of plan- 
ning an attack on a disarmed France. 
The action dreamed of by the German 
military party remained more obscure and 
mysterious than ever. 

The purpose was known, however, to 
too many persons to be kept secret. The 
knowledge of it passed from the foreign 
offices to the best-informed in the outside 
world. I myself was indirectly informed 
by various people of the state of affairs. 
I was asked to watch what was going on 
between Germany and France. I was the 
constant recipient of letters from all over 
Europe, asking if it was true that France 
was becoming so strong as to be a legiti- 
mate menace at Berlin, if the Fourth Bat- 
talion was a dangerous addition to the 
French army. And I saw that these in- 
quiries usually emanated from persons 
who were the mouth-pieces of others. All 
this was another evidence of the univer- 
sal preoccupation in Europe. 

During this time I met M. Clasczko, 
the keen- sighted author of Les Deux 
Chanceliers. He was just back from a 
trip throughout the continent. Every- 


where he had been received, as was his 
due, as a man to be trusted, and he had 
been struck by the widespread anxiet, 
among European statesmen. He cane 
to see me, and we had a long and absv 
lutely frank conversation. Our conc], 
sion was that the situation demanded 3), 
liveliest attention, and we parted with tle 
agreement to keep each other mutual! 
informed of all that came to our notice. 

It was in these circumstances that o) 
the 14th of April, 1875, I fell in with th, 
Duc Decazes one evening at a soirée a 
the house of the prefect of police, M. Léon 
Renault. The Duc was standing near thie 
door, a little apart from the company, as 
if not caring to be interrupted. AsI went 
by himI bowed. He stopped me and said, 

‘* You seem in a great hurry.” 

**No,” I replied; ‘‘ but you appeared to 
have something on your mind, and I did 
not wish to be indiscreet.” 

‘“You are paying me a very bad com- 
pliment,” he returned, ‘“‘for if I really 
have something on my mind I ought not 
to show it; and if I have not, it’s a great 
mistake to arpear so. But own that you 
said this for a purpose, that you wanted 
to let me kixow that you think I really 
ought to be anxious.” 

‘* No, Monsieur le Duc,” said I, ‘‘I was 
not so subtle as all that. But the truth 
is that, thinking you worried, I discovered 
that your face betrayed it.” 

‘“We cannot talk here,” said the Duc 
‘* Come to see me to-morrow evening, and 
we will have a long talk. In my rooms 
no one will bother us.” 

So on the following evening at nine | 
found myself at the Duc Decazes’s. | 
knew how he hated being forced to talk, 
or to have information wrung from him 
As this process has also always seemed 
to me childish and commonplace, I was 
tempted less than ever to use it with him. 
I opened my portfolio, and read in a clear 
voice the letters that I had received about 
the German military party, the notes | 
had taken on the subject from conversa 
tions with foreign diplomatists, and even 
with members of the Paris diplomatic 
corps, and in particular the very charac 
teristic words of M. Clasezko. 

After listening for some time, the Duc 
said: ‘‘I really haven't anything to tel! 
you. You know all that has come tc 
my knowledge, and my information so 
strongly corroborates yours that there is 
only one conclusion to be drawn, namely, 
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that every foreign office in Europe is 
preoccupied with our relations with Ger- 
many. I must add, however, to what 
you have said simply this: Hohenlohe 
came here and tried to turn the conver- 
sation upon our armaments and the anx 
iety which they are causing in Germany. 
I tried to worm out of the situation. The 
subject is too risky to enter upon. But I 
know Hohenlohe well, and I know his 
orders. He will come back to the sub 
ject, and if I continue to avoid the top 
ic, and refuse all explanations, he will 
get up some coup d'état or other. He 
will succeed in obtaining leave of ab- 
sence, and he will manage to leave Paris 
in such a way as to compromise the situ- 
ation; for his presence here isa gage of 
peace. What troubles me is that the 
Germans still surround their plans with 
so much mystery; that the world con- 
tinues to be ignorant of them; and that 
these plans may come to maturity at any 
moment, when it will be too late to do 
anything. The Russian Emperor thinks 
of going to Berlin at the beginning of 
May, and all that it is possible to do will 
be done there to keep the matter dark. 
The Emperor will, of course, be told about 


these plans, but he will pretend that he 
doesn’t know about them, and refuse to 
believe them; and he will not venture to 
allude to them so long as they do not 


come to the light. How, indeed, can a 
sovereign let another and a friendly sov- 
ereign suppose that he regards the latter 
capable of such an act of aggression 
against a vanquished and disarmed peo- 
ple, an aggression which, in the present 
circumstances, would be little short of bar- 
barous? So that all possible secrecy will 
be kept at Berlin during the Emperor's 
stay, and if the matter comes ‘to the sur- 
face at all it will be after he has gone. 
‘‘For this reason I think that there is 
only one way to prevent the Russian 
Emperor from being compelled, while at 
Berlin, to hold his peace, and this way 
I will tell you. Some authoritative jour- 
nal known throughout the world should 
expose the entire situation, and this jour- 
nal, I need not tell you, is the Times. 
‘““No French journal could possibly do 
this, for the Germans would have the 
right to regard it as a provocation, and 
no one would believe the statement 
abroad. This would be, therefore, a 
great mistake. Nor could such an ex- 
posure be made in an Italian journal; 
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those that are friendly to us have no au- 
thority. So in Austria no important pa 
per would care or dare to do this; and 
the Russian press is obviously out of the 
question, as its intervention, even were 
the censors to allow it, would put the 
Russian Emperor in a false position at 
Berlin. The Times is the only paper in 
the world which can possibly publish such 
information with any resounding and au- 
thoritative effect. And that is what I 
ask you to do.” 

‘I am perfectly ready, as far as I am 
concerned,’ said I, ‘‘to undertake this 
work, but you wll understand that the 
matter is too important for me to guar- 
antee its publication without previously 
having informed the Times as to the 
matter, and obtaining its assent. I shall 
write to-morrow to Mr. John Delane, and 
act according to his orders.” 

So, indeed, I did. I told him the ex- 
act situation, and asked explicitly for the 
permission to write a letter publicly de- 
nouncing the plan of aggression against 
France conceived by the German mili- 
tary party. 

Mr. John Delane replied that my com- 
munication had greatly interested, even 
moved, him; but he said that such an in- 
sinuation against a civilized nation could 
not be risked by a paper like the Times 
unless it was backed up in the most posi- 
tive and official fashion, so that if called 
to account absolute and crushing proof 
could be adduced in reply. This letter I 
showed to the Duc Decazes, and it caused 
him much disappointment, although he 
recognized with me that Mr. John Delane 
could hardly act differently. He began 
to walk up and down the room in great 
agitation, continually repeating: 

‘‘Time presses. We must act, or it 
will be too late. I persist in my position, 
the Times is the only paper which can 
do what I ask; and if it doesn’t do it, all 
may be lost.” Then turning to me sud- 
denly, ‘‘So,” said he, ‘‘ what Mr. Delane 
wants is information so authoritative that 
he may be sure he is acting on the best 
faith in the world?” 

“Certainly, M. le Due,” I 
‘that is Mr. Delane’s idea.” 

‘* Very well,” he said; ‘‘ come back and 
see me this evening.” 

On returning in the evening I found 
him in one of the small first-floor rooms, 
where he was always to be seen when 
alone. 


replied, 
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‘*Do you think,” he asked, “‘that Mr. 
Delane would publish your letter on 
your word of honor if you assured him 
that you referred to an absolutely authen- 
tic document?” 

‘‘T am sure of it, M. le Due: the day 
when my word of honor is not enough 
for Mr. Delane will no longer find me 
under his orders.” 

‘*Then,” said the Due Decazes, ‘‘I am 
going to do something that is quite abso- 
lutely unusual. I am going to commu- 
nicate to you an official and confidential 
document; but in so acting I am con- 
vinced that I am acting in my country’s 
interest and in that of Europe. Only I 
ask you to swear to me that in my life- 
time you will not say that I have shown 
you this document unless your paper’s 
honor obliges you. Not that I fear to 
confess to all the world what I am going 
to do, but because I know the passions 
that exist all about us. If the misfortune 
that I fear should occur, I should be 
blamed for not having warded it off; and 
if I succeed in preventing it, it will be 
said to have existed only in my imagina- 
tion. For this reason I ask you to keep 
your peace as to our interview, at least 
so long as I am of this world. If you 
survive me, I authorize you to speak; for 
by that time, I hope, the hour of justice 
will have sounded for me, and my act will 
be seen to be that of an ardent patriot, 
anxious only to defend his country against 
a fresh calamity.” ‘ 

With these words the Duc opened a 
small ‘‘secretary” at the right of the 
chimney-piece and handed me a rather 
large paper note-book. 

The book contained a despatch of the 
Comte de Gontaut-Biron, French ambas- 
sador at Berlin. In this despatch the 
Comte de Gontaut-Biron, who is happily 
still living, though in retirement, with 
the respect of all who have ever known 
him, had given the Duc Decazes a detailed 
account of his interview with M. de Ra- 
dowitz, whom he had met at a ball. 

M. de Radowitz, having turned the 
theme to the famous Fourth Battalion and 
the French armaments, which were arous- 
ing the anxiety of the German govern- 
ment, revealed to him the plans conceived 
against France by the German military 
party. M.de Radowitz related that Count 
Moltke had had a great influence on the 
Emperor, proving to him the necessity of 
an immediate war against France. The 
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German armies were to invade France. 
crush instantly all opposition, press on to 
Paris, invest the capital, take up a posi- 
tion on the plateau of Avron, whence jt 
could overlook Paris, and if need be de 

stroy it. This done, Germany would dic 

tate a treaty reducing France to absolute 
subjection for many years. It would in 

sist on a permanently reduced army, im 

pose a war indemnity of 10,000,000,000 
(ten milliards) of franes, payable in twen- 
ty annuities, without being permitted to 
pay by anticipation, with annual interest 
at five per cent., and keep garrisons in 
the principal towns of France until the 
whole sum should be paid. The Comte 
de Gontaut-Biron had scarcely been able 
to maintain his coolness during this rey- 
elation. He pretended to M. de Rado- 
witz that he did not believe it, and he had 
thus forced him to confirm his words in 
the most absolute fashion. He left M. de 
Radowitz in the greatest excitement. He 
felt sure that the latter had spoken by or-. 
der, but could not conceive who had com 

manded it,or why. He believed that the 
idea was to frighten France, and to force 
that country into some overtures of ex 

planation which would reassure Germa- 
ny. But he left no stone unturned to in 

vestigate the matter and corroborate this 
recital; and the result of his inquiries was 
that he obtained the assurance that the 
scheme had been concocted only by the 
military party, and that Prince Bismarck, 
as far as his responsibility went, was an 
absolute stranger to the plan. 

As may be easily imagined, I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the reading of this 
document. In tones betraying my emo 
tion, I returned the note-book, and thankc- 
ing the Duc, said, 

‘*T shall write the letter, and I swear to 
you to do all that is in my power to ob 
tain its publication.” 

On going home, without a moment's 
delay, I wrote a letter revealing the en 
tire plan of the German military party 
as told by M. de Gontaut-Biron from the 
lips of M. de Radowitz. And on receiv- 
ing this letter, Mr. John Delane, fright 
ened at its contents, took measures him 
self to discover the ground of truth or 
falsehood in the terrible scheme thus cir- 
cumstantially revealed. 

Some days went by and the letter did 
not appear. I began to be apprehensive, 
when suddenly, on May 4, 1875, it came 
out under the title, ‘‘ The French Scare.” 
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rhe effect was instant and universal. 
The Emperor Alexander II. now had no 
excuse, during his approaching visit to 
Berlin, not to know all about the matter; 
and. indeed, in the midst of the stir aroused 
by my letter, the German Chancellor 
himself had nothing left to do but to 
bring before the Russian Emperor the 
question of this bellicose scheme laid to 
the door of Germany, and of which he 
himself hastened to wash his hands. 

The German Emperor, too, on meeting 
M. de Gontaut-Biron, said to him, ‘* They 
are trying to embroil matters between 
us, but they happily haven’t succeeded.” 

And Prince Gortschakoff lost no time 
in addressing to the Russian represent 
atives a circular beginning: ‘‘ Peace is 
henceforth assured.” While Lord Der- 
by, on his part, assured Englishmen of 
the same fact. 

But the French press, mistaking alto 
the motives which had dictated 
the Times letter, and quite without reflec 
tion, heaped upon its author the most in 
credible insults, and the German press, 
seeing what had been the effect of it, 
echoed the attacks of the French newspa 
pers, until the latter, finally detecting the 


} 
getner 


real motive that had inspired the letter, 


ceased their diatribes. Six weeks after, 
as | was entering the Countess Walon’s 
saion with a friend, a Frenchman there 
asked my friend how much Prince Bis- 
marck had paid me for ‘‘ publishing the 
‘scare’ letter.” And this is enough to 
show to what a point of blindness my act 
of loyalty had driven the French press, 
an act made possible by the courageous 
and enlightened support of my chief. 

But I confess that the following letter 
from Mr. John Delane made up for all 
these attacks and insults: 

“ May 18. 

“My DEAR Mr. bE Biowrrz,—I did not 
need your very interesting letter of the 14th 
inst. to appreciate the entire success of that 
startling public letter by which you alarmed 
Europe to a sense of its imminent danger. It 
has been of the greatest public service, and, 
as I sincerely believe, has done even much 
to spare the world the horrors of another war. 
No greater honor than to have aided in avert- 
ing war is within the reach of the journalist. 

“As to the French and German press, I 
hope you have philosophy enough to bear the 
attacks with contemptuous equanimity.” 


On December 17, 1878, I was dining at 
the Café Voisin. While there General 
Lefié entered and took a table in a neigh- 
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boring corner of the restaurant. Hav 
ing finished my dinner, I joined him. 
General Lefi6 had been French ambassa 
dor at St. Petersburg during the period of 
the incidents called by the Times ‘‘ the 
French seare.” He, better than any one, 
was able to give me the details as to this 
incident, in which I had been myself so 
closely associated. The following is a 
faithful report of his words to me, taken 
from notes which I made during that 
very evening: 

‘I was at Paris when the incident of 
1875 first began to occupy the minds of 
European statesmen. I went to the Duc 
Decazes, and took the liberty of telling 
him that, to my mind, his fears in ref- 
erence to an attack by Germany upon 
France were greatly exaggerated. The 
Duc replied that he had in his possession 
certain trustworthy documents which ap 
peared to him to justify all his fears. As 
a result of this conversation I was to re- 
turn as soon as possible to St. Petersburg. 
But before my departure I wished to call 
on Prince Orloff, then Russian ambassa 
dor in Paris, to let him know that I wa: 
going back to Russia. 

‘**T have just mentioned your name in 
a telegram to Prince Gortschakoff,’ said 
Prince Orloff tome. ‘Iam quite of your 
opinion that the fears of the Duc Decazes 
are chimerical, and I have no idea that 
any one now thinks of attacking France.’ 
_ ‘From Prince Orloff I went to the 
Elysée to see the Marshal, for I wished 
to tell him as well as the Due Decazes of 
the encouraging impression left upon me 
by Prince Orloff’s words. The Marshal 
was out, so I went on to see the Due De- 
cazes. But he too was away from home. 
Returning to the Elysée, I found an aide- 
de-camp of the President, whom I asked 
to say to the latter that as I did not wish 
to leave Paris for my post without seeing 
him, I would call again on the morrow, 
putting off my journey for a day. That 
evening I received from the Marshal a 
note fixing an appointment for nine 
o'clock on the following morning. I 
went there at the hour appointed. In 
all frankness T told him what I myself 
thought, and that my opinion had been 
corroborated by that of other men of 
weight; and I protested against the views 
held not only by him, but by his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Duc Decazes, as 
well as by some other French statesmen. 

*** You seem to be very easy about the 
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whole matter,’ said the Marshal; but with 
a key attached to his watch chain he 
opened a drawer, and took out a packet 
of papers. These papers were official 
documents of all kinds, including some 
military reports to the government and 
to the President. They came from all 
the French military attachés in Europe, 
and testified to the recent activity of Ger- 
many in provisioning its troops, in pur- 
chasing horses, and in storing up fresh 
ammunition. It was stated that all these 
horses and this ammunition had been 
transferred to the neighborhood of the 
French frontier. There were the fullest 
and most surprising details as to the pro- 
cess of mobilization which had been se- 
cretly going on in Germany for some 
time. It took me more than an hour to 
look through these documents with care, 
and I made a brief summary of them, 
which I submitted to the Marshal, and 
which I wished to take with me to St. 
Petersburg. 

‘The following morning I set out. It 
was a tiresome journey, especially for a 
man of my age. I had seen Prince Orloff 


before leaving,and with the agreement 
of the Marshal and the Due Decazes, had 
told him what I had just learned, and 


how I had begun to share their fears. 
He intrusted me with a long despatch for 
Prinee Gortschakoff, the exact contents 
of which were not known to me. On ar- 
riving at St. Petersburg I was so exhaust- 
ed by my journey that in sending to 
Prince Gortschakoff the despatch, I ex- 
cused myself for not calling upon him 
immediately, and said that I should go to 
see him within forty-eight hours. 

‘* But on the morrow, before I had got 
up—from fatigue having kept my bed 
longer than usual—my valet de chambre 
came to tell me that Prince Gortschakoff 
was in the salon. I dressed in haste, and 
went down to him. 

‘** T came to inquire about your health,’ 
said he, ‘and to talk over Prince Orloff’s 
despatch. I am rather of his opinion that 
your fears are a little exaggerated. It is 
true enough that they are angry at Berlin 
at the energy you are displaying in re- 
pairing your disasters, and at the remark- 
able result you have already obtained in 
the short space of four years, while other 
nations would have spent the time in 
thinking matters over. But it is a long 
way from anger such as this to thinking 
of attacking you, and I really believe that 
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you insult the national honor of our time 
in thinking that they have in Germany 
any such intention.’ 

“*T made no reply. This was clearly 
the part that Prince Gortschakoff mig} 
be expected to play. He knew that it 
was not by adding fuel to the fire of our 
anxiety that the situation could be made 
less serious or that minds could be calm 
ed. So that instead of discussing the 
matter with him, I asked to be immedi 
ately presented to the Emperor. The 
Prince promised to arrange the matter 
on that very day. 

“‘The Emperor had the very correct 
rule, which I well knew, of replying 
always on the following day to any 
quest for an audience made by a member 
of the diplomatic corps. But when three 
days went by without an answer, I began 
to be a good deal troubled. I took his 
silence as evidence of his slight regard 
for French anxiety at the moment, and 
my pain increased with my irritation 

‘“*It was in this state of mind that | 
met soon again Prince Gortschakoff. | 
confessed to him how anxious I felt, and 
I told him how much I feared a failure 
in my mission of interesting the Czar in 
my country. 

‘“My words evidently had their effect, 
for on that very evening I was told that 
the Emperor would receive me on the 
morrow. I was there at the appointed 
hour. The Emperor, without being lack 
ing in amiability, was a little distant in 
his manner. Even before I had begun to 
tell him my mission, he said to me, as i! 
echoing Prince Gortschakoff’s words: ‘| 
know what brings you here, but I like to 
think that your fears are exaggerated 
People at Berlin are certainly startled 
at your extraordinary activity, but that 
doesn’t mean that they are thinking of 
attacking you.’ 

“‘This language frightened me, The 
Czar had spoken in a tone of such evi 
dent firmness that it seemed that no 
thing could change his opinion. [I felt 
that it was the expression of an irrevo- 
cable parti-pris in favor of Germany, 
and that any words of mine would be 
taken only as a calumny against that 
country’s honor. But I could not besi- 
tate. I put before him all the commu 
nications made to me by Marshal Mac- 
mahon, the reports of the military at 
tachés and foreign ministers, and, without 
comment, I merely begged him to look 
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them through. He did so with some 
attention, and his face betrayed the live- 
liness of his emotion. 

‘‘T then began to speak. I showed him 
that France was weak, it was true, but 
just then in such a state of mind that so 
perfidious, so barbarous an attack by Ger- 
many would drive it to exasperation ; that 
if the worst should really happen, it would 
be a war to the death without quarter, and 
that all Europe would be dragged into 
this struggle of extermination; and, in- 
deed, so moved was I by the sense at the 
moment of the enormous responsibility 
that weighed upon me that I burst into 
tears. 

‘‘The Emperor got up quickly; he 
came up to me, and standing at his full 
height, with one hand took mine, and 
placing the other, with a dignified and 
friendly gesture, upon my shoulder, said, 
in a voice of restrained emotion: 

‘*Becalm. You shall not be attacked. 
[ promise you to prevent any such scheme. 
Europe will never see such a spectacle!’ 

‘*My joy at these words was profound. 
A man so omnipotent as Alexander II., 
1man so alive to the sense of sovereign 
responsibility, could not possibly have 
used this language without being sincere. 
In circumstances like these the word of a 
sovereign was more sacred, more invi- 
olable, than any treaty. His promise, 
‘Europe will never see such a spectacle,’ 
was an encouragement in which I could 
have absolute confidence. I left the 
royal presence relieved of an enormous 
weight. Hurrying home, I sent to the 
Duc Decazes a despatch in cipher, warn- 
ing him to have it read in his presence 
by his most confidential clerks, and I so 
wrote it that if deciphered in portions, by 
several persons, there could be no possi- 
ble danger of its sense being indiscreetly 
detected. 

‘The reply of the Due Decazes came 
very speedily. It breathed the greatest 
admiration for and gratitude towards 
Alexander II. It said that France, under 
the cover, as it were, of this imperial 
utterance, might await the future in all 
confidence, and bare its face to the storm 
without fear. But, in a private portion, 
the Due added: ‘ However, it must not 
be forgotten that the war, now being se- 
cretly planned at Berlin in so much mys- 
tery and silence, might at any time burst 
forth suddenly, and as the Czar has sol- 
emnly affirmed that this should not be, 
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his Majesty may feel called upon to draw 
his own sword to keep the promise of his 
inviolable word. His Majesty, in the 
enthusiastic expression of his generous 
soul, has perhaps not thought of such 
a contingency; but we should be disloyal 
and ungrateful to his Majesty if, while 
using the greatest prudence, we did not 
make this possibility quite clear.’ 

“This telegram a good deal worried 
me. I asked myself if the Due Decazes 
was not pushing a little too far his feel- 
ings of loyalty and gratitude to the Czar, 
and I wondered if, in communicating this 
excessive scruple, I might not upset all 
that I had done, and expose France again 
to isolation. Looking through the de- 
spatch again, I marked, with a red pencil, 
the confidential passages, to leave them out 
when I read it to Prince Gortschakoff. 

‘Simultaneously with this despatch, I 
received a copy of a conversation between 
Comte de Gontaut-Biron and M. de Rado- 
witz, and a circumstantial account of a 
ministerial council held at Berlin, in the 
Emperor William’s presence, when Count 
Moltke had spoken as follows: ‘ It is not 
peace that we have made, but only a truce. 
To-day France is without an army and 
without money. Spite of its all but in- 
exhaustible prosperity, it could not possi- 
bly get hold of the sums necessary to 
organize a resistance worthy of the name. 
It would certainly try to fight—and for- 
tunately, too, for us, for we would not 
think of attacking a nation unable to do 
its best to resist us. But at the moment, 
and whatever her resistance, our success 
is certain. A new war is only a question 
of time, and if we postpone it for eighteen 
months, France, with the marvellous re- 
sources which she has at her disposal, will 
have so far recovered from her disasters 
as to be able to set against us an army 
equal to our own. Her frontiers will 
have been re-established, and in eighteen 
months she will have as strong an artil- 
lery as we have to-day. It is a matter 
of whether we wish to sacrifice or not 
100,000 men, for that is what will be in- 
evitable if we put matters off. From 
every point of view, military, political, 
philosophic, and even Christian, an im- 
mediate war is a necessity.’ 

“Taking the diplomatic paper which 
contained these words, the military re- 
ports, and the despatch of the Duc De- 
cazes, I called unexpectedly upon Prince 
Gortschakoff. I found him lying on a 
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sofa, laid up with an injured foot. See- 
ing him in this state,I was about to with- 
draw, but the Prince insisted that I should 
stay. So I began to read to him the de- 
spatch of the Duc Decazes, of course leav- 
ing out the marked passages. But the 
room was not well lighted, and I stum- 
bled at a certain place. The Prince no- 
ticed that I was not reading it all, and, 
interrupting me, said: 

‘** My dear General, you really believe 
that Germany is planning to attack your 
country because it is now unable to de- 
fend itself successfully; and you think, 
therefore, that this must at any cost be 
prevented, lest a great blot should stain 
the history of this country. So be it, but 
in these circumstances all hesitation is a 
crime, and reticence would be a bad pol- 
icy. I know my master. I know how he 
is touched by confidence reposed in him, 
so only it be absolute and without reserve. 
He did not say what he did lightly, for 
he has since repeated these words to me. 
Give me, then, the whole of your docu- 
ment, and I will send it to him this very 
moment, without even looking at it my- 
self.’ 

‘*T hesitated no longer, but handed the 
paper to him just,as it was. The Prince 
wrote a note there in my presence. He 
put the manuscript with the note into an 
envelope, and calling an aide-de-camp, 
sent the package to the Emperor. 

‘*T confess that on leaving Prince Gort- 
schakoff I was in what may be called a 
‘state of mind.’ The Emperor was to 
leave for Berlin within fourdays. Icould 
not ask for another audience. Prince 
Gortschakoff was laid up at home, and it 
was not even certain that he would be 
able to accompany the Czar. How, then, 
could I learn the effect produced upon 
him by the despatch of the Duc Decazes, 
with its dangerous passages? I was my- 
self ill on the morrow, having been over- 
excited by the events which had taken 
place, and I was obliged to stay in bed. 
My secretary brought me the news that 
the Emperor was to go that very evening 
to a soirée at the Princess Yousoupoff’s. 
I sent for my doctor, and after much per- 
suasion induced him to let me get up and 
go to this party. I arrived after the en- 
tertainment had begun, but I was scarce- 
ly inside the great gallery when I saw 
the Emperor entering it at the opposite 
end. I noticed that he was looking at me. 
Then he made aslight sign of recognition, 
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and came slowly towards me between th 
hedge, so to speak, of guests that was 
formed on either side. As he advanced | 
felt a pallor coming over my face. But 
when he had come up, he stretched out 
both hands, and, as everybody had dis 
creetly gone a short distance away, said 

‘**T have been greatly touched at your 
confidence. Don’t regret it. You may be 
sure that all that is humanly possible | 
shall do. You will not be attacked un 
awares. I swear it.’ 

‘‘Two days afterwards I was present 
among the staff-officers about the Emper- 
or during a review. At its close, and as 
I passed before the Emperor to take leave 
of him, he stopped me with a sign and 
said: ‘Adieu, General; or, rather, au re- 
voir. Rassurez votre gouvernement.’ 
Then, with a kindly smile, he recalled the 
confidential passages in the despatch of 
the Duc Decazes, saying: ‘Tell the Duc 
Decazes he may be tranquil. There will 
be no surprise.’ 

‘*And there,” concluded General Le- 
fl6, turning to me—‘‘there you have the 
complete and detailed account of my 
personal action in the affair of 1875. The 
rest took place at Berlin, for on the mor- 
row the Emperor left St. Petersburg, and 
I did not see him again.” 


If the preceding narrative has been 
read with attention, the conclusion which 
I wish to make clear, and which, indeed, 
was irrefutably impressed upon me at 
Berlin when I went there in 1878, will 


appear obvious. As has been seen, it was 
M. de Radowitz who revealed to M. de 
Gontaut-Biron the plan of the military 
party in all its details. ° Such an indis- 
cretion as this on the part of a German 
diplomatist, unless it was committed by 
order, would have drawn down upon him 
the severest punishment. But who could 
possibly have ordered this indiscretion? 
Certainly not Count Moltke, who was 

pursuing his plan of attack with his char- * 
acteristic tenacity. It was Prince Bis 
marck—and the fact does him the great- 
est honor—who ordered M. de Radowitz 
to let M. de Gontaut-Biron know what 
was going on in Germany. Prince Bis- 
marek knew that the Emperor William I. 
had been much influenced by Count 
Moltke’s pertinacity. He knew that onthe 
military ground there was no chance of his 
intervention. But hesaw notonly that the 
rights of nations and national honor for- 














bade the execution of this scheme as an 
ineradicable blot on the pages of history, 
but also that politically, from the point of 
view, that is, of the attitude of England 
and Russia, such an enterprise might turn 
out to be most disastrous for Germany. 
Austria, moreover, had not forgotten the 
defeat of 1866, and there was the danger 
that it might join Russia and England to 
prevent such an attack against France. 
Prince Bismarck, therefore, thought that 
the best way to cut short a project in 
which he was himself no longer the mas- 
ter, was to reveal it to official Europe, and 
let the foree of public opinion take its 
dissuasive course. 

It has been said that this action on his 
part was traitorous towards the German 
military party. But that is absurd. 
There was a consideration in Prince Bis- 
marck’s mind above and beyond this. 
This was the historic honor of the German 
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nation, and the danger to which, spite of 
French weakness, his country might be 
exposed. Moreover, all who noted that 
during the Berlin Congress M. de Rado- 
Wiz, as secretary, was seated for an entire 
month directly in front of Prince Bis- 
marck, that the Prince treated him always 
with the utmost kindness, and that until 
Prince Bismarck’s fall he was the recipient 
from the Chancellor of constant favors, 
saw well enough in these marks of special 
honor the evidence of M. de Radowitz’s 
great role during the crisis of 1875; and 
there can be no doubt that the latter act- 
ed by special order, and that this historic 
episode occurred as I have related. The 
hostile projects of Count Moltke remained 
unfulfilled only because of Prince Bis- 
marck’s failure to co-operate. He under- 
mined them by bold but indirect tactics, 
which were quite in keeping with his 
well-known audacity in design. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROOKS, D.D. 


“f EHOLD what manner of love the 

Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God!” 
These words express very fully the spirit 
of the life of Phillips Brooks. They tell 
of the greatness of man as identical with 
the love of God. They are full of joy 
and of hope; they convey to our hearts, 
as we hear and read them, the same buoy- 
aney and sense of power which filled all 
hearts whenever this child and servant 
of God came among them. God the Fa- 
ther loving all men, man the child get- 
ting near to his Father, those were the 
thoughts that formed his being, and in- 
spired his tongue, and crowned with 
glory his life and his death. 

We understand to-day very clearly the 
importance of heritage and training in 
the formation of any life. Such a thought 
appeals to our constant endeavor to trace 
the development of effect from cause. 
We have not far to look for clear ideas 
on this point in regard to Phillips Brooks, 
if the facts are well understood, as has not 
always been the case. Descended through 
a long line of Congregational ministers, 
with Puritan blood and traditions consti- 
tuting the very essence of his heritage, he 
was born at a time when the stern dog- 
matic faith had received a staggering 
blow in the development of Unitarianism 





in its central citadel. Devout souls, which 
had been brought up with the thought of 
the supremacy of Christ, felt themselves, 
under the influence of the new Unitarian 
teaching, thrown back upon the internal 
evidence of their personal love to Him. 
Holding still, in a greater or less de- 
gree, and with more or less precision, to 
old statements, they counted the great 
fact which those statements enshrined 
more precious and evident than ever. 
And in that atmosphere of personal de- 
votion to a loving Saviour and of depend- 
ence upon Him, Phillips Brooks lived and 
grew as a child. That love to Christ 
which glowed in his words and flashed 
in his eye was caught from a mother’s 
lips, and was read with boyish eyes as 
the central power of a mother’s soul and 
life. I may not say more, nor lift any 
farther the veil which separates a holy 
of holies, into which we loved to enter 
with an awe which we could not under- 
stand. I cannot say less, lest I should 
take from young mothers to-day the en- 
couragement, the hope, and the incentive 
which they have a right to claim from 
the story of this great life. No revolt 
from influences under which he had been 
trained, no memory of controversial the- 
ology, could have been the power of that 
sweet and easy belief in Christ as the 
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personal Saviour, any more than the fires 
of Vesuvius can be turned to warm the 
domestic hearth. But the positive love 
for Christ in the midst of a community 
where the right of contrary and conflict- 
ing statements was fully allowed and 
abundantly used, accounts for the clear 
and, warm statements of the Christian 
faith by which the world has been made 
beiter. 

Baptized by a Unitarian minister, who, 
in obedience to the command of Christ, 
used all that the Church catechism de- 
clares to be the outward visible sign or 
form in baptism, Phillips Brooks received 
all his early training in the Episcopal 
Church. The circumstances could not 
have been happier. Dr. Alexander Vin- 
ton became rector of St. Paul’s Church 
in Boston when Phillips Brooks was 
seven years old, and how much his min- 
istry of seventeen years did to form the 
life of the growing boy no one can doubt 
who has read his eloquent and wise de- 
scription of that ministry. A man large- 


ly in sympathy with the dogmatic posi- 
tion of New England theology, loving 
the Episcopal Church, and presenting its 
claims on the largest possible grounds, of 


magnificent presence and with wonder- 
fully impressive powers as a preacher, 
massively logical and argumentative, 
with a wide knowledge of nature, a deep 
sympathy with men, and a burning love 
for Christ, Dr. Vinton was precisely-suited 
to mediate between Congregationalism 
and Episcopacy to the father and the mo- 
ther, and to impress, to train, and to lead 
with no slavish adherence, the boy who 
heard him Sunday after Sunday, and 
looked up to him with awe in the street 
and in the home. Boston was a city 
neither too large nor too small, with 
neither flaunting wealth nor abject pov- 
erty; in its publie schools, where he was 
educated, boys of all classes, from sturdy, 
sober, religious-minded families, sat side 
by side. The large intellectual blessings 
of city life without its frivolities or fool- 
ish conventionalities found their place in 
the life of the household to which he be- 
longed. Parents whose praise, because of 
this great son, is in the churches to-day, 
earned it by self-denial and the subordina- 
tion of all interests and ambitions to the 
training and education of a family of 
boys. Picture the earnest-minded, large- 
eyed boy, with a simplicity and earnest- 
ness which were with him to the end, 
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amid such surroundings, and you will see 
how on every side his life was trained. 
how God and humanity, not separate. 
but one, ministered to the drawing out of 
every faculty. Make all you will and 
can of the man (you never can make too 
much), but do not forget the atmosphere 
and soil in which he grew, for it is to that 
that fathers, mothers, pewholders, vesiry 

men, citizens, are contributing every day. 
The family, the church, the city, care for 
those, and need we doubt what our boys 
will be? | 

And then came college at Cambridge, 
not tearing from the family soil, but with 
that privilege which has ever belonged to 
the Boston boy, and for which I have so 
often longed for the New York boy, the 
ability to be in college during the week 
and at home on Sunday, like a bird that 
tries its wings and settles back into the 
nest between anxious parents to make 
ready for the next flight. It was a college 
life which stimulated thought. James 
Walker, with all the devoutness of the old 
days, but belonging to the new, inquiring, 
doubting age, was the president of Har- 
vard College. Felton, Agassiz, Lone- 
fellow, Lowell, were in their prime in the 
college. Emerson was giving his mes 
sage of spiritual manhood to America 
and the world. Tennyson had published 
‘In Memoriam” two years before, and 
his words were on the lips of all young 
men. Phillips Brooks felt and used such 
influences of the larger life which was 
dawning, but he was not confused or 
blinded by them. That combination of 
faith in the past and in the present, which 
we have loved ever since, was there then. 
The past was not to overshadow the fu 
ture, nor was it to be swept away. He 
was the student of high rank, and yet the 
popular classmate and friend, every where 
sought and loved, as we have known him 
since and for the same reasons. His 
power was recognized, his literary ability 
was rewarded, his geniality and largeness 
of spirit were loved. Young men who 
know college life will best understand 
how much such peculiar eombinations of 
success mean in regard to the character 
which is able to reach them. 

Perhaps we do not expect such men to 
choose the ministry as their life work, and 
particularly one who had not been con- 
firmed before his graduation from college. 
There was nothing in his speech or man- 
ner to foretell the eloquent preacher. A 












mother’s prayers had indeed consecrated 
him years before to that which was to 
be his great life work, but a mother’s 
wisdom refused to interfere with the 
mystery of a growing life which had 
reached its power of decision, and be- 
longed to God, its great Father. I may 
eave untouched the story of consulta- 
tion with the president of the college, and 
of his advice that he should not think of 
entering the ministry, for which I know 
no authority. But I may speak of the 
crude misconceptions and narrow repre- 
sentations of classmates, to whom such a 
selection of a profession, in their youthful 
ignorance, seemed the narrowing of all 
the possibilities for a great life. The re- 
sistance of such influences, the ability to 
see the greatness of what he had not yet 
experienced, the ready and joyful obedi- 
ence to duty which, while it went con- 
trary to the opinions of those with whom 
he was associated, severed no tie of friend- 
ship, and lessened no whit the admiration 
for him, are so characteristic of all his 
future career, that young men can lay 
hold of that focal moment in his life and 
say, here is where his life was like mine, 
and where he acted as I should like to 
act. The love which he gave to and re- 
ceived from young men in after-life seems 
to find its best reason and expression in 
that moment when he, without any pre- 
tension of self-sacrifice, simply and natu- 
rally followed a path which his larger 
sight made him understand better than 
those whose views were bounded by the 
immediate present of youthful feeling. 
Never did a young man enter the theo- 
logical seminary with less knowledge of 
the details of ecclesiastical and theological 
issues than that which Phillips Brooks 
carried to the seminary at Alexandria in 
Virginia. I can refer to the life which 
he led there, and to which he always 
looked back with loving remembrance, 
and in which his fellowship was close 
and warm with men who have since 
become prominent in every department 
of the Church’s life, only to note again 
that breadth and insight with which, 
as he seized the new, he never lost the 
old, but only felt its richness and value 
more deeply than ever. The culture 
which he had gained at Harvard, the 
scholarly habits, the large appreciation, 
all were brought to bear upon the new 
studies. He was the champion of faith- 
ful study, as the only method for true 
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piety in connection with the search for 
truth. He himself has told us of the sur- 
prise with which he found men power- 
ful in the prayer-meeting neglectful of 
the duties of the class-room. He loved 
the seminary’s atmosphere of warm re- 
ligion and practical piety, but when asked 
to lecture he chose as his subject, ‘* A few 
words about Poetry.” In his accounts 
of those seminary days he always dwelt 
upon what he represented as his fail- 
ures in extemporaneous address, and his 
vague, unpractical sermons. His con- 
temporaries have delighted, both before 
and after his death, to recall his quick 
apprehension of the spiritual meaning of 
the words of Scripture, his ready expres- 
sion, and his clear statement, as contain- 
ing the promise of all that followed in 
his life. It is not necessary to distrust 
either of the pictures, nor to ascribe the 
one to undue modesty nor the other to 
over-appreciation. The dissatisfaction 
with his work, and the eagerness to press 
on to something better and more com- 
plete, while all the time men were prais- 
ing what he had done, was always a rec- 
ognized feature of his power. It is not 
strange that he, who always believed in 
progress as the mark of true life, recog- 
nized amid the crudities and imperfec- 
tions of youth how greatly his nature de- 
manded new and better things, and while 
he valued the appreciation of others, 
thought more of the promise which it con- 
tained than of the pleasure which it gave. 

We cannot be surprised at the enthusi- 
asm with which such a man entered on the 
delightful duties of parochial life, which 
he never ceased to love. The man felt the 
nearness to men, which he had always 
loved, to be the burden of every day’s ex- 
periences, and it was his privilege to help 
others to that same nearness to their 
brethren by preaching to them the love 
of God. It was no wonder that the ser- 
mons glowed with the new enthusiasm, 
and brought out all the powers of the 
well-stored, the well-trained, and the mar- 
vellous mind. Once more the move for- 
ward was no passage into a new room with 
a closed door behind; it was a removal of 
a barrier so that the old religious training, 
the literary and scholastic thought, the 
theological and ecclesiastical knowledge, 
flowed into that richer experience of con- 
tact with men, women, and children on 
the deepest side of their lives. It was 
something which the experience of the 
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boy and student had never had, but which 
it had been gradually anticipating, and 
into which it passed as easily as the air of 
two contiguous countries blends, without 
any regard to State and sectional divis- 
ions. Stories of that early ministry, true 
and apocryphal, as with artistic terms 
we might call them impressionist and 
realistic stories, based upon sentiment and 
upon fact, are afloat, and it is useless to 
try to sift them. They have one source, 
and live by one life, the profound con- 
viction among all who knew him of his 
intense sympathy with all men, and of 
his desire to help them in every way with 
the love of God, which was his best pos- 
session. 

It is at this point, at the opening of his 
work of preaching, that I can best speak 
of his great sermons, for they never 
changed their character. Their know- 
ledge widened, their poetry grew richer 
and warmer, their thought became matu- 
rer, their range of topics increased—they 
felt all those great expanding influences 
which he was ever anticipating and util- 
izing; but the breath that he drew as a 
child differed no less from that which 
was his as a mature man than did the ser- 
mons which he preached in the little 
Church of the Advent in Philadelphia 
vary from those in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, and in Westminster Abbey. Jesus 
Christ the revelation of God was the 
centre of them all. To him all human- 
ity and every man was complete in Christ, 
and therefore it was that no man could 
feel himself a stranger under such preach- 
ing, or go away, as he himself pathet- 
ically describes it, and say, ‘‘There is 
nothing for me to-day.” Whatever the 
topic, all felt that the sermon belong- 
ed to them, because the theme was man- 
kind and manhood in Christ. Every 
grace, every human power, must minister 
to such sermons, because to their great 
subject all human powers belonged. 
Tennyson did not surpass him in careful- 
ness of work and richness of decoration, 
because everything must be rightly given 
to Him from whom it came, and no jewel 
was too valuable for the glory of the great 
King. And yet the King of saints and 
His glory so shone through all the beauty 
that men never thought of the poetry and 
splendor of form which belonged to the 
message, because their hearts were held 
by the message itself. Men came to crit- 
icise, and to see whether familiar words 
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and phrases were used, and they soon for- 
got to listen for such expressions, as the 
thing itself, love of God, supremacy of 
Christ, the power of the Spirit, for which 
those valued phrases stood, took possession 
of their hearts as never before. Men who 
from different training or inferior spiritual 
power could not follow him in all his doe- 
trinal positions, yet claimed assistance in 
all their best effort, and felt his fellowship 
in every word which he spake, because of 
his central theme. Old truths suddenly 
were brought into living connection with 
their source in God's love, and received 
new light and power. Specific topics of 
reform or of public interest were seldom 
touched, and all the material for sensa 

tional interest was deliberately and per 

sistently abandoned. And yet every ser- 
mon seemed to fit the spirit of the hour, 
to throw new light upon living issues, 
and to assist in meeting the sins and temp- 
tations of the present day, because the life 
of the day was the most immediate and 
pressing part of that life of the world 
which in Christ he loved to preach. The 
theory of that preaching, as far as so living 
a thing could be systematized and ana 

lyzed, he has given to the world in his lec- 
tures on Preaching, delivered at Yale Col- 
lege in 1877, at about the middle point of his 
career, and embodying for the benefit of 
future generations of clergymen and con- 
gregations the results of his best thought 
and practice.. from them those who have 
never known him personally will catch 
something of the divine sunlight which 
flooded every corner of his being, and will 
best learn the laws of the workshop where 
were wrought out those sermons which 
will live in the literature of the language 
and the hearts of men forever. 

I had to speak of the sermons first as I 
came to the career of that happy life, for 
preaching was its joy, and, to his mind, 
to preach the Word was the glory and 
crown of the minister’s life; no other ac- 
tivity ever could crowd it out. ‘‘ As ye 
go, preach, saying, the kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,” was the apostolic commission, 
which grew ever dearer and dearer to 
him from the first days of ordination un- 
til his earthly lips were closed forever. 
But the beginning of his residence in 
Philadelphia brings other aspects of his 
life to sight which were closely connect- 
ed with his great work of preaching, 
and, like it, never changed, but only en- 
larged as the years went on. When, in 
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1861, two years after his ordination to 
the ministry, he left the Church of the 
Advent to become the rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in the same 
city, the war had begun, and into all 
that concerned its origin, its. prosecution, 
and its results he threw himself with 
all his heart. The sin of slavery and 
the duty of patriotism he preached with 
all his strength and power. The glory 
of his country free, united, victorious, 
srowing, meant, to his mind, the latest 
word of God to this world, and the one in 
which it was his wondrous privilege to 
have a share. His life was one constant 
opposition to all that tended to obscure the 
ideal of the nation’s existence. Slavery, 
oppression, narrowness, sel fishness—those, 
wherever and whenever they showed 
themselves, found him ready to utter his 
word and to stir men’s hearts against 
them. Freedom, education, enfranchise- 
ment, philanthropy,charity—those always 
claimed and received his immediate and 
ready sympathy. The breadth of his 
interest was unlimited. While others 
elaborated details, it was for him to make 
their hearts warm and their arms strong 
to work, by encouragement and sympathy. 
He never dissipated his surength in at- 
tempts to do all things; he never narrow- 
ed his sympathy so that his strength was 
not available for those in any work who 
desired and who merited his assistance. 
He caught with his clear mind, stronger 
every day to seize the natural and com- 
mon-sense features of each position, at the 
central point of all new movements, and 
gave to them according to that decision 
his support or his opposition. He never 
expected any movement to be free from 
human imperfection, but he did trust to 
the divine life which was at the centre 
of every good movement to shake it free 
finally from all that corrupted, as the life 
of the seed shakes off the enfolding vest- 
ure and pushes away from the darkness 
of the earth into the glory of the flower. 
It was his mission, time and time again, 
standing outside of movements, strange, 
distrusted, distorted, often to help them 
to recognize what was best in themselves, 
to distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials, and by kindly encouragement 
to draw them into closer affiliation with 
that great stream of life which under 
God’s guidance has flowed onward from 
the beginning, and in whose power and 
beauty he so greatly delighted. 
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Here was the secret of that union of 
clear decision and definite thought with 
large tolerance which has been so incom- 
prehensible to many. He refused to be 
discouraged or to be alienated by passing 
features of any work whose spirit he be- 
lieved to be right. His taste was pure, 
his criticism searching and minute; his 
helpful appreciation lay behind them 
both. The crudities of a new land he felt 
keenly, and the mistakes of new move- 
ments none saw more clearly, but al- 
ways to be in the front was better than to 
be behind. So, to a mind that felt the 
poetry of old associations, the life of Eng- 
land, which from his earlier to his later 
days received him with love and honor, 
was very close and dear; and to wander 
from city to city on the continent of Eu- 
rope was his delight and his recreation. 
With the same full appreciation of their 
meaning and power he viewed the religions 
of Asia, and that which they had accom- 
plished for the peoples to whom they 
were given. But with regard to the su- 
premacy and the missionary power of 
Christianity in its contact with other reli- 
gions, and on the subject of the advance 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America beyond its mother, the Church 
of England, in largeness of opportunity, 
method, and privilege, there never was a 
doubt in his mind. He felt the beauty 
of the old; he gloried in the greatness and 
the progress of the new. He neither 
longed to see old countries imitate us nor 
claimed that we should imitate them. 
No insistent Americanism was showed by 
him when there; no foolish Anglicanism 
was introduced by him when here. For 
it was the life of God in all its strength 
and glory which he felt in both lands, 
but which he loved most of all as he saw 
it in all the freshness of a new day in his 
own country. The mingling of all reli- 
gious influences here, the equality with 
which all denominations met in our coun- 
try, the ability of every one of those de- 
nominations to gain help and to learn 
lessons from all the others—these, to his 
mind, constituted the grandest opportuni- 
ty for the Church of his love to grow in 
thought and in comprehension, gaining 
larger and better modes of life than ever 
had belonged to it in any age. 

And here again, as we reach the subject 
of religious thought, we can go back to 
those first Philadelphia days. For the 
collection of papers called Essays and 
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Reviews, which perhaps a present genera- 
tion does not know even by name, was 
published in England the year after he 
entered upon his first parish, and in the 
estimate of the meaning and develop- 
ment of the new movement which that 
book embodied and popularized none too 
wisely we see the difference between him 
and the generation of clergymen whom 
he venerated in the person of Dr. Vinton, 
and who were to give over their leader- 
ship to him and his friends as they pass- 
ed away. From the beginning to the 
end, from 1860 to 1893, the Broad-Church 
movement meant to him a closer relation 
between God and man. Hesaw and dep- 
recated its dangers of mere intellectual- 
ism, he recognized the chances of one- 
sided statement and thought which new 
aspects of truth must ever involve, he 
steadily exalted spiritual power as ma- 
terial foree seemed to be unduly dwelt 
upon; but he never feared for the ul- 
timate result. He entered into every 
new development of thought and of re- 
search. Theological movement, Biblical 
criticism, Scripture revision, he gloried in 
them all, and loved to defend and to ex- 


pound them, and often to give to the very 
leaders in them a larger and richer idea 
of what they were accomplishing. Truth 


to him was beautiful and sacred. It must 
be sought and it must be obeyed in every 
realm; and where such was the case God 
and man would always come nearer to 
each other. And never was the thotght 
possible to him that the obedience and 
love of the mind militated against the 
obedience and love of the heart. Man 
to him was a living son of God who 
could not thus be parcelled out into dif- 
ferent activities. And therefore the Evan- 
gelical found in this Broad-Churchman 
the fire of love to his Saviour burning 
as high as he had ever known it in 
the days which had preceded, and its 
warmth dispelled all cold distrust. At 
the time of the consecration of Trinity 
Church, Boston, it was the sermon of 
Phillips Brooks, and not of Dr. Vinton, 
that Dr. Tyng glowed over, and said that 
he could best understand. This man 
yearned to bring to his Master every par- 
ticle of true thought and love, no matter 
where it appeared. He saw the divine 
mark upon it, and the more unpromising 
its surroundings, the more he rejoiced to 
acknowledge its presence. He held and 
called back to the truth as it is in Jesus 
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men who had been repelled and fright 
ened by it as they found it in doctrina) 
statements. He talked or wrote to those 
who were troubled, and as they saw the 
power of some great doctrine, whose form 
before had hid it from them, they began 
to feel that they could not help accepting 
what before they could not help rejecting 
He made no new school of thought, but. 
better still, he showed how two schools 
of thought which feared and dreaded 
sach other, the Evangelical and the Broad 
Churchman, belonged together in their 
conviction of the duty of each man to 
find the truth and to follow it as a child 
of God. Whatever interfered with that 
process he dreaded. The life of the past, 
the word of authority, the Church’s forms 
and dogmas, must help but never must 
stop that burning passion of each man 
to find his own place close to the heart 
of his Father God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. All activities, all processes of 
thought, were God’s great gift for that 
purpose, and to them with eagerness and 
sympathetic love his heart went out, and 
his best intellectual power and spiritual 
energy were given. 

I cannot follow into detail that pow 
er of personal contact and assistance to 
which allusion has been made incident 
ally. It is written in the consciousness 
of thousands of men and women who de- 
light to think of Phillips Brooks as their 
friend, just as the summer’s sunbeams 
lie in the ruddy fruit of harvest. It was 
a power which shared in the growth and 
development of his life, it was one which 
he loved to exercise, and yet which with 
the most delicate taste he carefully guard- 
ed from the danger of undue familiarity 
and of false expression of friendship. It 
came from and ever fastened itself more 
deeply in the conviction of the divine 
life that belonged to all men. He wrote 
many letters, few of them long, all of 
them models of true feeling and expres- 
sion. One luminous phrase would depict 
a situation or express a judgment on the 
deepest of subjects, and the purpose of the 
letter was answered; one word or sen- 
tence unfolded a warm and sympathetic 
feeling which made the man who received 
it place the letter among his rarest trea- 
sures, and ever feel strong and bright after- 
ward with the thought that such a soul 
had once said, you are my friend. In 
personal interviews he seemed to lend to 
others the instruments of his clear intel- 








ligenee, quick apprehension, and spiritual 
discernment to use upon their difficulties 
of thought or action, and men often won- 
dered whence the help had come as, after 
talking with him, their lives lay before 
them no longer knotted, but running 
clear and straight on into the future. 
The royal power that recognized the pul- 
pit as its throne never lost its crown as 
it came down to walk among its brethren 
in the loving and helpful intercourse of 
daily life. 

In the ministry of twenty-one years in 
Boston, from 1869 to 1891, all the great 
features of this life were known and rec 
ognized. He loved the city as his birth- 
place, and as a centre from which streams 
of noble thought and strenuous action had 
flowed throughout the land for two centu- 
ries. He gloried in its prominence and 
fame, and he felt that personal attachment 
to it which belongs to all who have been 
born in the midst of its deep and earnest 
life. Harvard College gave, as his own 
Alma Mater, a ready field for that com- 
bination of loyalty, of tender reminiscence 
of the past, of eager anticipation of the fu- 
ture, of scholarly taste, of love for young 
men, which marked his life at every stage. 
The call to so favored a field of action as 
preacher to the university, attractive as it 
seemed to his mind for a moment, could 
not divert him from the Church which he 
loved and the parish ministry in which he 
delighted. 

Circumstances at once made possible 
and necessary the enshrining of his min- 
istry in a church building which in its 
conception and its details was worthy of 
the high purpose and aim which his 
preaching embodied. In many respects 
Trinity Church became the most notable 
building in America. And the fact that 
it was so brought to light another feature 
of the many-sided character of its rector, 
its power of comprehension and combi- 
nation. Without detailed knowledge of 
art, he was the one who made the church 
building what it was. His was the power 
to enlist the enthusiasm and liberality 
which were necessary in order to erect 
such a building, his was the choice of 
architect and artist, his was the unerring 
taste which passed upon all propositions, 
his was the inspiration of beauty which 
guided and encouraged the genius of the 
great artists whom he had selected. That 
power of holding all things in combina- 
tion which marked all his life was well 
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illustrated in the building of Trinity 
Chureh. Everything, if we except the 
power of musical composition and ex- 
pression, seemed to render up its force 
and meaning to him, if not its secrets. 
It is this fact which accounts for his abil- 
ity to lead a large and varied life with- 
out fatigue. He needed not to go through 
details in order to get at the spirit of a 
subject or a movement. He read much 
and widely, but not to weariness; he 
caught at the thought of an author whom 
others thought tiresome, and had to exert 
themselves to read. He spoke to some 
man who was wearied of the details of 
his work, and his sympathy and know- 
ledge of the spirit of that work often 
made that man think that he must be 
wearied too, whereas to him the subject 
was only new material for enthusiasm 
and strength. His power of combination 
has produced that strange fact that every 
one says of him, he was not this and was 
not that, he was not a theologian, he was 
not a poet, he was not an organizer, so 
that one who did not know him almost 
would wonder what he was. Distinctly 
his life was a protest against such a parti- 
tion of the human faculties as the highest 
ideal of existence. He saw its value and 
necessity at times; sometimes he ex- 
pressed an envy of the men who had 
embodied it in their action.’ But his plan 
and inspiration of life involved a better 
conception. Like Paul, he could say: 
‘*Covet earnestly the best gifts. And 
yet I show unto you a more excellent 
way.” To his mind a chemist’s shop was 
good, where all the substances needed for 
life stood labelled on their shelves, ready 
to supply deficiencies and to meet emer- 
gencies in the human system. But the 
living man who carried the substances in 
happy and healthy combination by the 
power he had received from God was bet- 
ter. And as such he ever impressed him- 
self upon men and lived among them. 
And so it was with his churchmanship. 
In that humiliating discussion of two 
years ago, when men said, show us your 
churchmanship, it was because of no mere 
personal method of action that he was si- 
lent. He could not take the churchman- 
ship out of his being and ministry and 
show ittomen. It was like asking a man 
to show his heart, that men might see 
how brave he was. There was but one 
answer which he could make; it was that 
of his Master: ‘‘ Why askest thou me? 
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Ask them which heard me, what I have 
said unto them; behold, they know what 
I said.” And they did know. Nowhere 
has such a conception of the Church’s 
glory and true mission to testify for 
Christ in all His simplicity gained cur- 
rency as among’ those to whom he minis- 
tered; nowhere has the Church of Christ 
appeared so attractive and Christ-like as 
in the community where he lived; no- 
where have men sought it more eagerly 
than under his ministry. Every canon 
of his Church he obeyed scrupulously. 
No man ever dared to hint otherwise. 
His belief in the present inspiration of 
the Church of Christ, as contrasted with 
that which confines it to the early cen- 
turies, was too great to allow him to do 
otherwise. That Church idea of the elect, 
the chosen of God, was so strong, so large, 
that he carried it to all men, and told 
them of the place that was waiting for 
them in the Father’s house. Wherever 
that call was uttered, ‘‘ Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us that we should be called the 
sons of God,” there was the essence, the 
power, and more or less of the outward 
form of the Church of Christ on earth. 
His own Church gave that call with a 
clearness and a simplicity, a breadth and 
a historical comprehension, a practical- 
ness and an effectiveness of detail, which 
belonged to no other, and therefore he 
loved it, bore proudly its name upon 
him, and rejoiced that God had given 
him the glory of being a presbyter in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Every detail 
of the name was dear to him, because it 
told of how in his Church God had 
brought the everlasting gospel of Jesus 
Christ near to the needs and the thoughts 
of these present times. 

And that Church vindicated his love 
for it. We tremble even now to think 
how near it came to losing the chance of 
recognizing with its highest office its no- 
blest and most loyal son. Willingly and 
joyfully he accepted the office of Bishop. 
He saw the possibilities of the highest of- 
fice in the Church just because he appre- 
ciated the true Church spirit as one which 
got nearer to humanity, and not farther 
away from it. When I remember how 
some men predicted and others feared that 
it would narrow him and shut him away 
from contact with others to be a Bishop, 
I seem to hear the repetition of those 


crude fears of the friends of boyhood that 
to be a clergyman meant the narrowing 
of his possibilities. He saw that the 
Church’s mark of dignity and authority 
would bring him nearer to men, just as 
the water that rises highest is not that 
which ‘is cut off from its source, but that 
which feels the joyous push of vigor from 
every other drop that springs on the 
mountain and flows in the valley. And 
so it has proved. He was the friend and’ 
companion of men who never would have 
known him, and who would have looked 
upon him with adistrust if he had not 
been their Bishop. He loved to meet 
them and to know what they were, and 
to let them feel what he was. As a 
Bishop he was nearer to all Massachu- 
setts, which, as a State, he loved as every 
loyal son must love the old Bay State. 
His travels through the length and 
breadth of it on episcopal duties made him 
glow with a deeper love of its rugged and 
noble scenery. He was an authority in 
the great University even more after he 
was a made Bishop than he was as its 
preacher. He loved the great work, and 
did it joyfully and buoyantly,as he had 
done all his work, and it did not wear 
him out. His door was open to all who 
came; and with the fear of seclusion that 
hedges in dignity, he said, on the after- 
noon of the day of his consecration, to 
one of his clerical friends, ‘* Don’t desert 
me.” As the personal power elevated 
him to the official dignity, the official 
dignity enlarged and deepened the per- 
sonal power. What nobler, richer gift 
could the highest office in his Church's 
bestowal ask at his hand than that view 
of its best possibilities? What more fitting 
as the result of all his previous career? 
There remained one more work that he 
could do by the power of his great per- 
sonality, consecrated to the service of 
Christ, as no other could, and God gave 
it to him to do it. He who had taught 
the power of life, the unity of life, the 
growth of life by word and deed and 
look, he was to carry the lesson beyond 
the grave. He passed up. nearer to the 
Master, as he always had done, in the ful- 
ness of human strength and power, losing 
none of the past and present as another 
great future, the best and brightest, burst 
upon his gaze, as the great vision of God, 
which never had been a dream, became 
more than ever a reality. He who had 
said to men for more than thirty years, 








with glowing words and face, ‘* Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us that we should be called 
the sons of God,” now, by his death, 
which seized the hearts of all even as his 
life had done, added, ‘‘We know that 
when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

A great life is the simplest thing in the 
world, God’s gift direct from His own 
heart and hand, instinct with His power. 
You may tell its story, you may study 
its methods and motives, you may catch 
its inspiration, but you cannot analyze 
it, or imitate it, or fill its place, or do its 
work. Each life is the only one of the 
kind which the world will ever see. But 
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i inp frequent proposals to amend the 
Constitution of the United States sug- 
gest the propriety of an attempt to amend 
the general intelligence, especially as 
many of these proposals are in the line 
of a radical change in the nature of our 
Federal government. The theory upon 
which the public free school supported by 
the State rests is that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, in our system of popular gov- 
ernment, that the voters should have in- 
telligence enough to perform the requi- 
site duty of voting. It is admitted that 
ability to read and write is essential to 
the exercise of citizenship in such a gov- 
ernment as ours. It is argued, however, 
that it is not the legitimate business of the 
State to go any further than these essen- 
tials, and that, in fact, the extent and 
comprehensiveness of the present educa- 
tion in the public schools quite transcend 
the proper functions of the State. It is 
not intended here to raise this general 
question, but only to speak of one feature 
of it. And it is contained in this ques- 
tion: If it is the duty of the State to give 
sufficient education to the voters to ena- 
ble them to know for whom and for what 
they vote, why should it not logically go 
a step further, and instruct them in the 
fundamental nature of their government? 
It is admitted that intelligence is neces- 
sary somewhere in conducting any gov- 
ernment, and that a popular government, 
one resting on universal suffrage, cannot 
be successful unless the voters are intelli- 
gent. And what knowledge is more ne- 
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when a great life knows its Father, and 
is consecrated to His work, as this one 
was, it can tell us whence it came and 
whither it has gone; it can and does send 
us close to the same Father to learn our 
power; it can put us in loving connec- 
tion with the same Saviour, that we may 
learn and fill our place; it can help to 
bring us at last to the same place of God’s 
everlasting presence—the crown and the 
glory of every human life. 

God be praised to-day! From God he 
came; with God he walked; God’s world 
he loved; God’s children he helped; God's 
Church he led; God’s blessed Son he fol- 
lowed; God’s nearness he enjoyed; with 
God he dwells. 


Study. 


cessary to the voter than that of the real 
nature of the government he is called on 
to help administer? 

We are accustomed to think that peo- 
ple inherit certain traditional notions of 
government, that they are born repub- 
licans or born monarchists. As to pre- 
judices and tendencies and habits, this is 
true enough, and also that early associa- 
tions shape the mind to ideas of freedom 
or to habits of submission. But it is a 
little too much to assume with us that 
anybody is born with a good working 
knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States, or of the peculiar rela- 
tion of the States to the general govern- 
ment. Even if this knowledge were the 
birthright of the native-born, it cannot be 
assumed for the foreigner made a citizen, 
born and reared in governmental condi- 
tions totally different from ours, or for 
his children inheriting his ideas, nor for 
the millions of colored citizens in the 
South suddenly come into new responsi- 
bilities. And if to-day the sex line were to 
be obliterated in suffrage, does anybody 
suppose that all the women, except the 
few, comparatively, who have given at- 
tention to public affairs, would not need 
elementary instruction in the nature of 
our complex government? And why, in 
any event, should not the girls in the 
public schools, who may be mothers and 
have to teach their sons, understand these 
things as well as the boys? 

By way of illustration of the need of 
instruction in the fundamental concep- 
tion of what our government is, take the 
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proposal that 1s put about in newspapers, 
and appears in popular conventions, to 
elect Senators of the United States by pop- 
ular vote in each State. What differ- 
ence, it is asked, does it make whether 
the Senators representing the State are 
chosen by popular vote or by the Legis- 
lature? The question shows a profound 
misconception of the fundamental nature 
of our system, upon the maintenance of 
which depends the perpetuity of the re- 
public. The framers of the Constitution 
provided for two sorts of representation 
in Congress, a popular representation of 
the people of the several States in the 
Lower House, and a representation of the 
States themselves as entities, as real living 
bodies, in the Senate. They secured these 
by providing that Representatives should 
be elected by popular vote, and Senators 
by the vote of the Legislatures of the 
States. The Constitution was not adopt- 
ed by popular vote, but by the vote of the 
States, given according to their natures 
by the Legislatures. The State acts 
through its Legislature and its Execu- 
tive, and not by popular movement di- 
rectly. It needs no argument to show 
that to change the Constitution in regard 


to the election of Senators is to change 
fundamentally the character of our gov- 
ernment, and also to remove one of the 
safeguards against impulsive movements 
to which our stability, in a century of 
revolutions elsewhere, has been largely 


due. So long as we can keep the ma- 
chine with its original checks and bal- 
ances, as the phrase is, we have the most 
stable government on earth. 

This by way of illustration, and not of 
disquisition. It is evident enough on all 
sides that instruction of an elementary 
kind is needed, not only as to the nature 
of the constitutional government, but in 
citizenship. Where else can it be given 
except in the public schools, and why 
may not the State legitimately undertake 
it? If it does, elementary text-books on 
our government are needed. But good 
text-books are of little value without com- 
petent teachers. If the State is to make 
its children intelligent, even in the most 
limited range of the education of them, it 
can only be by the use of intelligence. 
Are the majority of the teachers employed 
in public schools intelligent in regard to 
the nature of our government or the 
duties of citizenship? Our public-school 
system rests on solid grounds of public 
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utility. But the question is whether it 
is properly fulfilling its object. It is 
getting to be understood that the best 
teachers are required for the youngest 
and most unformed minds, and that they 
are nowhere more needed than in the 
common schools of the lower grades. 
The corollary of all this is that the State 
must spend more money, not in the orna 
mental part of education, but in the es- 
sentials, and that it must pay a fair salary 
in order to secure competent teachers in 
the places where they are most needed. 
Considering how much is at stake, the 
State cannot more profitably spend its 
money than by making young citizens 
intelligent about their own government 
and their own country. 


II. 


In the translation of the poems of Gio- 
sué Carducci and the introductory es- 
says by Mr. Frank Sewell (translations 
excellent, and essays which admirably 
interpret the poet) attention is forcibly 
called to the persistence of fundamental 
race instincts. The return of Carducci 
to the Hellenic, or, more broadly, to the 
pagan, conception of life is not merely 
a reaction against Christianity, spiritual 
or ceremonial, but an expression of the 
continuing pagan conception of the Ital- 
ians, that is to say, of the old underlying 
Hellenic instincts of the people. In plain 
words, Christianity has been imposed upon 
the Italians as an external thing, but nev- 
er taken into their life, and consequently 
never changing their race instincts; to 
them never has come the Christian-Puri- 
tan conception, as Mr. Douglas Campbell 
expresses it in The Puritan—‘ Duty the 
object of life, and the Bible its rule.” 
The Christian sense of awe in the pres- 
ence of the invisible and the supernatu- 
ral never has effaced the Italic instinct 
for the Hellenic worship of immediate 
beauty and sensuous pleasure; ‘‘a vast 
chasm still unbridged exists between the 
ancient inherent Hellenism of the Ital- 
ian people and that foreign influence, 
named indifferently by Carducci Semitic 
or Gothic, which for eighteen centuries 
has been imposed without itself imposing 
on them.” To the Greek and Latin soul 
the fear of death was not on account of 
judgment or punishment, but a horror 
of the absence and delights of life. The 
essayist speaks of the inherent national 
blindness of the Hellenic, and in equal if 












not in greater degree of the Latin, mind 
to what we may call a spiritual concep- 
tion of life, its duties, and its destiny, 
and he continues: ‘‘ To spiritual Christi- 
anity Carducci is not advers; because it 
is spiritual—as such it is still’ a com para- 
tively unknown element to Italian minds 
but because it is foreign to the national 
instinet; because it came in with the em- 
perors, and so is indissolubly associated 
with foreign rule and oppression. Itis the 
Gothie or Teutonic infusion in the Italian 
people that has kept alive whatever there 
is of spiritual life in the Christianity that 
has been imposed upon them by the Ro- 
man Church. The other elements of 
Romanism are only a sensuous cult of 
beautiful and imposing forms in ritual, 
musie, and architecture on the one hand, 
and, on the other,a stern, uncompromising 
asceticism, which in spirit is the direct con- 
tradiction of the former.... In the ever- 
widening antagonism between the spirit 
and the flesh, between the subjective con- 
ception of Christianity, on the one hand, 
as represented by the Teutonic race and 
the empire, and the sensuous and objec- 
tive on the other, as represented by the 
Italic race and the Pope, may we not dis- 
cern the reason why the Italian people, 
in the lowest depths of their sensual cor- 
ruptions, were largely and powerfully 
Guelph in their sympathies, and why the 
exiled and lonely writer of the ‘Divina 
Commedia’ was a Ghibelline?” 

This is not quoted to raise any ecclesi- 
astical question. The interest of it is in 
the survival of a race instinct. If Car- 
ducci is the national poet of the Italians, 
and his conception of life is theirs, as it 
is asserted, then ‘we have an instance of 
race persistency paralleled only in the 
case of the Jews. There is, however,a sug- 
gestion of it in the original inhabitants 
of the Nile country below the Second 
Cataract. How many religions or shades 
of belief they may have accepted or had 
imposed on them before the Greek and 
the Roman occupations, we do not know. 
We do know that they accepted Christian- 
ity, and that after an experience of that, 
probably not vital, for many centuries, 
they embraced the faith of Mohammed. 
But the traveller who observes the life of 
to-day and studies the ancient history of 
the people is impressed with the convic- 
tion that they are inherently unchanged 
in manners and in morals, and that the 
various religions to which they have been 
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subjected have not effaced the race in- 
stincts. Certain ancient characteristics 
survive, and perhaps certain primal con- 
ceptions of life, as vividly as Carducci 
finds: similar survivals in the Italians. 
What this conception is can perhaps be 
more dispassionately shown by the quota- 
tion of a sonnet which has no religious 
intention than by such poems of revolt 
as his hymn to Satan or to any of the 
Greek deities. As poetry there is nothing 
better in the volume, and its perfect pagan 
calm is undisturbed by any modern anxi- 
ety about realism. It isa sonnet to ‘* The 


Ox”: 


“T love thee, pious ox; a gentle feeling 

Of vigor and of peace thou giv’st my heart. 
How solemn, like a monument, thou art! 

Over wide fertile fields thy calm gaze stealing, 
Unto the yoke with grave contentment kneeling, 
To man’s quick work thou dost thy strength im- 

part, 

He shouts and goads, and answering thy smart, 
Thou turn’st on him thy patient eyes appealing. 


From thy broad nostrils, black and wet, arise 

Thy breath’s soft fumes; and on the still air 
swells, 

Like happy hymn, thy lowing’s mellow strain. 

In the grave sweetness of thy tranquil eyes 

Of emerald, broad and still reflected dwells 

All the divine green silence of the plain.” 


Il. 

Nothing is more marked in the litera- 
ture of the last quarter of our century 
than the emancipation of what is called 
history. This is not wholly due to the 
growth of the scientific spirit, nor to the 
spread of civil liberty and ecclesiastical 
toleration, but also, let us hope, to the 
love of truth for truth’s sake in the 
world. In this process of emancipation 
many ‘‘canned” reputations have been 
destroyed, and many maligned charac- 
ters have been lifted to honor. The re- 
action against tradition and partisan per- 
version has been often iconoclastic. But 
it is necessary sometimes to break win- 
dows in order to get fresh air, and the 
damage done is slight compared with the 
benefit from freer respiration, vital circu- 
lation, and breadth of view. In the new 
theory of history nothing is to be gained 
to progress by concealment, and it is the 
business of the historian to uncover the 
past, and not to make it, or any portion of 
it, what he thinks it should have been, or 
should be in order to sustain a cause or 
bolster up a creed. We are only in the 
beginning of this process of reconstruc- 
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tion, for important historical archives are 
still inaccessible or to be unearthed, and 
the study of the life of the common peo- 
ple in every period is only recently yield- 
ing its fruits. 

An important work of original research 
in the full spirit of modern inquiry has 
recently been issued, after receiving a 
prize from the French Academy, in two 
large octavo volumes. It is entitled Sé- 
bastien Castellion, su Vie et son Giuvre 
(1515-1563), a study on the origins of 
French liberal Protestantism, by M. Fer- 
dinand Buisson. M. Buisson was a corm- 
missioner to the Philadelphia Exposition 
of 1876, and made to his government the 
valuable report on Primary Instruction. 
This work, in all its illuminating details, 
is the labor of his mature life, and was 
made possible by access to inedited docu- 
ments in the Geneva archives. Castel- 
lion, humanist and pedagogue, was a 
friend of Calvin, at first a disciple and 
an inmate of his house in Strasburg, but 
he became later his critic and adversary, 
and was distinguished in the sixteenth 
century for the memorable struggle he 
maintained against Calvin and Théodore 
de Béze on the occasion of the death of 
Michel Servetus. 


But his glory is—and 
he is lifted into prominence in our time 
by it—that he was the first who estab- 
lished the true principles of religious tol- 


eration and liberty of conscience. This 
curious and interesting story of his life 
becomes, therefore, of the first importance, 
especially to the pre-eminent land of civil 
and religious liberty. It is probable that 
from this source came the defined and 
enlightened idea of toleration which 
placed William of Orange two centuries 
in advance of his era, and made the 
Netherlands the first state to practise re- 
ligious tolerance. It was from the Neth- 
erlands that we inherited our humane 
and tolerant institutions, and of this new 
thought in modern life Castellion was as 
truly the precursor here as in the French 
awakening in the time of Voltaire. M. 
Buisson traces somewhat the expansion 
of the idea of toleration beyond the con- 
tinent and the time of Castellion, by 
reference to the experience of Roger 
Williams and other sufferers for con- 
science’s sake, and to Jeremy Taylor, who, 
several years after the stand taken by 
Williams, published his discourse on the 
iniquity of persecuting men for their 
opinions. 
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IV. 

More directly revolutionary of history 
as it has been written in England and 
America is Mr. Douglas Campbell’s study 
of The Puritan in Holland, England, and 
America. But it is in the same line of 
the development of the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. The theory of the 
book is that we owe these principles to 
the Netherlands and not to England, and 
that whatever is most valuable in our in- 
stitutions has a Continental origin. The 
critic will observe that where anxiety to 
sustain a theory on the part of a writer is 
too conspicuous the reader is apt to sus- 
pect that facts have been culled with a 
purpose to sustain it. But apart from any 
animus, the array of undisputed facts in 
this book, largely drawn from the arsenal 
of those who have had a different theory, 
must challenge attention, if it does not 
carry conviction to those who have no 
interest in majntaining English tradi- 
tions. The extraordinary pictures of the 
civilization of the Netherlands in the six- 
teenth century drawn by Motley are not 
only sustained but accounted for in a 
study of the origins of these remarkable 
pioneers of freedom. And the direct debt 
of England to this civilization, which it 
was so slow to copy, cannot be doubted. 
Though the object of the work may some- 
times seem to be the relegation of Eng- 
land to a low place in the progress of 
civilization, this is only incidental to a 
defence of Puritanism. And in carrying 
this defence to the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts—the Pilgrims need no defence—an 
idea is advanced that. would probably 
have created a smile on the grave faces 
of the settlers of Massachusetts Bay. It 
is that their intolerance and unloveliness 
were not due to their Puritanism, but to 
their share in the English nature and 
character of that day! That is to say 
that the good in them came from the 
Netherlands, and the harshness, which 
approached barbarism in its intolerance, 
was due to the backwardness of civiliza- 
tion in England. As a conquering race 
the English have never been too scrupu- 
lous of the rights of those who stood in 
their way, not certainly more tender of 
them than the Americans have been of 
the rights of the aborigines here. The 
author contrasts the treatment of the Ind- 
ians by the Puritans and by the Dutch in 
New York and Pennsylvania. The wife 
of William Penn was Dutch. The author 









constantly maintains that the historians 
of England and those who have been in- 
spired by their leanings in this country 
have steadily, if not studiously, done in- 
justice to the Dutch, and that the records 
will give those heroic pioneers in the arts 
of utility and of taste, in commerce, man- 
ufacturing, and free government, and in 
religious freedom, their just position at 
the head of our modern procession of civ- 
ilization. The work is written with so 
much vigor and with such abundant cita- 
tion of authorities that it is certain to 
give a new direction to the investigation 
of the historical period in question by 
writers in America, and meantime it is 
so brilliant and fascinating that it is like- 
ly to command a wide reading. 


¥. 

If the principle of toleration has been 
of slow growth in this world, the rise and 
spread of the humane spirif has been not 
less tardy in the nineteen centuries of the 
kingdom of the Founder of the brother- 
hood of man. . The Christian world is 
scarcely yet free of slavery, and has not 
yet been able to stop the slave trade, while 
the treatment of offenders against the civil 
and moral law, although less barbarous 
than fifty years ago, is still very far from 
being enlightened. Indeed, the growth of 
a publie conscience or the change in pub- 
lie opinion on most questions during the 
era of Christianity is one of the most inter- 
esting as it is one of the most perplexing 
of studies. A great source of revenue to 
Elizabeth and her piratical sea-rovers was 
the slave trade, and the interests of Eng- 
land continued to force slavery upon her 
American colonies down almost to the 
Revolutionary period. Whitefield, the 
Methodist evangelist, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the Calvinist, were slave-holders, 
and although light broke into many noble 
minds in the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and slavery could not be defended 
South or North, the sentiment was so 
feeble as to be speedily obscured by self- 
interest; and even in the free North prior 
to 1860 to be an abolitionist was to incur 
social odium if not ostracism; to publicly 
advocate the abolition of slavery was to 
run the risk of mobbing, which was not 
seldom experienced, and a large propor- 
tion of the Christian clergy defended 
slavery as of divine ordination, as White- 
field had done. Indeed, the moral ques- 
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tion was only fully illuminated by a flood 
of political and economic light. Expe- 
diency is usually the guide of nations, 
whatever their creed. Slavery stood re- 
vealed in its moral aspects when it was 
seen to be inconsistent with the life of the 
Union. The narrative of this change of 
public opinion on a strictly moral ques- 
tion is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of a History of the United States 
by James Ford Rhodes. He undertakes 
to cover the period from the passage of 
the compromise measures of 1850 down to 
the first election of Grover Cleveland. 
The method of the historian is in the mod- 
ern spirit of scientific investigation, with 
abundant citations of authorities. It is 
a most difficult period to deal with, be- 
cause it is so nearly contemporary, and 
because the passions of men and of parties 
have not yet subsided regarding it. The 
two volumes issued carry the story down 
to the election of Lincoln, and the diffi- 
culties of the historian are sure to increase 
as he goes on. The work, judged by the 
part completed, must be pronounced phi- 
losophic in spirit, and eminently fair and 
impartial, if one can ever be exactly im- 
partial, or ever ought to be, in a question 
of moral right and wrong, or in a question 
of political patriotism. To take sides is 
inevitable, but the author has not taken 
sides without stating both sides as fully 
as lay in his power. An example of his 
fairness is his treatment of Stephen A. 
Douglas, whose immense force greatly im- 
presses the author. The narrative has 
a strong, lucid current which irresistibly 
bears the reader onward, and it is suffi- 
ciently dignified without being on stilts; 
it is made vivid by admirable portraits, 
and is full of the life of the time. Per- 
haps its most notable characteristic, con- 
sidering our nearness to the period, is 
the excellent historical perspective. The 
events are related with the discrimination 
of a spectator, not with the heat of an 
actor. 
VI. 

That history is being so extensively re- 
vised and rewritten is largely due to the 
wealth of new material which the present 
period enjoys, in the opening of closed 
archives, the publication of memoirs and 
of private diaries and correspondence. It 
is an age of publicity and not of conceal- 
ment. A notable contribution in this 
way is the life of the silent soldier Field- 
Marshal von Moltke. This is thus far 
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revealed in three volumes—The F'ranco- 
German War, the general’s own narra- 
tive; His Life and Character, sketched 
in journals, letters, memoirs, a novel (of 
his youth), and autobiographical notes; 
and Letters to his Mother and his Bro- 
thers. The value of these volumes is not 
in any startling revelation of political 
secrets, or diplomatic or military manceu- 
vres, but in their unconscious exhibition 
of character, of culture, of loyalty, of 
patriotism, of scholarship, of Christian 
virtue, of a sense of duty, and therefore 
of the underlying forces that made mod- 
ern Germany, and that made Von Moltke 
one of the potent creators of it. Here is 


no posing, no exaggeration ; his letters 
are often as free from color as his narra- 
tive of the war; and it is not until we see 
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the private man in domestic life, a lover 
of poetry, and with the ability to turn 
agreeable verses, with a passion for mu- 
sic, a taste for the study of antiquity, no 
mean talents as a draughtsman, a keen 
comprehension of facts, in his travels. 
with no disposition to speculate, and fee] 
his simple loyalty and faith, that we begin 
to comprehend how great a man he was. 
It was not merely mathematics, the power 
of discipline and concentration, the skill 
of combination, that made Von Moltke 
the victor in the Franco-German war: it 
was the higher moral and intellectual 
forces. And M. Lavisse and the French 
students of to-day cannot overlook this 
character, as highly typical of German 
civilization, when they search for the rea- 
sons of the German success. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
( UR Record is closed on the 7th of March.— 
On the 2d of February, President Harrison 
nominated Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, to suc- 
ceed the late L. Q. C. Lamar as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Fifty-second Congress adjourned sine die on 
the 4th of March. But little legislation of general 
interest was performed during the latter part of the 
Besides the usual bills for the various ap- 
propriations, an act was passed for the establishment 
of a national quarantine system, also one requiring 
the use of automatic couplers and continuous brakes 
on all railroad freight trains. The total appropria- 
tions and expenses of both sessions of the Congress 
were estimated to have exceeded $1,026,000,000. 

United States Senators were chosen in several of 
the States as follows: Kentucky, William Lindsay, 
Democrat ; Nebraska, W. B. Allen, Populist; North 
Dakota, William N. Roach, Democrat; Wyoming, A. 
€. Beckwith, Democrat; Montana, Lee Mantle, Re- 
publican. The last two were appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of their respective States, the Legislatures 
having adjourned without making a choice. 

On the 4th of March Grover Cleveland was inau- 
gurated President of the United States, and Adlai 
E. Stevenson Vice-President. The following cabinet 
officers were chosen by Mr. Cleveland: Secretary of 
State, Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois; Secretary of 
the Treasury, John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky; Secre- 
tary of War, Daniel S. Lamont, of New York ; Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Hilary A. Herbert, of Alabama ; 
Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith, of Georgia ; 
Postmaster-General, Wilson 8. Bissell, of New York; 
Secretary of Agriculture, J. S. Morton, of Nebraska ; 
Attorney-General, Richard Olney, of Massachusetts. 

News was received from Honolulu on the 9th of 
February that Minister Stevens had established a 
United States protectorate over the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, pending the action of Congress. On the 15th 
the draft of a treaty for the annexation of the 
islands, together with a message recommending its 
adoption, was submitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent, but no definite action was taken. 


session. 


The closeness Of the election of several members 
of the Lower House of the Kansas Legislature led 
to disputes between the rival Republican and Popu 
list parties, which, on the 15th of February, threat- 
ened to culminate in a riot at-the State-house i: 
Topeka. A compromise was finally effected, and 
the questions at issue were submitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the State for settlement. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 17th of 
February, Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill providing 
for the establishment of home-rule in Ireland. 

In France the trials of persons accused of com- 
plicity in the Panama Canal frauds were continued. 
Several prominent men, including the Count Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, M. Eiffel, and others, were con- 
victed, and sentenced to be fined and imprisoned. 

In Rome, on the 19th of February, Pope Leo XIII. 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his entry into 
the episcopate. 

DISASTERS. 

February 'ith.—News from Queensland, Australia, 
reported the destruction of much property by floods 
More than 500 houses had been demolished in Bris- 
bane alone, and many people had been drowned. 

February 8th.—The British steamship Zrinacria 
was wrecked off the coast of Spain, and thirty-seven 
persons were drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

February 9th.—In London, England, Louis J. 
Jennings, M.P., formerly editor of the New York 
Times, aged fifty-six years. 

February 12th.—At Louisville, Kentucky, Dr. Nor- 
vin Green, President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, aged seventy-four years. 

February 20th.—At New Orleans, Louisiana, Gen- 
eral Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard (Confederate 
Army), aged seventy-four years. 

February 24th.—In New York city, Rufus Hatch, 
capitalist, aged sixty-one years. 

March 5th.—In Paris, France, Hippolyte Adolphe 
Taine, author, aged sixty-five years. 

March 7th.—At Schenectady, New York, Douglas 
Campbell, lawyer and author, aged fifty-three years. 
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HOW JINNY EASED HER MIND. 


NCLE Ben Williamson was as well known 

in town as the Mayor or the Governor. 
He was an “old-time darky,” and to this 
owed his position, which was a good one. 
He had been “boy” about law offices in the 
Law Building ever since the first evening 
when he had knocked gently at Judge Allen’s 
door, and then, after wu tardy invitation, had 
slipped slowly in sideways, with his old beaver 
hat in his hand, and having taken in in his 
comprehensive glance the whole room, inelud- 
ing the occupant himself, had said, apparently 
satisfied, that he had heard they wanted a boy, 
and he wanted a place. It was an auspicious 
moment forhim. The last “ boy,” a drunkard 
and a thief, had just been discharged, and the 
judge had been much worried that day. His 
thoughts had turned in the waning evening 
light to his home, from which the light had 
faded for all time, and his heart’ was softened. 
The old lawyer had looked Ben over too, and 
was satisfied. Something about him had call- 
ed up tender recollections of his little office at 
the old court-house before he became a suc- 
cessful lawyer and acelebrated judge, and when 
his best friend was the old drunken negro who 
waited on him, “cleaned up” (?) his room, and 
was his principal client and most sympathetic 


friend and counsellor in his long love-affair 
with his sweetheart, the old Celonel’s brow) 
eyed daughter. He had just been dreaming 
of her, first as she wore his first violets, and 
then as she lay for the last time, with her head 
pillowed in his roses, and her white slender 
hands, whiter than ever, clasped over his last 
violets on her quiet breast. 

He had recalled all the sweet difficulties in 
winning her; his falling back into dissipa- 
tion, his picking himself up again, and again 
his failure; and then the lonely evening when 
he had sat in front of the dying fire, sad, «e- 
spairing, and had wondered if life were worth 
holding longer; then old William slipping in, 
hatin hand. He recalled his keen look at hin 
as he sat before the fire with the pistol half 
hidden on his desk, and his sudden break- 
ing of the silence with: “Don’t you give he: 
up, Marse Johnny; don’t yon nuver give her 
up. Ef she’s wuth havin’, she’s wuth fightin’ 
for; an’ ef she say no, she jes beginnin’ to mean 
yes. Don’t you give her up.” And he had 
not given up, and she had called him from tlie 
dead and had made him. He would not have 
given the right to put those violets in her 
“alm hands for a long life of unbroken happi- 
ness with any one else. So, when the door 
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opened quietly, and Uncle Ben, in his clean 
shirt, time-browned coat, and patched breeches 
slipped in, it was an auspicious moment, 

“Where did you come from ?” he asked him. 

“From old Charlotte, suh; used to ‘longst 
to de Bruces.” 

“Can you clean up?” 

He laughed a spontaneous, jolly laugh. “Kin 
Iclean up? Dat’s what I come to do. Jinny 
ken, too.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“ Well, nor, suh, not edzactly. Lain’t no free- 
issue nigger nor preacher.” The shade of dis- 
appointment on his face counterbalanced this. 

“Do you get drunk ?” 

“Yes, sir, sometimes ”—cheerfully. “Not so 
often. I’ain’t got nuttin to git de whiskey. 
But ef I’s drunk, Jinny cleans up.” 

“Who is Jinny?” 

“She’s my wife.” 

“What sort of a woman is she ?” 

“She’s a black woman. Oh, she’s a good 
sort o’ ooman—a toler’ble good sort 0’ ooman, 
ef you know how to git long wid her. Sort o’ 
raspy sometimes, like urr wimmens, but I kin 
manage her. You kin try us. Ef you don’t 
like us we ken go. We’ain’t got no root to 
we foots.” 

“You'll do. T’ll try you,” said the judge; 
and from that time Uncle Ben became the cus- 
todian of the offices. He was a treasure. As 


he had truly said, he got drunk sometimes, but 
when he did, Jinny took his place and cleaned 


Her temper was, as he had said, certainly 
“raspy.” Even flattery must have admitted 
this, and Unele Ben wore a bandage or plaster 
on some part of his head a considerable part 
of his time, but no one ever heard him com- 
plain. “Jinny jes been kind o’ easin’ her 
mine,” he said, in answer to questions. 

At length it culminated; one night Jinny 
went to work on him with a flat-iron to sucl 
good purpose that first a policeman came in, 
and then a doctor had to be called to bring 
him to,and Jinny was arrested. 

Next morning, when Jinny was sent on to 
the grand jury for striking with intent to 
maim, distfigure, disable, and kill, Ben was a 
trifle triumphant. When the justice an- 
nounced his decision, he rose, and shaking his 
long finger at her, exclaimed, “ Ay, ay, what I 
tell you?” 

“Silence!” roared the big tipstaff, and he 
sat down with a puzzled look on his face. 

When the police court closed he went up to 
his wife,and said,in a commanding tone: “Now 
come long home wid me an’’have yourself. Vl 
teach yon to sling flat-iron at folks’ head!” 

The officer announced, however, that Jinny 
would have to go to jail—the case had passed 
beyond his jurisdiction. She had been sent on 
to the grand jury. 

Ben's countenance fell. “Got to go to jail!” 
he repeated, mechanically, in a dazed kind of 
way. “Got to go to jail!” Then the prisoners 
were taken down to the jail. He followed be- 


up. 
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hind the line of stragglers that generally at- 
tended that interesting procession, and he sat 
on a stone outside the iron door nearly all day. 

That afternoon he spent in the judge’s of- 
fice. The grand jury was in session, and next 
day “a true bill” was found against Jinny 
Williamson for an attempt to maim, disfigure, 
disable, and kill—a felony. The same day her 
case was called, the first on the docket. 

She had good counsel. She could have had 
every lawyer in the building had she wanted 
them, so efficiently had old Ben polled the bar. 
But the case was a dead open-and-shut one. 
Unhappily, the judge was ill with gout. The 
commonwealth called Ben first man, and he 
told simply the same story he had told at the 
police court and to the grand jury. Jinny had 
always had a vicious temper, and had often ex- 
ercised it towards him, That evening she had 
gone rather far, and finally he had attempted 
to remonstrate with her, had “ tapped her with 
his open hand,” and she had pounded his head 
with the flat-iron. The officer was called, and 
corroborated the story. He had heard the 
noise, had gone in and found Ben unconscious, 
and the woman in a fury swearing to kill ©" 7. 
The surgeon pronounced the wound one .ch 
came near being very serious; but for .en’s 
exceptionally hard head, the skull wouk. have 
been fractured ; as it was, only the outer plate 
of the frontal bone was broken. He had known 
several men killed by blows much less vigor- 
ous. No cross-examination affected the wit- 
Ben had evidently told his story un- 
willingly. The jury was solemn. Earnest if 
short speeches were made. The judge gave a 
strong instruction upon the evil of women 
being lawless and murderous, and the jury re- 
tired. The counsel leant over and told Ben he 
thought they had lost the case, and the jury 
would probably send his wife up for at least a 
year. Ben said nothing. He only looked once 
at Jinny sitting sullen and lowering in the pris- 
oners’ box beside a thief. Then, after a while, 
he got up and went out, and a minute later 
slipped in at the door sideways, and making 
his way over to her, put an orange—not a very 
large or fresh one—into her lap. She did not 
look at him. 

The appearance of the jury filing in glum 
and important sent him to his seat. The clerk 
called the names and asked, “Gentlemen of 
the jury, have you agreed on a verdict?” 
The consumptive-looking foreman bowed, and 
handed in the indictment, amid a sudden si- 
lence, and the clerk read, slowly, “ We,the jury, 
find the prisoner guilty,” ete., and “ sentence 
her to confinement in the penitentiary for two 
years.” Neither Jinny nor Ben stirred, nor 
did the counsel. He was evidently consider- 
ing. The judge,in a voice slightly troubled, 
said he would pronounce sentence at once, and 
asked the prisoner if she had anything she 
wished to say. She rocked a little and glanced 
shyly over towards Ben with a sort of appeal- 
ing look—her first—said nothing, looked down 


nesses. 
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again, and turned her over in her 
lap. 

“Stand up,” said the judge; and she stood 
up. 

Just then Ben stood up too, and making his 
way over to her, said, “Jedge, ken I say a 
wud ?” 

“ Why—ah said the judge, doubtful- 
ly. “It is very unusual, but go on.” He sat 
back in his arm-chair. 

“ Well, gent’mens,” began Ben, “I jes wants 
to say” (he paused, and took in the entire 
court-reom in the sweep of his glance)—“ I jes 
wants to say dat I don’t think you ought to do 
Jinny dat way. Y'all ain’ got nuttin ’t all 
’ginst Jinny. She ain’ do nuttin to you all— 
nuttin ’t all. She’s my wife, and what she 
done she done to me. Ef I kin stan’ it, y’all 
ought to be able to, dat’s sho’. Now hit’s dis 
a-way. Y'all is married gent’mens, and yo’ 
knows jes how ‘tis. Yo’ knows sometimes a 
ooman gits de debil in her. "Tain’t her fault; 
’tis de debil’s. Hit like wolf in cows. 
Sometimes die gits in de skin an’ mecks ’em 
kick up an’ run an’ mean. Dat’s de way ’tis 
wid wimmens. I done know Jinny ever since 
she wuz a little gal at home in de country. I 
done know how mean she is. I done know all 
dat, an’ I done marry her,’cuz she suit me. I 
had plenty o’ urr gals [ could ’a’ marry, but I 
ain’ want dem. I want Jinny, and I pester 
her tellshe had me. Well, she meaner eben ’n 
I think she is; but dat ain’ nuttin. [satisfied 
wid her, an’ dat’s’nough. Y'all dow know how 
mean she is. She mean as a narrer-faced mule. 
She kick an’ she fight an’ she quoil tell some- 
times I hardly ken stay in muh house; but dat 
ain’ nuttin. I stay dyah, and when she git 
thoo I right dyah jes same as befo’, and I 
know den I gwine have a good supper, an’ I 
ain’ got to pester my mine’bout nuttin. Y'all 
done been all ‘long dyah, ’euz y’all is mar- 
ried gent’meus. Well, dat’s de way ‘twuz turr 
night. Jinny been good so long, I feared she 
got some’n de matter wid her, aw’ I kind o’ 
git oneasy, an’ sort o’ poke her up. But she 
ain’t; she all right. I se glad to find her 
dat way, I sort o’ uppish, and when she hit 
me I slapped her. I didn’ mean to hu’t her; I 
jes hit her a little tap side her head, so, and 
she went all to pieces in a minute. I done 
hurt her feelin’s. Y'all knows how ’tis yo’self. 
Wimmen’s got mighty eu’ious feelin’s, ain’ like 
chillern’s nor men’s. Ef you slap’em, dey goes 
dat a-way. Dey gits aggervated, an’ den dey 
got to de mine. Well, Jinny she got 
mighty big mine, an’ when she dat a-way it 
tecks right smart to ease it—to smoove it. 
Fust she done try broom, den cheer, den shovel, 
den skillet; but ain’ none o’ dem able to ease 
her, and den she got to try de flat-iron. She 
got to do it. Y’all knows how ’tis. Ef wim- 
men’s got to do anything dey got to do it, and 
dat’s all. Flat-iron don’ hu’t none. [’ain’ eben 
feel it. Hit jes knock me ont muh head little 
while, and I jes -ecd as I wuz befo.’? When I 
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come to I fine dee done ’res’ Jinny. Dat’s 
what hu’t Jinny done been easin’ hy. 
mine all dese years, an’ we ’ain’ nuver had ; 
trouble befo’. An’ now y’all say she got to »¢ 
to de pen’tentia’y. How’d y’all like somebo: 
to sen’ you’ wife to pen’tentia’y when she jes 
easin’ her mine? I ax you dat. How s| 
gwine case her mine dyah? Iax you dat. | 
know y’all gwine sen’ her dyah, gent’mens, ’cu 
you done say you is. I know you is, an’ I’aii 
got nuttin to say ’bout it, not a wud, but all | 
ax you is to le’ me go dyah too. I don’ want 
stay here b’dout Jinny, an’ y’all ain’ gwine to 
know how to manage her b’dout me. I is de 
omiest on’ kin do dat. Jinny got six chillern 
—little chillern—dis las’ crap; she didi’ hab 
none some sevul years, an’ den she had six. | 
gwine bring ’em all right up heah to y’all to 
teck keer on, ’cuz I gwine wid her, ef you le’ 
me. Ikyarn stan’ it dyah by myself. I leetle 
mo’ went ’stracted last night. Y’all kin have 
’em,’cuz y'all ken teck keer on’em, an’ I kyan’t. 
I would jes like you to let her go home for a 
leetle while ’fu’ yo’ sen’ her up. Ijes would like 
dat. She got aright new baby dyah squeelin’ 
for her dis minute, an’ [ mighty feared hit 
gwine to die widout her, an’ dat ’1l be right 
hard ’pon her. She ‘ain’ never los’ but byah 
one,and I had right smart trouble wid her 
*bout dat. She sort o’ out her head arter dat 
some sevyul months, till she got straight agin. 
I git ‘long toler’ble well wid de urr chillerns, 
but I ain’ able to nuss dat new one, an’ sli 
squeel all night. I got a woman to come dyah 
an’ look arter it, but she say she want Jinny, 
and I think Jinny want her—I think she do. 
Jes let her go dyah a little while. Dat’s all 
I want to ax you.” 
He sat down. 
his assertion. 


A glance at Jinny proved 
Her eyes were shut fast, aud 
with her arms lightly folded across her ample 
bosom, she was rocking gently from side to 


side. Two tears had pushed out from under 
her eyes, and stood gleaming on her black 
cheeks. 

The counsel glanced up at the judge, whose 
face wore a look of deep perplexity, and then 
at the jury. “I would like to poll the jury,” 
he said. 

The clerk read the verdict over, and called 
the first name. “Is that your verdict?” 

The juror arose. “ Well, judge, I thought i! 
was; but” (he looked down at his fellows) “ I 
think if I could I would like to talk to one or 
two of the other jurors a minute, if it is not 
too late. My wife’s got a right new baby at 
home herself that squealed a little last night, 
and I'd like to go back to the room and think 
about it.” 

“ Sheriff, take the jury back to their room,” 
said the judge, firmly. 

In a few minutes they returned, and the 
verdict was read : 

“We, the jury, all married men, find the 
prisoner guilty of only easing her mind.” 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 








THE SAILING OF 


THE AUTOCRAT.* 


On hoard the S.S8. ** Cephalonia,” April 26, 1886. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


I 
O Wiyp and Wave, be kind to him! 

So, Wave and Wind, we give thee 

thanks! 

O Fog, that from Newfoundland Banks 
Makest the blue bright ocean dim, 
Delay him not! And ye who snare 

The wayworn shipman with thy song, 
Go pipe thy ditties otherwhere 

While this brave vessel ploughs along! 
If still to tempt him be thy thought, 

O phantom Daughters of the Brine, 
Look lively lest thyselves get caught 

With sweeter strains than those of 

thine! 
II. 
Yet, soft sea-spirits, be not mute; 

Murmur about the prow, and make 
Melodious the west-wind’s lute. 

For him may radiant mornings break 


From out the bosom of the deep, 
And golden noons above him bend, 
And fortunate constellations keep 


Bright vigils to his journey’s end! 


111. 
Take him, green Erin, to thy breast! 
Keep him, gray London—for a while! 
In him we send thee of our best, 
Our wisest word, our blithest smile— 
Our epigram, alert and pat, 
That kills with joy the folly hit 
Our Yankee Tsar, our Autocrat 
Of all the happy realms of wit! 
Take him and keep him — but for- 
bear 
To keep him more than half a 
year.... 
His presence will be sunshine there, 
His absence will be shadow here! 


* These lines, written by Mr. Aldrich on the day Dr. Holmes sailed for England, in 1886, are now 


printed for the first time. 
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LIGHT IN INDIANA. 
THE clearing up of even the smallest mys- 
tery is always a matter of congratulation, 
since thereby the common stock of knowledge 
is made greater. For two months a deep mys- 
tery has hung over Hopkinsville, Indiana. At 
last it is explained; and not only is the pub- 
lic made wiser in understanding this local 
enigma, but a little more light is shed on that 
greatest enigma which has baffled man since 
the beginning of time, namely, woman. 
Hopkinsville is sharply divided into a busi- 
ness and a resident district. There is, prac- 
tically, but one street connecting these two 
parts of the town; it is called Posey Avenue. 
Along the west side of Posey Avenue there is 
a substantial plank sidewalk. On the night 
of the 12th of last November, Mr. Frobell, a 
prominent merchant, was kept at his office 
very late balancing up the books. Indeed it 
was past midnight when Mr. Frobell started 
for home. He is certain that he was in good 
order when he left the store, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of being somewhat tired; but 
when Mr. Frobell arrived at his home he was 
in a wrecked and battered condition which 
was painful to behold. His clothes were mud- 
dy and a good deal torn, his hat was crushed, 
and he was also severely bruised, and had lost 
his umbrella and eye-glasses. When he re- 


covered his powers of speeeh, which he did 
with difficulty, he first hastily explained to 
Mrs. Frobell why he had been detained so late. 


In regard to his condition he then said that he 
had fallen through an immense hole in the 
sidewalk along Posey Avenue. He thought 
that he knew where the place was, and felt 
confident that he could go to it in the morn- 
ing and recover his umbrella and eye-glasses. 
He then announced his intention to sue the 
city for $50,000 damages, and fell into a heavy 
slumber, seeming much fatigued. 

Early the next morning Mr. Frobell started 
out to find the treacherous hole in the walk. 
Mrs. Frobell accompanied him, as he wished to 
use her as witness in his suit. Near the neigh- 
borhood in Posey Avenne which he had de- 
scribed Mr. Frobell fonnd his property. There 
was also in the mud the accurate print of his 
own person where he had struck the surface 
of the earth on his back. But, horrors! there 
was no trace of any hole in the sidewalk. On 
the contrary, this useful municipal institution 
stood as firm and whole as it had ever stood. 
Mrs. Frobell looked at him severely. Mr. Fro- 
bell smiled a kind of sickly smile. He then 
went down town, and she returned home. 
That very night Mr. Brown, of Hersey, Bean, 
and Brown, had precisely the same experience 
while returning from an important lodge meet- 
ing at about one o’clock. In the morning he 
went to find the break in the sidewalk, accom- 
panied by his wife, and, like Mr. Frobell, was 
discomfited and humiliated. Then followed 
the greatest wreck of leading citizens ever re- 
corded, The next victim was Mr. C. J. Horn- 
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by, president of the Hopkinsville Temperance, 
Society. He was injured so that he was ke: 
in the house four days. Mayor Richardso 

and City Treasurer Katz also foundered, tl; 

former spraining his elbow, and the latter dis 

locating his shoulder-blade. This went on fo: 
upwards of two months, nearly every night 
claiming a fresh victim. All looked for the 
defect in the sidewalk, but no one found it. 
Finally Judge Cox, late Prohibition candidate 
for County Auditor, while returning from the 
bedside of a sick friend, went throngh the 
mysterious hole and broke two ribs. The men 
then called a mass-meeting. Between them- 
selves, each confessed that on the night when 
he went to pieces he was‘returning from a 
little poker game in the Harley building, and 
that he was more or less under the influence 
of beer and light wines. But this did not ex- 
plain why all had been wrecked in the same 
place, and where the walk was good. Some- 
body shrewdly suggested that the women were 
at the bottom of it. It was decided to apply 
torture and bring out the facts. Accordingly 
each man told his wife that she could not have 
a new spring bonnet till she confessed. At 
the end of two weeks the whole terrible truth 
came out. They had employed a mechanic 
from Terre Haute to loosen a section of the 
sidewalk, and place heavy springs under it 
which would throw it up violently over four 
feet when a key was pressed in a neighboring 
house of a widow named Burke, the connection 
being made by wires and electricity. The 
widow had been hired to watch each night, 
and when a citizen went past after midnight 
whose step was at all unsteady she sprang the 
trap and threw him high into the air, allowing 
the attraction of gravitation to do the rest. 

The springs have been taken from under the 
sidewalk, the movable section firmly nailed 
down, and the men of Hopkinsville return to 
their homes in safety; but if woman, uneman- 
cipated and oppressed, can do such things as 
this, what may we soon expect from her when 
she has the inspiration of Mrs. Lease in the 
Senate ? 

A GREAT COMBINATION. 

ON the outer wall of a Brooklyn house are 
two signs, which make an extremely suggest- 
ive combination. The most striking is a pat- 
ent medicine advertisement, which begins near 
the top. This medicine claims to be a specific 
for nearly every ailment man is heir to. The 
name, price, and virtues of the medicine are 
first set forth—then follow the ailments that 
if can conquer, enumerated at great length. 
The advertisement then comes to an abrupt 
halt, and another, modest, unpretending, but 
exceedingly suggestive sign reads, “ MURPHY, 
UNDERTAKER.” 

AN INJUSTICE. 

“THERE’S wan unjoost thing about ar-rmy 
pinsions,” said Pat. “Them as lives gits it 
all; them as dies gits lift.” 





EDITOR'S 


A PROSPECT OF 


DRAWER. 


A LIVELY TIME. 


“Will you apologize for blowing smoke in that lady’s face?” 


* Apologize nawthin.” 


“Very well; I intend to thrash you, and before I do I think it only fair to tell you that I am 


Tranjan, the heavy-weight rusher of Harvard.” 
“That’s all right, young feller. 


REFINED TASTES. 

A RATHER pointed story is told of Senator 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, and the late Senator 
Beck, which we give without varnish. 

Upon one oceasion it was necessary to test 
some Old Bourbon Whiskey before shipping 
the Simon Pure to a fastidious customer. The 
anxious dealer bethought him of these two 
great men,who were universally admitted to be 
connoisseurs in the article, and begged their 
indulgence in the matter of tasting the liquor. 
Blackburn swallowed a sip, smacked his lips, 


I’m Liver Gilligan, the middle-weight champion of Hoboken.” 


looked a little bit critical, tried it again, and 
then said: “It is fair—very fair—but,” again 
smacking his lips, “it seems to me I taste iron 


in it.” The dealer looked discouraged. 

Beck went through the same process of tast- 
ing and trying, at last exclaiming: “ That’s 
good—very good —but I think I detect a taste 
of leather.” 

The dealer’s face fell. But feeling sure he 
had a superior article he investigated. After 
diligent search he found a carpet-tack with a 
leather cap in the bottom of the cask. 




















980 HARPER'S NEW 
CLEVER UNDERWRITING. 

In the palmy days of the clipper service— 
long: before the great insurance companies 
were founded—there lived in New York a 
wealthy banker, who did a thriving business, 
underwriting vessels for the Quaker merchants, 
who then lived on East Broadway. It came 
to pass that the late Joseph Barker had the 
ship Patience insured by this banker to a con- 
siderable sum, and the ship being overdue, he 
tried to get additional insurance. The bank- 
er asked so large a premium that Mr. Barker 
deferred receiving the papers overnight, to 
advise his partner in the matter. As a con- 
sequence of the conference of the owners of 
the Patience, Mr. Barker walked to his friend’s 
counting-house on Pearl Street the next day 

a beautiful summer morning—to cancel his 
order. The banker sat at his open window, 
and Mr. Barker called from the street : 

“Friend M , if thee has not made out 
those papers, never mind. We've heard from 
the ship.” 

“ Oh, they’re all made out,” the banker call- 
ed back, and stooping at his desk, he added his 
signature, the one needful thing to make the 
papers legal. He hurried to the street and 
thrust the documents into Mr. Barker’s hand. 
The old Quaker read them carefully, noted the 
banker’s signature still wet, folded the papers 
deliberately, and replied : 

“Yes, Friend M , we’ve heard from the 
ship. She's lost.” Co@GESHALL Macy. 


A WONDERFUL ROOT. 

“T DON’T remember to have ever seen any 
magic done myself, master,” said the old pea- 
sant postmaster in whose little log-built room 
I was drinking my fourth allowance of tea 
that morning, while fresh horses were being 
hunted for my travelling wagon, “but there 
was a wonderful thing of that sort happened 
in my father’s time, close to the village where 
I was born. 

“Not far from the village lived a famous 
magician whose like was never known before 
or since. -He could charm away sickness, or 
cure the Siberian distemper in cattle, just as 
easily as I would put the harness on a horse; 
and if you lost anything, you need only give 
him a few kopecks and he’d tell you just where 
it was, and how it had gone astray, and all! 

“ But, as the proverb says, ‘living a lifetime 
is not like crossing a field’; and when the wiz- 
ard grew old, all his magic failed to keep him 
from falling sick and dying like other people. 
So, when he was going to die, young Prince 
Volnikoff, who had always been very good to 
the old man, came to see him once more, and 
to ask if there was anything that could be 
done for him. 

“The wizard thanked him, and said that his 
time was come, and that he needed nothing, 
but that, to show the prince that he was grate- 
ful for all his kindness, he’d give him some- 
thing that should always bring him luck. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


And with that he fished up from among his 
magical things two small roots, and told the 
prince that if he took one of them with him 
whenever he went out hunting, and the other 
when he went out fishing (for he was very 
fond of sport), he’d have such luck as no man 
ever had yet. 

“Now the prince was one who hadn’t much 
faith in magic or anything after that sort, and 
so he just put away the two magic roots in a 
drawer, and forgot all about them. But at 
last, many months after the wizard’s death, he 
lighted upon them one day by chance, and, as 
he happened to be going shooting that morn- 
ing, he thought that, just for the fun of the 
thing, he would take the hunting root along 
with him, and see what would come of it. 

“Well, off he went, and tramped mile after 
mile, but not a feather of game could he see, 
any more than he could see his own ears, and 
he was just thinking of giving it up and go- 
ing home again when all at once he trod upon 
something slippery, and down he tumbled on 
his nose. And when he got up and looked 
about him, the whole ground for yards round 
him was littered with pike and salmon, salmon 
and pike, as thick as dust; for you see he had 
brought out the fishing root by mistake !” 

Davip Ker. 


A HARD WOMAN TO PLEASE. 
“THERE is no pleasing Mrs. Adipose,” said 
Parker. “She got on a crowded car the other 


day, and when three men got up to offer ber a 
seat she got mad. Took it as a reflection upon 
her size.” 


AGNOSTICISM. 
(AS UNDERSTOOD IN THE CABIN.) 
De quarest ’ligion I ebber did hear 
Is de ligion ob de Abnostick, 
A lookin’ fer somethin’ he nebber can fin’, 
An’ a leabin’ out God an’ ole Nick. 
He nebber has knocked at de Bibil do’, 
Ner wep’ wid de sinners in need; 
He don’ b’lieve nuttin in de heaben er de yarth, 
Exceptin’ w’at his eves hab seed! 


De quarest ’ligion I ebber did hear 
Is de ‘ligion of de Abnostick ; 

He h’ain’t like de lamps dat de virgins hab, 
*Caise he carn’t show de littlest wick ! 

He nebber has sot on de moaners’ bench, 
Ner listened ter de sperit’s call, 

An’ de onliest preachin’ he ebber has dun 
Is, “I don’ know nuttin at all!” 


De quarest ‘ligion I ebber did hear 
Is de ’ligion ob de Abnostick, 

Fer he gits no yarbs in sarchin’ aroun’ 
Ter holp out de souls dat are sick! 

He’s a-studyin’ now, but yo’ min’ my word, 
He'll drap ’gin de gospil wall; 

Ef his heart don’ thump at de Jedgment trump, 


"Den I don’ know nuttin at all! 
Wituiam H. Hayne. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


R. HOWELLS’S Mrs. Hilary, in “The 
N Quality of Mercy,” says: “I know that 
we've always been an intellectual community 
[ Mrs. Hilary is Boston bred]; and New-Yorkers 
and that kind of people think, or profess to 
think, that we make a good deal of literary men. 
We do invite them somewhat, but I pass whole 
seasons without meeting them; and I don’t 
know that you could say that they are of so- 
ciety even when they are init. If sucha man 
has society connections he’s in society; but 
he’s there on account of his connections, not on 
account of hisachievements. This young man 
may become very distinguished, but he’ll al- 
ways be rather queer, and he would put a 
society girl at odds with society. His distine- 
tion would be public, it wouldn’t be social.” 
“This young man” of Mrs. Hilary’s discourse 
is not the young man whom Mr. Howells has 
just introduced to us in The World of Chance,' 
as proposing to open that world as if it were 
his oyster. They are both young men of about 
the same intellectual powers, however, and 
with equal social aspirations and chances; and 
they are both those entirely natural young 
men whom Mr. Howells draws so admirably, 
whether their distinction be social or public. 
That Mr. Howells is ever ready to create new 
journalists; that he is not forced back, for 
lack of material, to Fulkerson or Bartley Hub- 
bard, is a never-ending marvel. 

The story told in “The World of Chance ” 
is based upon a story told in the Third Reader 
a good many years ago. It concerned an un- 
happy father bereft of his children by death, 
who longed for an existence wherein was no 
inexorable sequence of cause and effect. He 
woke one morning in a land of haphazardness, 
where the trees grew sometimes with their 
tops, sometimes with their roots,in the air; 
where the grass was sometimes green, some- 
times white, and sometimes red; where most 
matters were settled by the toss of a penny or 
the turn of a card. The childless man soon 
became tired of this world of chance, and was 
very glad to get back to the world of law and 
order, where, according to Mr. Howells, the 
seasons obey, and the elements perform their 
office; where good and evil give increase of 
their kind, and where the creature trusts the 
final justice of his Creator. 


1 The World of Chance. A Novel. By Witt1am Dean 
Howe tts, Author of “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
“The Quality of Mercy,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Whether this latest journalist finds himself 
the citizen of a tough World of Accident, or 
the denizen of a World of Predetermination, or 
of Predestination, shall not be told here. He 
passes much of his time “ among New- Yorkers 
and that kind of people,” and his distinction 
is anything but social; literary men, therefore, 
will enjoy the story of his experiences, and the 
World of Society even will find some amuse- 
ment in learning from his story how a small 
fraction of the other half of the World lives. 


Iris not the World of Chance but the World 
of Law in whose serene spaces Mrs. Rogers’s 
Philosophy of Singing? has been evolved. Were 
her admirable book less clearly practical it 
might be called the work of a mystic, so spirit- 
ual, so loftily ideal is its tone. She maintains 
that Music is the highest expression of Art, 
because in Music only is the form of expression 
not limited by being defined in advance. Thus 
the sculptor or the painter must follow the 
model already shaped by nature. But the 
singer, the player, may clothe his perception, 
his emotion, in forms not arbitrary, nor pre- 
scribed. The emotion must compel the form. 
As Schopenhauer said of musicians, “They 
speak the highest wisdom in a language which 
their reason does not understand.” If music 
be thus the highest expression of Art, then 
singing must be the highest expression of 
music, for the voice is the only instrument that 
responds with entire spontaneity to the will, 
there being nothing to divert the magnetic 
current between the will and its vehicle. 

The fact that the voice is a part of our hu- 
man organism, is an attachment of the soul 
itself, constitutes a responsibility, a consecra- 
tion. Those who have no emotional life to 
express in music should not waste probation 
in learning musical utterance. The lack of 
natural impulse to sing is Nature’s warning 
against attempting that method of expression. 
For persons without musical endowment, the 
pen, the stage, the platform, the pulpit, the 
plastic arts, offer both inspiration and recom- 
penses, but the realm of music should be held a 
forbidden land, No form of expression, indeed, 
which is not a need of our being belongs to us, 
and the honest artisan is infinitely more to be 
honored than the sham artist whose art is 
made his trade. 


2 The Philosophy of Singing. By Ciara KaTa.ErEen 
Roeers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $150. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Rogers finds both a physiological and a 
psychological basis for her philosophy of sing- 
ing. With the insight of the poet not less than 
with the logic of the scientist, and the straight 
thinking of the moralist, she sees the fine re- 
lation between body and spirit, between soul 
and sense. In its totality, she says, the body 
is only the organ of another organ, finer, high- 
er, more wonderfully constructed than it, to 
wit, the mind. In its turn the mind is the 
organ of the soul, its functions being to inter- 
pret and give definite form to the soul’s initial 
desire for expression. She insists, therefore, 
on the consecration of all his powers, on the 
part of the artist, as the preliminary and con- 
dition of all true art expression. In the first 
part of her book she develops her philosophy 
of singing. In the second, she treats of mech- 
anism and technique. In the third,she gives 
the elucidation and application of her philos- 
ophy. No student of music can read this 
thoughtful and inspiring volume without see- 
ig his horizon expand, his ideal uplift. But, 
better than this, no imaginative person can 
read it without seeing more clearly, one might 
almost say, more solemnly, than ever before, 
that art, to-day, is the consoler, the redeemer, 
which instructs, illuminates, inspires, works 
for the unification of the human race. The 
whole book is a noble expansion of Schiller’s 
fine saying, “To the artist is entrusted the 
dignity of man.” 


Athelwold,? the hero of the tragedy of that 
name, lately published by Mrs. Amélie Rives 
Chanler, is less estimable than interesting. 
He was Thane of Edgar, King of Angleland, 
towards the end of the tenth century, and he 
was the friend and confidant of his sovereign. 
Edgar sends him to Olgar, Earl of Devonshire, 
to inspect Olgar’s daughter, Elfrida, with a 
view to her elevation to the throne. The false 
knight woos her for himself, and then informs 
the king that she is the fit bride of a subject, 
not a king. Edgar discovers his treachery, 
kills him, and marries the widow. 

At least five tragedies based upon the base 
conduct of “Athelwold” are known to the 
students of the literature of the stage. The 
first, by Aaron Ilill, played at Drury Lane in 
1710, was called “ Elfrid, or the Fair Incon- 
stant,” and “ met with disapprobation.” An- 
other play by the same writer, and upon the 
same subject, was presented at the same house 
twenty years later. Not content with the dis- 
repute that tradition had bestowed on Athel- 
wold, Hill makes him carry off “a valuable 
maiden, and her, too, the object of the adora- 
tion of his dearest friend Llelyn.” “ Elfrida,” 
a dramatic poem, by William Mason, was seen 
at Covent Garden in 1772 and in 1777. Still 
another “ Elfrid,’ by a Mr. Jackson, was pre- 


3 Athelwold. A Play. By Am#tre Rives. Tilustrated. 
Printed with Wide Margins on Deckel-edged Paper. 
16mo, Bound in Cloth, Ornamental, $125. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


sented at the Haymarket in 1775, and ran for 
three nights. On the 18th March, 1843, Mac- 
ready wrote in his “ Diary,” “‘ Acted or rather 
scrambled through ‘ Athelwold’; was called 
for. After the play spoke with W. Smith, the 
author, who came in. I have acted against 
my own judgment in taking this part, but J 
did it for the author’s interest.” Like Mrs, 
Chanler’s production, Smith’s tragedy is better 
suited to the closet than to the stage, and in 
many ways it suggests the plays of Joanna 
Baillie. 

It is but just to Mrs. Chanler to say that her 
production has neither thought, design, nor ex- 
pression resembling those of the older trage- 
dies upon the same subject which have pre- 
ceded it. She has gone to Hume for her his- 
tory and for the spelling of her proper names. 
She has had the courage to attempt a very 
difficult task; and where men like Byron—in 
“ Sardanapalus,” Coleridge—-in “ Remorse,” 
Shelley—in the “Cenci,” have not been alto- 
gether successful, Mrs. Chanler—in “ Athel- 
wold ”—may congratulate herself that she has 
certainly not failed. 


THERE are plays for the closet, and plays for 
the stage. The former are sometimes litera- 
ture; the latter very often are not; and there is, 
usually, a great difference between them. Miss 
Wilkins’s Giles Corey, Yeoman,* is a closet play, 
and was evidently not written for the stage. 
It has six acts, and twelve characters, besides 
“afflicted girls, constables, marshals, people of 
Salem, villagers, messenger, and others.” It 
deserves respectful attention and cordial ad- 
miration, although it is less admirable than 
the “Humble Romance” or “Jane Field.” 
Miss Wilkins is particularly clever in her char- 
acterizations of the Yankee folk of the present 
day. Her Yankee folk of the days of Giles 
Corey are as real as they can be made to us 
far-off beholders. It is not an easy matter to 
carry us back to the speech and the thought 
of the men and women who could stick pins 
in rag-dolls to make their neighbors suffer, or 
see these neighbors ride on broomsticks, and 
hold familiar converse with black cats. Haw- 
thorne very nearly led us to believe in witches, 
but Hawthorne, with his pen, was himself a 
wizard. Miss Wilkins in making a like at- 
tempt is very courageous; and to say that she 
re-creates a buried past is high praise. 

Her drama is very tragic. It shows much 
care and much thought and ability. But it 
is not a picture of the New England that Miss 
Wilkins knows best; and her genius invokes 
rather the spirit of to-day than‘the phantoms 
of forgotten yesterdays. 


In 1851, in the Preface to “The Snow Image, 
and other Twice-told Tales,” Hawthorne wrote 


y. By Many E. Wr.- 
Kins, Author of * Jane Field,” ** A New England Nun, 


4 Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. 


and Other Stories.”’ Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 50 cents. Lew Black and White Series.) 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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to Horatio Bridge, Esq., U.S.N.: “If anybody is 
responsible for my being at this day an author, 
it is yourself. I know not whence your faith 
came} but while we were lads together at a 
country college — gathering blueberries, in 
study hours, under those tall academic pines; 
or watching the great logs, as they tumbled 
along the current of the Androscoggin; or 
shooting pigeons and gray squirrels in the 
woods; or bat-fowling in the summer twi- 
light; or catching trout in that shadowy lit- 
tle stream which, I suppose, is still wandering 
riverward through the forest, though you and 
I will never cast a line in it again-—two idle 
lads, in short (as we need not fear to acknow- 
ledge now), doing a hundred things that the 
Faculty never heard of, or else it had been the 
worse for us—still it was your prognostic of 
your friend’s destiny that he was to be a 
writer of fiction; and a fiction-monger, in due 
season, he became.” 

The reading world now owes to Mr. Bridge 
a second debt of thanks for the Personal Recol- 
lections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,> which he has 
just given to the public in book form. Their 
friendship, beginning in Hawthorne’s first year 
at Bowdoin, lasted until Hawthorne died forty- 
three years later, “never for a moment chilled 
by indifference, nor clouded by doubt.” Mr. 
Bridge’s picture of the slender lad having a 
massive head, with dark, brilliant, and most 
expressive eyes, heavy eye-brows, and a pro- 
fusion of dark hair, and delighting in a lad’s 
pranks, is full of truth and vigor. The mark- 
ed characteristics of his early manhood were 
independence, truthfulness, loyalty to friends, 
abhorrence of debt, physical and moral cour- 
age, and a high sense of honor. He seems to 
have respected the rights of others as thor- 
oughly as he insisted on his own. Hawthorne, 
as we now know him in the biography of his 
son, or in those wonderfully tender letters to 
his wife which the son had the courage to give 
to the whole world, and as he is shown in his 
long friendship with Mr. Bridge, is one of the 
most beautiful figures in the whole history of 
letters, that phenomenal character in literature 
whose personality is as lofty as his work. 





The Japanese Bride,’ according to Mr. Naomi 
Tamura,is by no means the enviable being 
whom Sir Edwin Arnold or the author of 
Jinrikisha Days in Japan loves to fancy her. 
The slender, dark-eyed, graceful, sweet-voiced 
maiden, whom they have made so dear to the 
imagination, becomes, in the account of that 
categorical Japanese gentleman, a somewhat 
dull, uneducated, uninteresting victim of do- 
mestic tyranny. The Chinese saying that the 


5 Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By 
Horatio Briper. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $125. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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mother who is happiest in her daughters is 
she who has only sons, seems equally signifi- 
‘ant in Japan; for the son is the important 
person. His home is the predestined abode of 
the wife, who is married in his mother’s house, 
becomes at once the obedient satellite of the 
mother-in-law, and has no individual honor 
or ease of life until she reaches old age, when 
she becomes “ Go-Inkio-Sama,” is provided by 
her son with a room, or perhaps a house of her 
own, and may in her turn tyrannize over her 
daughter-in-law. 

One of the thirteen rules given a bride to 
learn is, “ Be kind always to your mother-in- 
law and sister-in-law.” And one of the seven 
causes of divorce is disobedience to the father 
or mother-in-law, Mr. Tamura, whose Ameri- 
can education has imbued him with Western 
ideas, observes with delightful naiveté, “I do 
not wish here to compare whether it is better 
to have such a humble wife, or a stubborn and 
self-willed wife, such as I have seen sometimes 
in American homes.” On the whole, however, 
he is sure that Occidental methods of court- 
ship, marriage, and domestic life are far better 
than Oriental ones, because they are founded 
on a different conception of the significance 
of the family. His quaint little monograph is 
delightful reading, not only because of its in- 
formation on a little understood subject, but 
because of its charming simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness. He thinks that Sir Edward Ar- 
nold must have been dreaming when he de- 
clared that Japanese babies never cry, and are 
the happiest little creatures conceivable. But 
he himself says: “It is a perfect wonder to me 
to see how American children obey their mo- 
ther’s commands. When a mother points a 
finger at them, they will stop whatever they 
are doing.” And the traveller and the stay- 
at-home alike may wonder whether Mr. Ta- 
mura, too, may not have been dreaming. 


AMONG the books of the higher criticism, 
and the half-mystical, half-scientific religious 
volumes that pour from the press to-day, this 
new edition of The Tongue of Fire’ is a most 
noticeable volume. It was published in 1856, 
a generation ago in time, a century ago, mea- 
sured by the changes in social and even in re- 
ligious life, since the upheaval of our civil 
war. In 1880 the Chautauqua circle adopted 
it as one of its books of study, and it has shown 
itself to have the indwelling spirit of a longer 
life. “The Tongue of Fire,” is the Pentecostal 
flame which flickered above the heads of the 
disciples and friends of Jesus in the upper 
room on the second Lord’s day after the ascen- 
sion. It is the descent of the Spirit, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, the consecration of the 
believer—Christianity itself. . 

As Mr. Arthur writes, with the fervor, the 


7 The Tongue of Fire ; or, the True Power of Christi- 
anity. By the v. Wr.ttamM Artuur. From New 
Plates. l6mo, Cloth, $100. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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eloquence, the longing, the zeal of the seeker 
after lost souls, one may imagine Wesley and 
Whitefield to have preached. The most dan- 
gerous perversion of the Gospel, as it affects 
individuals, he says, is when it is looked upon 
as a salvation for the soul after it leaves the 
body, but no salvation from sin while here, 
and nothing short of the general renewal of 
society ought to satisfy any soldier of Christ. 
This, indeed, is the very spirit of Wesley ; and 
to read this little book, itself aflame with emo- 
tion, is to understand how thousands followed 
the field-preaching of the eighteenth century, 
and tried to turn away from their sins. 


THE man, if ever such wight were, who trav- 
elled from Dan to Beersheeba to ery out, “ It 
is all barren,” should have had the oppor- 
tunity to ride with Mrs. Cabell, six miles from 
Hartford in any direction. He would have 
re-edited his experiences, and declared that 
nothing is barren, not even a field of New Eng- 
land rocks. Seen from the Saddle® is a tremen- 
dous argument for the truth of the subjective 
view of life. Mrs. Cabell rides forth from the 
door of a pleasant, indistinguishable house, on 
a pleasant, indistinguishable steed, with no 
better chance of a literary bagful, as the result 
of her morning industry, than all the other 
women who went horseback-riding at the same 
time, in the same city. But things animate 
and inanimate conspired to enrich her. The 
sun held the heavens, and the winds blew, and 
the clouds sailed over the sky, and the hedge- 
rows flung out a very glory of grace and color, 
meadows turned purple and pink, brooks mur- 
mured, and elms overarched, people appeared 
in door-yards, and said exactly the right thing 
at exactly the right moment, that she might 
appropriate all this beauty, and brightness, 
and charm, and rustic wisdom, and give them 
again to her delighted readers. 

How admirable, altogether, is the little book! 
Mrs. Cabell loves nature with a love so in- 
telligent and fond that nature withholds no 
secret from her. She knows flowers and plants 
like a botanist, and cherishes them like a poet. 
She knows “ distances ” and “ atmosphere” and 
“values” and “tones” like a scientist, and 
uses them as an artist. She has, above all, a 
crowning gift of sympathy, and that endow- 
ment said to be the rarest bestowment of the 
fairy godmother on her girl-babies, a sense of 
humor. On her morning rides, the Lady Phil- 
istina is accompanied by an equally adven- 
turous companion, the anonymous D., who, 
when he is not thus idling, for the benefit of 
Literature, is diligently working in her service, 
perchance in an Editor's Study. These two 
taik on all manner of subjects—books, art, life, 
ethics, themselves — whatever comes upper- 
most, and it is all interesting, because it is all 
so simple, so innocent of posing, so humorous. 

* Seen from the Saddle. By Isa CanrineTon CABELL. 


With an Illustration. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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“Seen from the Saddle” is the kind of little 
chronicle that could be written only in Amer- 
ica, and, with a difference, in France. But it 
is also the kind of little chronicle that can 
never be common anywhere, because it in- 
volves temperament as well as talent. 


It is another phase of New England life and 
experience which is described in White Birches,’ 
a novel, by Miss Annie Eliot. Along the road 
which Mr. Howells has pointed out, many feet 
now follow. It had become easy for the im- 
aginative person to see the pathos, the humor, 
the tragedy that lie in the ordinary and the 
commonplace. But it will never be easy to 
reveal them to the unanointed vision of the 
commonplace themselves. Miss Eliot has 
made a strong and a successful attempt to do 
this. Her novel makes use of the summer 
boarder to bring the knowledge of good and 
evil, so to speak, to the hermits of the hills, as 
the dusty-legged bee carries the fertilizing 
pollen on his delicate and irresponsible person. 
The heroine, a fine young creature, perceptive 
but inexperienced, has to deal with the un- 
scrupulous tactics of a hardened married flirt, 
who reverses the method of Hamlet, and is 
kind only to be cruel. It is true that we have 
met the flirt before, and the helpless young 
girl before, and the artist, and the Wall-Street 
man, and some of the New-England people. 
But then we are forever meeting familiar types 
in life, and they do not fail to interest us 
when their differences are greater than their 
resemblances. In Miss Eliot’s story the dif- 
ferences are maintained. She makes us care 
not only to know whether her lovers lived 
happy ever after, but what kind of gains 
to character and aim they got out of their 
struggle with adverse circumstances. She 
has humor, too, and observation. The people 
and the life she knows she has studied well, 
and she has not meant to guess at anything. 

The second and subordinate story within 
the first and more elaborate one, the story 
that involves the fortunes of a train newsboy, 
a farmer’s lad, a circus showman’s daughter, 
and some homely, crabbed,.old New England 
women, is very good indeed. Miss Spore, with 
her gratuitous acerbity, her perpetual “ hetcl- 
eling,” and the awful “judgment” which she 
sees descend on her sinful head is, indeed, an 
admirably faithful portrait of a not uncommon 
type. It is this kind of honest, dignified, con- 
scientious work which assures the critic not 
only that more American stories are waiting 
on every hand to be written, but that the 
writers, too, are ready for théir task. The 
Puritan spirit that once expressed itself in 
dogma and abstention, now seeks to be em- 
bodied in creation and experience. But what- 
ever its expression, it will never lose its un- 
compromising conscience. 


9 White Birches. A Novel. By Annir Exsor. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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“ONCE AGAIN DID THE GRAY-HEADS JOIN IN THE CHORUS,” 


A WEEK OF MUSIC 


AM heartily tired of cards, tableaux, and 
dancing,” said Mrs. Point D’Alencon. 


1 


‘‘What would I not give for an evening with 


Wagner. On a cloudy, colorless day like 
this, I always long for his weird music. Is 
there any one here,” looking helplessly about 
through her lorgnette, “who can play Wag- 
ner ?” 

A merry shout went up from the assembled 
house-party. 

“Play Wagner?” repeated the Jester. 
can play tennis—won’t that do?’ 

Just then the hostess made her appearance. 

“What is it? Did I hear somebody asking 

for Wagner?” she queried with a mild twin- 
cle in her eyes. 
“Yes, dear Mrs. Manhattan,” said Mrs. 
1)’ Alencon, “I am longing for an evening with 
Wagner, and these barbarians are making fun 
of me.” 

“My dear,” rejoined Mrs. Manhattan, “ you 
shall have a Wagner evening. Moreover, I 
promise a different concert for each evening 
this week. I have a surprise for you—no, 
no, I will tell you nothing. Let us all meet in 
the music-room after dinner.” 
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IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


An expectant group gathered that evening 
in the well-appointed music-room. Beside 
the grand piano, harp, violin, guitar, and banjo, 
there was a new instrument. 

What was it? 

In form it was a bit like an organ 
trifle like an upright piano. It had a key- 
board and above that a range of stops. It was 
beautifully carved and finished, and as an or- 
nament was an addition to the room. 

The daughter of the house deftly arranged 
a long roll resembling manuscript music, 
pressed a stop here and there, and suddenly, 
to Mrs. D’Alencon’s rapture and the amaze- 
ment of the other guests, the overture from 
Tannhiuser swelled out upon the air. It 
was played with finish and expression and with 
orchestral effect. Delighted murmurs greeted 
the performance, gradually growing into a 
storm of applause. 

“It is witch music,” was the universal ver- 
dict when the young lady finished. 

“ Now,” demanded Mrs. D’Alencon, “ tell 
me at once—what is it, and where did you 
find it? How comes it that your daughter, 
who never studied classical music, can sit down 
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and render Wagner so delightfully upon an 
unknown instrument ?” 

“It is the olian,” replied Mrs. Manhattan 
—‘the pioneer of the many automatic devices 
for producing good music of infinite variety, 
and which has obtained the commendation of 
no less a judge than Anton Seidl, the great 
orchestral leader. It has, moreover, won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people, both in the 
artistic and social world. I heard one at New- 
port last season, and decided that another sum- 
mer would see one in my country-house. My 
daughter, who, as you know, has never studied 
music beyond acquiring sufficient knowledge 
to play for our little home circle, has in a few 
lessons learned to manipulate the Molian thor- 
oughly, and any one can do what she has done. 
My dear, give us another selection from Wag- 
ner.” 

Miss Manhattan played Walther’s “ Prize 
Song” from Die Meistersinger, the “ V orspiel ” 
from Das Rheingold, the ** Magic Fire Scene” 
from Die Walkiire, and the Introduction to 
Act 3 of Lohengrin, and Mrs. D’Alengon, as 
the classical critic, declared never had she 
heard a better rendition of Wagner’s music, 
save by a full orchestra. 

“ This is all very fine,” said the Wall Street 
Man when the concert for that evening was 
over. “ But I ean’t 
appreciate Wag- 
ner, you know. 
I would like to 
hear a tune I can 
whistle. Perhaps 
this marvellous 
instrument does 
not condescend 
to such a 
of music.” 

“Ah yes, __ it 
does,” quickly re- 
plied Miss Man- 
hattan, ‘ Wait until to-morrow evening, and 
I'll give you a popular programme. You 
shall have tunes you can whistle.” 

The next evening all assembled, eager to 
hear what this extraordinary instrument could 
do with popular music. Miss Manhattan gave 
a programme which fired the soul of the Wall 
Street Man with harmony and decided the 
question whether he would have an olian 
for his house. First there were selections 
from Sullivan’s Jvanhoe, then came that sweet- 
est of all love songs, Pinsuti’s “ From the 
Desert | Come to Thee.” These were quickly 
followed by selections from the old tried and 
true Bohemian Girl, “Love’s Dream,” Boccac- 
cio, and ending with the plaintive strains of 
= Alice, Where Art Thou ” 
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“SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


As the mournful strains of his old favor: 
song stole through the room, the Wall § ' 
Man gave a start and then closed his eyes. 
Out of the past came the vision of a fair 
face long since dust, whose sweet eyes look, | 
at him as if to ask, “Do you remember, A}! 
there amid the star shine?’ * * * * 7), 
Wall Street Man emerged from his revery, 
and quietly drew his handkerchief across |) 
eyes. “I have not thought of her for years.” 
he murmured to himself —then, aloud, to 
Sweet Sixteen, “ Alice, dear, would you like 
one of these instruments ?” ; 

“Oh yes, papa,” she cried enthusiastically. - 

Next day the entire house - party was 
olian-wild. Every one who knew the least 
little bit about music was trying his or her 
hand at this novel instrument. All agreed 
that it was most fascinating, and the instru- 
ment par excellence for the home, simple of 
manipulation and capable of interpreting mu- 
sic to suit all tastes. 

Suddenly an idea struck the Dancing Young 
Man. “Let us get up a little dance this even- 
ing,” he suggested, “and see if the Afolian 
can do as well with valse and polka as with 
Wagner and Sullivan.” 

His proposition was eagerly adopted by al! 
the young people, and, Mrs. Manhattan being 
propitious, arrangements were quickly made. 
Invitations were sent to some of the neighbor- 
ing cottages, and quite a party gathered that 
evening anxious to try dancing to new and 
unique music. 

The olian responded to the popular de- 
mand. With almost the crash of an orchestra, 
with the swing and spirit of swift movement 
and measure, it seemed well-nigh alive and 
determined to live up to its reputation. — First 
there was the enchanting “ Estudiantina” of 
Waldteufel, and every dancer knows how its 
strains set the feet flying and the heart beat- 
ing with terpsichorean rapture. Then came a 
polka—Rubinstein’s “ Bohéme ”—which if pos- 
sible was more charming than the waltz. Next, 
the older people caught the prevalent merri- 
ment and asked for lanciers. Airs from La 
Fille de Madame Angot, arranged for this 
purpose, were played, and one and all joined 
in the fun. Before the evening was over 
there were Strauss waltzes, minuets, mazurkas, 
and galops, proving to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the most unbelieving that the modest 
olian, heralded by no blare of trumpets or 
crashing of cymbals, was in point of dance 
music almost the equal of an orchestra or 
string band. 

Another evening was given over to opera, 
and each member of the household called for 
his favorite selection. There was the overture 
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the “Jewel Song” from Faust; 
Aida; the overture to 
the sextet in Lucia ; pot- 
and from #r- 


L’ Africaine; 
ile to Act 2 of 
diam Tell , 
iri — Vorma ; selections 
-A great musical educator,” said the Critic, 

o had come up from town on a special invi- 
tion to hear the instrument. ‘“ It will educate 
the musical taste of the general public to a 
very high degree, since it enables them to be- 
ne, without previous musical training on 
any instrument, familiar with the works of the 
great compose rs, I should like,’ he added 
th oughtfully, ‘to have an evening of classical 
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Fugue in G Minor; Nocturne—Op. 37, No. 2, 
Chopin; “The Erlking ”—(Schubert) Liszt; 
Symphony in D—Larghetto, Beethoven ; Gou- 
nod’s “Ave Maria’ - and the solo “ With 
Verdure Clad,” from Haydn’s Creation. 

At the close of this programme the Critic 
delivered himself of this opinion : “It is a 
wonderful invention and is destined for a great 
future. Indeed, I may safely say that it is 
the only automatic instrument that can be 
considered artistic in the true sense of the 
word,” 

On Saturday evening the College Student, 
who had been industriously practising on 


fap— 


“ITS STRAINS SET THE FEKT FLYING.” 


music and see what this remarkable piece of 
mechanism will do with Beethoven.” 

‘‘ Nothing is easier,” said Mrs. Manhattan. 
“To-morrow evening, ‘if you will remain, we 
will have a purely classical programme.” 

‘ A capital idea,” said the Critic. “TI will be 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity. Of 
course, in a vague and general way, I have 
heard of this instrument, but had no idea of 
its possibilities. I should like to study it fur- 
ther.” 

So Friday evening there was a concert 
classical music. 
Beethoven’s 


of 

This was the programme : 

“Moonlight Sonata”; Bach’s 
39 


the .olian since the previous Monday, gave 
a concert all his own, and which differed 
from those of the preceding evenings. The 
programme consisted of rollicking college 
songs, interspersed with plantation melodies 
and old Irish and English ballads, Once again 
were heard the pretty, plaintive strains of 
“Sally in our Alley,” “ Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground,” “She is far from the “Land,” 
“Oft in the Stilly Night,” and many more of 
those dear old songs. Once again did the gray- 
heads join in the chorus, “Let every Good 
Fellow now fill up his Glass,” and become young 
again at the strains of 1 Love a Six-pence.” 
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“Oh dear!’ mourned Sweet Sixteen, who 
was one of the most zealous devotees of the 
Molian, “ to-morrow will be Sunday and we 
can’t play on It,” regarding the instrument 
with longing eyes. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with a sacred concert to- 


morrow evening?’ asked the College Student. 


It was decided after a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with the hostess that the olian should 
be put to further test on Sunday evening. 

This was the crowning triumph of the week’s 
musical festival. Miss Manhattan and the 
College Student took turns at the olian and 
“O Salu- 


rendered the following programme : 


taris—Tantum Ergo,” Gregorian; “ Bringing 
in the Sheaves”; “Sing On, Pray On”; Mas 
12th Kyrie, Mozart; “ Cujus Animum” f 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater; “1 am coming t 
Cross,” 

When the triumphant strains of the Te 
Deum which ended the concert rose on the 
soft air, there was not one of the company 
whose heart did not respond to the jubilant 
music, and who did not feel that peace dis- 
seminated by the food of the soul—the sacred 
uplifting music of the Sunday -night home 
concert. 


Epitn Sessions Tupper. 





In the foregoing sketch an attempt has been made to emphasize the advantages afforded 


by the 


olian as a source of entertainment in a country-house. 


The ®olian is neither a piano nor an organ, but an orchestral instrument peculiar to 


itself, 


It possesses a unique advantage over all other musical instruments, in that the skill 


necessary to play it is so slight that it may be acquired by any one with a few days’ practice. 


A know leds 


a mechanical instrument, and as such not worthy serious consideration. 


cided error, and one that is only committed by those unfamiliar with the splendid qualities 


of the instrument. 


e of this simplicity has led many people to assume that the olian is merely 


This is a most d 


Senor Pablo Sarasate, the famous violinist, has said of the olian, ‘as a musical instru 


ment it is artistic in the true sense of the word 


” 


To his indorsement has been added warm 


words of commendation from Anton Seidl, Luigi Arditi, A. Vianesi, P. S. Gilmore, Jean 


de Reszke, Edouard de 


Re szke, Jean 


Lasselle, Vladimir de Pachmann, Frank Van der 


Stucken, S. B. Mills, Sofia Scalehi, and many others of equal note. 


It is impossible to make a description of the .Zolian comprehensive or satisfactory ; 


it is necessary that it should be seen and heard. 


It can be seen at any of the following addresses, and music dealers generally throughout 


the United States. 


THE OLIAN CO., 


A catalogue will be sent to any address upen application. 


18 West 23p Srreet, New Yor«e Cry. 


Boston, Mass Mason & Hamlin Piano & Organ Co., 155 | Troy, N. Y. : Cluett & Sons, 263 River St. 








Tremont St 
Curoaeo, Int. : Lyon & Healy, State and Monroe Sts. 
Puita., Pa C.J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St 

San Franorsoo, Cat.: Kohler & Chase, 26 O'Farrell St 

Yew Orwigans, La The L. Grunewak o., 127 Canal St. 
Bactimore, M Sanders & Stayman, 13 N, Charles St 
Pirrspvren, Pa.: Mellor & Hoene, 77 Fifth Ave. 

Det Mion.: F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave. 
C..RVELAND, O. rhe B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 29 The Arcade. 


Ansany, N. Y.: Cluett & Sons, 49 State St. 
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Toievo, Q.: The Whitney & Currier Co., 219 Sum- 
mit St. 

Bourutneton, Ia.: Lange & Minton, 320 N. Third St 
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5 ees eyes of all readers, American and English, are naturally turned to the 
g drama which is being unfolded by A. Conan DoyL_e in his great! 
hist ary romance, The Refugees. The second instalment of the novel in the 
February Number of Harper's MaGazine will occupy thirty-two pages, every 
yne of which throbs with the excitement of passion, intrigue, and adventure. 
Some of the most thrilling situations will have an enhanced interest through the 
graphic pictures drawn for the illustration of this story by T. pe THULSTRUP. 

In her new novel, Horace Chase, CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, with an 
equal charm, draws the readet from the French Court of Louis XIV. to the 
homely and more familiar scenes of her domestic narrative. Hitherto the cen- 

tral figures in Miss Wootson’s novels have been women, but in this story it is 
1 man who stands in the foreground, and the author’s and reader's interest are 
chiefly engaged in the development of his character, which is that of a typica 
\merican, worthy of a place by the side of a Colonel Sellers or a Silas Lapham. 
rhe short stories of the Number will comprise a characteristic Southern 
sketch, entitled Woman’s Exchange in Simpkinsville, by RutH McEnery 
Stuart, illustrated by C. S. REINHART; Lide, by Ropert C. V. Meyers, the 
author of ‘‘ Fin de Siecle ;” and Tio Juan, a story of Mexican ranch life on 
the Texan border, by Maurice KINGsLey, with three striking illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

JULIAN RatpH will describe New Orleans: Our Southern Capital—givin: 
1 picturesque summary of the features characterizing the old and new life of the 
city, vividly illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

Bristol in the Time of Cabot, by Joun B. Suip.ey, will give a true picture 
of the old English city in the days of its most enterprising and adventurous 
mercantile career, and will show -its intimate association with American dis- 
covery. The article will be amply illustrated. 

Illustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedy, « Twelfth Night,”’ by E. A. Assey, 
will open the Number—the picture of ‘‘ Malvolio in the Dungeon” serving as ; 
Frontispiece. An interesting comment on the play, by ANDREW Lana, will ac- 
company Mr. Appey’s striking and original illustrations. 

lhe specially literary feature of the Number will be Mrs. James T. Fietps’ 
Whittier: Notes of his Life and of his Friendships, giving entirely new 

glimpses of the poet in his earlier and later home, in his frequent visits to the 
home of his publisher, and in his letters. The paper is beautifully illustrated. 
\nother articie, Personal Recollections of George William Curtis, by Joun W. 
CHapwick, will be accompanied by portraits of Mr. Curtis in his boyhood, 
youth, and middle age. 

A poem, entitled L’Ordre de Bon-Temps, will be contributed by WILLIAM 
McLennan, carrying us back to the good-fellowship of Champlin and his 
pioneer comr ades (Port Royal, 1606), and there will also be a poem by Mapison 
CAWEIN, entitled The Red Bird. 

The Editor’s Study will deal largely with features of the Columbian Ex- 
position. 
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The following works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price; with the 
exception of school or ‘college text-books (indicated by*), to the retail price of which 10% must be 

led for postage. NWMARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 300 volumes, thoroughl 
d, classified, and indexed, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Prue and I. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIs. Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT 
EDWARD STERNER. pp. Xx., 272. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/x a Box.) Edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, 
Full Vellum, $15 00. (/x a Box.) 


A word, and more than a word, is due to the illustrator for drawings that are in 
every case sympathetic with the text—delicate and sincere, making the pages as 
fair to the eyes as to the mind, and that is very fair indeed... . « A book so good, 
and good with the virtue of the man who wrote it, has seldom enriched the world. 
—N. Y. Times. 

Its philosophy is healthy, its wit is delicate, and its style is both characteristic 
and pure; but if it is therefore valued, still more is it loved for the charm in which 
it is enveloped, a charm which is indescribable except in so far as it may be described 
by saying that Mr. Curtis possesses it in common—though with a difference—with 
Lamb. Like the “ Essays of Elia,” “ Prue and I” draws much of its power from 
idiosyncrasies that are personal. Regard for its excellences is inseparable from 
regard for its author. The new edition has been illustrated by Mr. Albert Edward 
Sterner in a vein of refinement.—V. Y. Zribune. 


Daisy Miller and An International Episode. 
By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY W. MCVICK- 
\R. pp. vi., 296. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 50. (Jn a Box.) Edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, Full Vel- 
lum, $15 00. (/x a Box.) 


The illustrations are eminently adapted to make clearer and more delightful the 
best features of this noteworthy romance.—Boston Traveller. 

The stories could not have a more artistic setting, and their value as pictures 
of certain phases of the social life of to-day is enhanced by their appearance in 
this charming edition. ‘The artist found in both abundant subjects for his pencil, 
and he has treated them in a sympathetic spirit that increases the pleasure to be 
derived from the author’s finished prose.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

It is a pleasure to see a book so suited to ornament as Henry James’s “ Daisy 
Miller” put into such a pretty dress as the new edition. . . . The drawings are in 
Mr. McVickar’s inimitable style-—M. Y. Zimes. 


A Tour Around New York, 


And My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. 
By JOHN FLAVEL MINEs, LL.D. Illustrated. pp. xviii., 518. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 

; _ This book is a loving tribute to the fame of a city every way worthy of the 
affection of its inhabitants. It is also the self-revelation of a thoughtful, kindly 
man. Almost every page shows not obtrusively, but naturally and clearly, something 
of the author himself. The illustrations are suggestive. They convey in them- 
selves more than an outline of the history of the city—M. ¥. 7ribune. 
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Green’s Short History. Illustrated. | 
A Short History of the English People. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. With 
Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Volun 


[., Royal 8vo. pp. xxvi., 468. Hluminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $5 00. (Remaining volumes in preparation.) 
Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected illustrations. . . . Cannot fail 
ist ncrease the popularity of that fascinating survey of national histor 
l 
rhe illustrations and typography of the work are admirable, and the notes 
companving it seem to be all that could be desired. ‘The book well deserves 
wide-spread popularity which it is certain to attain.—Speaker, London. 


It is just because the editors have made such intelligent use of the limit 
rces open to them for the illustration of their first volume that it inspires respect 


and admiration. Ancient manuscripts and modern books, architectural remain 

coins, and relics—whatever might assist by an appeal to the eye in filling up th 

picture which the historian has endeavored to present of a national, rather than a ( 

political, life —all these have been brought within the scope of the illustratiy 

schem .. Taking the work from cover to cover, it reaches a standard seldom 

tained in undert iking rs of the sort. The history a been systematically, one m 

say scientifically, illustrated, and we think Mrs. Green has well carried out, what 

she inf rms us in the preface, was her husband’s favorite wish.—. ¥Y. 7rzbune. } 

Along New England Roads ; 

= = > we n 

By WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D., Author of “I Go a-Fishing,” etc. pp. 


viii., 200. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 oo. 
In his vacation rambles Mr. Prime has visited some of the less frequented but 
most romantic portions of New England, and we have as a result a most graph 
sketch of some of the rare beauties of this great pleasure park of America.—Zos/ 
Traveller. 
Dr. Prime’s touch is always graceful, and his suggestiveness clear and helpful. 
Independent, N. Y. n 
hose who have read will be glad to read again, and those who have never read 
will find agreeable occupation for a quiet day in tlis pleasant volume.—Odserve7 
N. Y. 


Irom One Generation to Another. 
A Novel. sf HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “The Phantom 
Future.” pp. iv., 256. Post 8vo, Cloth. (early Ready.) 


William Bell Scott's Autobiography. 

Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott,and Notices 

his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by 

W. MINTO. Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions of 

Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. pp. xxi., 702. 8vo, 

Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/z a Box.) 

William Bell Scott’s acquaintance with many of the most distinguished authors 
and artists of Great Britain extended over a period of more than half a century, 
beginning with Christopher North and Sir Walter Scott, and including a surprising 
ly large proportion of the celebrities of the generation preceding our own. His 
reminiscences are of extraordinary interest and value. It is safe to say that no 
other autobiography of recent years contains more matter for instruction, entertain 
ment, and delight. 
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History of the United States, 
« 
From the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODEs. Vol. I., 
1850-1854; Vol. I11., 1854-1860. pp. xx., 1047. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/z a Box.) 
[hese two volumes embrace the history of eleven years—a brief period, but one 
sht with the most momentous consequences. Beginning with an introductory 
ter on the origin and progress of negro slavery in the United States, the author 
es the history of the famous compromise measures of 1850, gives an account of i! 
absorbing political controversy which throughout this period engrossed the whole 
tion of the nation, relates the story of the downfall of the Whig and the forma 











if the Republican party, tells about the struggle for supremacy in Kansas, and a. | 
lly describes the events which led to the defeat of the Democratic party by the 
tion of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. The work is the result of thorough and i 





larly investigation, and will be welcomed as a most complete, judicious, and fair- 
led history of that important period. 









Christmas Every Day, 
















And Other Stories, Told for Children. By W.D. HOWELLS. pp. viii., : 
150. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
lhe boys and girls who become the fortunate owners of this volume may, indeed, ‘} 
have “Christmas every Day in the Year,” for they will be in possession ofa fund 
f enjoyment which will outlast the holidays and afford amusement through all the 
seasons. It is a delightful collection of stories written in Mr. Howells’s pleasantest a 
manner, re 
r x ™~ 
The Ivory Gate. at 
A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. pp. iv., 359. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. In I 
Harper’s Library Edition of Besant’s Novels. "i 
Mr. Walter Besant has produced in “The Ivory Gate” a book which ranks ul 
imong his very best. . .. A fine book throughout, and never has the writer shown las 
philosophical insight, more humor, more skill in drawing character, or more a 
faculty of literary construction, than in these pages.—PAiladelphia Telegraph. rf 





Delightful .... z \ charming tale, full of life and interest.—.Scofsman, Edinburgh. 

Mr. Besant is a popular novelist, but he shows here an artist’s appreciation of 
whimsical contrast, and an artist’s skill in the delineation of characters. . .. Worthy 

the past reputation of Mr. Besant, and indicative of future development.— 
Speaker, London. 








Uniform with the following : 





ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. Illustrated. —— For FairH AND FREEDOM. 
Illustrated.—THE WorLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. Illustrated. —THe CHIL- 
DREN OF GIBEON.—ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. Illustrated. —Sr. KATHERINE’S 
BY THE Tower. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 











Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated. pp. viii. 1Ig0. Crown 









8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 00. 
Partly personal, partly biographical, and wholly interesting and entertaining, the 4 





volume supplies the demand for a book which shall satisfy the legitimate interest in 
the lives and personalities of these great men.—/PAwadelphia Inquirer. 

In many ways it affords the best information in regard to the personalities of 
these three modern masters that has been printed. Mrs. Ritchie had personal knowl- 
edge of them, and writes in full sympathy with their lives and works.—JV. Y. Zimes. 
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Che Praise of Paris. 

By THEODORE CHILD, Author of “ Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusel, 

Illustrated. pp. viii., 299. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges an, 

Gilt Top, $2 50. 

Mr. Child writes entertainingly, as he always writes, of the banks of the Sein: 
the society and life of Paris, the Parisienne, the Comedie-Frangaise, the duellist 
ind boulevards, the Institute of France, and he has selected from the abunda 
supply of topics at hand just those subjects in which the intelligent American 
most likely to hear about or keep a record of.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 





On Canada’s Frontier: 


Sketches of History, Sport, and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missio: 
aries, Fur-traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By JULIA\ 
RALPH. Illustrated. pp. x., 325. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


he Boy Travellers in Central Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, Switzerland, 
and Austria, with Excursions among the Alps of Switzerland and th 
Tyrol. By THoMAs W. KNox. Profusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 532 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 
Always among the most popular of books for boys, the present volume will | 
found just as entertaining as those which preceded it.—PAi/adelphia Inquirer. 
Colonel Knox discovers much that is out of the usual run of sight-seeing, while b 
means of anecdote and apt historical incident he makes the most familiar theme tak: 
on an air of novelty.— Boston Beacon. 


THE “BOY TRAVELLERS ” SERIES. 

IN CHINA AND JAPAN.—IN StaM AND JAvA.—IN CEYLON AND INDIA.—IN Ecypr1 
AND THE Hoty LAND.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN SOUTH AMERICA.—IN THI! 
RussIAN EMPIRE. —ON THE Conco.—IN AUSTRALASIA. —IN MExico.— IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—IN NORTHERN Europe. Illustrated. Squar: 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo per volume. 

Other Books by Colonel Knox: 
THE Younc Nimrops IN NortTH AMERICA.—THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN EUROPE, 


Asta, AND Arrica.—lIllustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 pe! 
volume. 


Short History of the Christian Church. 


By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Indika,” etc. With 
10 Colored Maps. pp. xxxvi., 672. Crown 8vo, Cloth. (x Press.) 


Che Woodman. 
By JULES DE GLOUVET (M. QUESNAY DE BEAUREPAIRE, Procureur- 
Général of France). Translated from the French by Mrs. CHARLES SIMP- 
SON (née SENIOR). pp. Xii., 223. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
Will fix itself in the memory of those who read it as a pastoral symphony of the 
most exquisite description. Elevated in its sentiment, pure in its conception, and 
artistic in its execution, it is a delight from the simple but touching scenes in Re- 
naud’s early life to its tragic close —Critic, N. Y. 
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The Armies of To-Day. 

A Description of the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. 
Profusely Illustrated. pp. ix., 438. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 

LIST OF AUTHORS: 

vadier-general WESLEY Merritt, U.S.A.: “The Army of the United States "— 
Gener al Viscount WoLSsELEY, K.P., etc.: “The Standing Army of Great Brit 
ain’ — Lieutenant-colonel ExNeR: “The German Army” — General Lewat 
‘The French Army ”—A Russian General: “ The Russian Army ”’—Genera! 
Baron Von Kunn: “ The Austro-Hungarian Army ”—G., Gorran, General Stafi 
Colonel: “ The Italian Army ”»—TuHomas A. JANVIER: “The Mexican Army” 
—Lieutenant-colonel ExNER: Appendix, “ ‘The Military Situation in Europe.” 


Jane Field. 

~ A Novel. By MAry E. WILKINS, Author of “A New England Nun, 
and Other Stories,” “A Humble Romance, and Other Stories,” etc. II- 
lustrated. pp. iv., 267. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Of this strikingly original tale of New England village life it is, perhaps, sufficient 
lise to say that it possesses all those qualities of literary impressionism which 
ive given to Miss Wilkins’s shorter stories their remarkable popularity. It is in 
very way a charming work of fiction, realistic in its conception, dramatic, and in- 
sely interesting from beginning to end. 


Morocco As It Is 


With an Account of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. 
By STEPHEN BONSAL, Jr., Special Correspondent of the London Cew- 
tral News. Illustrated. pp. viii., 349. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(.Vearly Ready.) ; 


Mr. Bonsal was with the British Ambassador, Sir Euan Smith, at the time of his 
recent visit to Sultan Muley Hassan, at Fez, and his narrative of that interesting 
occasion, no less than the chapters on the history, scenery, and inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco, is full of interest. To all who wish to keep track of the course of events in 
that country to which public attention is now being so generally directed, this vol- 
ume will be found invaluable. 


London. 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “Fifty Years Ago,” etc. Illustrated. 
pp. xv., 509. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


A book on London by Walter Besant must surely recommend itself sufficiently 
to all readers by its title and the name of its author. . . . It is a series of instan- 
taneous photographs, taken from age to age by an artist of rare skill in applying his 
camera and developing the latent details of his plate. ... Deserves a cordial 
welcome from all who take an intelligent interest in the London life of the past.— 
London Times. 

A series of vivid and indelible pictures of the people of the past.— Graphic, London. 

The reader is carried so lightly through the book, and becomes so absorbed in 
the kaleidoscopic variety of pictures presented to his view, that he scarcely realizes 


/ 


the amount of patient research necessary for the « development.’ ’—Atheneum, Lon- 
don. 

No one to-day knows his London better than does Mr. Besant, and surely no one * 
better or so well discourses of it for the unlearned. . . . Mr. Besant’s “ London ” is 
unique in the ground covered, the method of treatment, and its popular qualities.— 
Christian Union, N. Y. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, Author of “ Boys of '76,” “ Drum-B 
of the Nation,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. pp. xvi., 542. Square § 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


This book has been written after much painstaking investigation, including | 
sonal visits to most of the localities made famous by Mr. Lincoln’s connection \ 
them, and a careful examination and comparison of existing records and ea ' 
publications. It may therefore be recommended as a most trustworthy an 
taining biography of the great President. ‘he volume is uniform in style with 
Coffin’s other historical works. 


Moltke: His Life and Character. 

Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograp! 

Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With lllustrations from Dra 

ings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac-simile Letters. pp. xii., 331. 

Cloth, $3 oo. 

This volume embraces an entertaining miscellany selected chiefly from Molt] 
own writings. It includes a short history of the Moltke family, the memoirs of t 
Field-marshal’s father, the Field-marshal’s autobiography, records of his early « 

a translation of his story of “ The Two Friends,” his “ Journal Written on the \\ 

to Constantinople,” a memoir of his wife, Marie von Moltke, an account of his 1 

dence in Rome, and other interesting matter pertaining to his character and | 

sery ices. 

Uniform with the following: 

The Franco-German War of 1870-71.| Letters of Field-marshal Count Helmuth 
By Field-marshal Count HELMUTH von| von Moltke to his Mother and his 
Mottke. With a Map and Portrait.| Brothers. Portraits and Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. | 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


Harpers Chicago and the World’s Fair. 


The Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official Sour 
and Approved by the Department of Publicity and’ Promotion of th 
World’s Columbian Exposition. By JULIAN RALPH, Author of “On 
Canada’s Frontier,” etc. With Seventy-three Full-page Illustrations. 
pp. xi., 244. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 oo. 


The Danube, 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated 


by the Author and ALFRED PARSONS. pp. xiv., 329. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


A choice, engaging, picturesque panorama in words and drawings of a great 
historic river, from a point near its source through its entire length until it is lost in 
a great sea.—Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. : 

The chronicle is always lively and poetic; it has its due share of American fun, 
and the voyagers never seem to lose their temper, although good-fortune was not 
always theirs. ‘This cheery spirit never flags. It renders “ From the Black Forest 
to the Black Sea” a thoroughly enjoyable companion for its own sake, as much as 
for the landscapes of peculiarly peaceful scenery which are disclosed.—Philade/phia 
Ledger. 
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An Earthly Paragon. 


A Novel. By EVA WILDER McGLAsson, Author of “ Diana’s Livery.” 
Illustrated by F. V. DU MOND. pp. vi., 207. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Arrests and holds attention by the keen, incisive quality of its depiction of char- 
.cter, by the manner in which the development of individual traits under the stress 
f peculiar conditions is definitely indicated, by the spontaneous vein of humor that 

runs through the whole narrative, and by the dignity, flexibility, and warmth of 
coloring manifested in the style.-—Boston Beacon. 


Harpers Young People Series. Latest /ssues: 
The Midnight Warning, 
And Other Stories. By E.H. HOUSE. pp. viii., 299. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
The Moon Prince, 
And Other Nabobs. By RICHARD KENDALL MUNKITTRICK, Author 


of “Farming.” Illustrated. pp. x., 340. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” etc. Twelve De- 


tective Stories. pp. vi. 307. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 50. 
Very well written and extremely entertaining.— Christian Union, N.Y. 


Fascinating reading to all minds interested in the processes of analysis and 
deduction.—Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Desire of Beauty: 
Being Indications for A¢sthetic Culture. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “Art and Criticism,” “ Spanish-American Republics,” etc. pp. iv., 
178. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


William Black's Novels. 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
go cents each. Latest Jssues : 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART.—MACLEOD OF DARE.—GREEN PASTURES 
AND PICCADILLY.—THE MAID OF KILLEENA, ETC.—THREE FEATHERS.—MADCAP 
VIOLET. Other volumes to follow. 


Children : 


Their Models and Critics. By AURETTA ROYS ALDRICH. pp. vi., 158. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Will be found full of valuable suggestions to mothers for the moral training and 
the thoughtful discipline of children generally. It is a mother’s book for mothers, 
and is sweet in spirit, large in aim, and its teachings are based on patience, sym- 
pathy, and gentleness. It is gracefully frank in literary style, and should be read 
and pondered carefully by all having charge of children in their tenderer years.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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The West from a Car-Window. 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of “ Van Bibber and Others,” etc. 
Illustrated. pp. vili., 243. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Mr. Davis has a keen eye and a shrewd apprehension of values, and his obse: 
vations go much deeper than the surface. He has, too, a terse, sometimes almos: 
an epigrammatic way of putting things. —Zvangelist, N. Y. 
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i “The Foundations of Rhetoric. 

4 By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Author of “The Principles of Rhetoric, 
i 5 | “Our English,” etc. pp. ix., 337. 12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

| H The object of “ The Foundations of Rhetoric” is to train young people who have 
iM mastered the elementary principles of writing to say in written language correctly, 
a clearly, and effectively what they have to say. , 


The Great Shadow. 





nh By A. CONAN DOoyLe, Author of “Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.” 
me)! pp. iv., 218. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

if : A Scotch-English story of the time when the terror of the first Napoleon was as 
3 hy a great shadow lying across the land and darkening the lives of half the people in 
A Oh Europe. It is a charming tale, exquisitely told. 





Harper’s Black and White Series. Mew Volumes: 


Seen from the Saddle. 
By IsA CARRINGTON CABELL. With an Illustration. pp. vi., 161. 
32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. ; 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. 

By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Illustrated. pp. viii, 119. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 

A Family Canoe Trip. 

By FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. Illustrated. pp. 144. 32mo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 














Time's Revenges. 
A Novel. By DaAvip CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ First Person 
mee Singular,” ‘‘ The Weaker Vessel,” etc. pp. il., 392. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
| i mental, $1 25. (Nearly Ready.) 


nS | Field-Farings: 
a i A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH 


Ais WILLIAMS. pp. vi., 242. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
By Gilt Top, $1 oo. 
i Not often does one come upon a book dealing with out-door life so entirely self- 


flavored and so persistently stimulating to the fancy.—Aoston Beacon. 

In these short but delicately fine sketches the writer proves herself a close, 
tender observer of the moods and ways of nature, but something more withal, one 
4 with the poet’s soul, who interprets the world’s external phenomena as symbol as 
well as science, and who has in a high degree the literary touch.— Hartford Courant. 
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Harper's American Essayists. 


Americanisms and Briticisms, With As We Were Saying. By Cuar.es Dup- 


Other Essays on Other Isms. By -LeEY WARNER. With Portrait, and I]lus- 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Portrait. trations. $1 oo. 
$I OO. 


Criticism and Fiction. By WitL1AM DEAN 
From the Books of Laurence Hutton. HoweELts. With Portrait. $1 oo. 


eB gg } 
WER See. es ae | Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas Went- 


From the Easy Chair. By Grorce WILL- WORTH HIGGINSON. With Portrait, 
1AM Curtis. With Portrait. $1 oo. $1 00. 































*The Principles of Ethics. 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Author of “ Metaphysics,” “Introduction to 
Psychological Theory,” “ Philosophy of Theism,” etc. pp. xv., 309. 8vo, i 
Cloth, $1 75. 





‘The entire discussion indicates a strong grasp of fundamental principles, and a 
refreshing good sense in their application. ‘The style is strong, neat, and lucid.— 
IVatchman, Boston. 

Shows uncommon clearness, penetration, and breadth of outlook, along with a et. ae 
certain practical good sense which keeps the writer from being tricked by mere 
words.—Advance, Chicago. 





This is a grand book, written by a clear-headed, scholarly, earnest man on a ' 
very practical subject.—£piscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 5 t 
ui 
ipa 


Thomas Carlyle. 
By JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., M.A. pp. viii., 257. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. i 
In the “ English Men of Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be 
sent by the publishers on application. 





LATEST ISSUES: 
728. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By| 722. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 


a i 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 

















Mrs. ALICK MACLEOD. 50 cents. | Other Stories. By WALTER Be- 
727. An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. 50 SOt: 9? Quem. 
cents. 722. A Transplanted Rose. A Story of 
726. The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. New York Society. By Mrs. JouNn 
By W. D. HowELts. 75 cents. SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 
725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 721. A Charge for France, and Other 
Novel. By ALAN MurR. 50 cents. Stories. By Joun HeEarp, Jun. 
724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. Swe Fpetrations. .. go seat. 


By Avery Macatpine. Illustrat-| 720. The Blacksmith of Voe. A Novel. 
ed. 50 cents. | By Pau CusHING. 50 cents. 


PustisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CB” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC 








BY 


ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, 


Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University, 








12mo, Cloth, 337 Pages, Price, $1 00. By Mail, $1 10 


For practical purposes there is no better definition of a good style than * 
Swift’s Proper Words in Proper Places. 4 
Differ as good writers may in other respects, they are all distinguished 
by the judicious choice and the skilful placing of words. They all aim (1) to : 
use no word that is not established as a part of the language, in the sense in 
which they use it; and no word that does not say what they wish it to say 
) so clearly as to be understood at once, and either so strongly as to command 
fs " attention or so agreeably as to win attention ; (2) to put every word in the 
2 place fixed for it by the idioms of the language, and by the principles which 
govern communication between man and man—the places which give the 
word its exact value in itself and in its relations with other words; and (3) 
to use no more words than are necessary to effect the purpose in hand. If it 
be true that these simple principles underlie all good writing, they may 
properly be called ‘“ The Foundations of Rhetoric.” 

To help young writers to master these principles is the object of the fol- 
lowing pages. They are especially intended for those who have had some 
practice in writing, but who have not yet learned to express themselves well. 

The introduction sets forth as simply, clearly, and compactly as possible 
the leading, facts of English grammar, including definitions of technical 
terms. 

The body of the book is in three parts. Part I., which treats of words, is 
+ divided into two books. In Book I., proper and improper expressions, ar- 
a} ranged for convenience in classes that correspond to the several parts of 

t 


i! 
} Professor HILL in his Preface says: 
i 





\% i speech, are set side by side. In Book II., questions of choice between 
Hl 4) words equally proper are considered. Part II., which treats of sentences, is 
ah divided into two books. In Book I., good and bad sentences, arranged for 
it \ convenience in chapters that correspond to the five important qualities of 


style, are set side by side. In Book II., questions of choice between sen- : 
tences equally proper are considered. Part III., treats of Paragraphs. 





“The Foundations of Rhetoric” may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1 10 per copy. : 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PuBLISHERs, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Limited Fapan Proof Edition. 





A Mirror of Fair Women 


The Most Sumptuous Art-book of the Year 





A Mirror of Fair Women, by THEODORE CHILD, is in 
every respect a work of rare excellence and beauty—admirable 
alike in conception and execution, and thoroughly artistic, enter- 
taining, and instructive. The illustrations are reproductions of 
many of the most famous paintings of the old masters, repre- 
senting the various types of womanly beauty and perfection at 
different periods of the world’s history, and the ideals of female 
loveliness as conceived by the greatest of medizval and modern 
artists. Among the paintings thus reproduced are works of Titian, 
Rubens, Fra Lippo Lippi, Roger Van der Weyden, Watteau, Quen- 
tin Metsys, and many others equally renowned. 

Every plate is a masterpiece, hand-printed by expert proof- 
plate printers, on paper made at the Imperial factories of Japan. 

The literary features of the work are in Keeping with its 
artistic excellence. It is not only a history of art in its connec- 
tion with the delineation of types and ideals of female beauty, 
but it embraces a series of sketches and studies of women cel- 
ebrated in history and fable. 

The text is printed on the finest quality of heavy-coated plate 
paper, manufactured expressly for this edition, and is richly or- 
namented in strict harmony with the character of the Work. 

The book will be issued in sections, each containing seven 
full-page Japan proof plates, besides the text. Each section will 
be enclosed in a handsome portfolio. 

Early subscribers will have the advantage of procuring the 
work at. the original published price. The right is reserved to 
increase this price to new subscribers at any time without pre- 
vious notice, and to decline new subscriptions. 

For particulars, etc., address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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A PAGE OF DICTIONARIES. 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 
A New Latin Dictionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund's Latin-German 
Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREws, LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part 
Re-written by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 2030 pages 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia, $10 oo. 

Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools. 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. 1200 pages. Large 
8vo, Cloth, $5 50; Sheep, $6 oo. ; 

Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. 
An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. 952 pages. Small 
4to, Half Leather, $2 00, 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Revised and Enlarged. 
A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and Ron- 
ERT ScoTt, D.D., with the Co-operation of HENRY DRISLER, Jay Professor of Greek 
in Columbia College. 1800 pages. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented 
throughout. 4to, Sheep, $10 oo. 

Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate Greek Lexicon. 
An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Seventh Edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 910 pages. Small 4to, Cloth, $3 50; Linen, 
$3 75; Sheep, $4 00. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Abridged. 
A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. With an 
Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names, prepared by the Rev. JAMES M. WHi- 
TON, Ph.D. 832 pages. Small 4to, Half Leather, $1 25. 

Anthon’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, for the Use of Schools. 1260 pages 
Small 4to, Sheep, $2 50. 

Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. (2evised Edition.) 
A Homeric Dictionary: for Use in Schools and Colleges. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. GEORG AUTENRIETH, by ROBERT P. KEEP, Ph.D. 360 pages. Illustrated 
by many Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 Io. 

Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. 
A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., and 
THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 754 pages 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 oo. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explana- 
tory. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 1250 pages.. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $5 00 ; 
Half Roan, $6 50; Sheep, $6 50. 

Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi 
Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and Enlarged . JosepH Henry THAYER, D.D. 
746 pages. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; Sheep, $6 50. 

The Student’s Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 
A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. SKEAT, M.A. 625 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 
An English-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. YONGE. With Many New Articles,an Appen- 
dix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. Edited by ‘HENRY DRis- 
LER, LL.D. goo pages. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4 50. 


CS” Z/ ordered sent by mail, ten per cent. should be added to the above prices, for postage. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
FORTY-NINTH YEAR. NEW BOOKS. 


Enlarged Two-thirds in the Past Three Years. 


eee ee Pras. The Old English Dramatists. 
A book of delightful lectures by ames Russell 
The Church m AMV, | Lowel, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Professor 


in Harvard University. Uniform with Riverside 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWS-MAGAZINE. Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


—- Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


«7 Lavaverte Pasce, Bow Vous. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by George £.* 
Woodberry, Professor of Literature in Columbia 
= 1 W k| College. Centenary Edition. From new plates, 

The epresentative ee y and more nearly complete and every way desirable 
OF THE than any library edition of Shelley heretofore pub- 

lished. With a new portrait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 


Protestant Episcopal Church.) *"«.* 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


By Far the Largest, with by Far the Largest Circula- By A dolfo Lanctani, author of ** Ancient Rome in 
: tion, of Any Episcopal Weekly. the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giving the re- 
sults of archzological researches relating to the 
first five centuries of the Christian era, and the 
THE CHURCHMAN is specially intended for transformation of the Rome of the Caesars into the 
he use of members of the Protestant Episcopal | Capital of Christendom. With numerous illustra- 
but all who care for the reunion of Christen- } tions. In Roman binding, with a slip cover. 1 

{ the great subject of Christian Unity will | vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


much of absorbing interest. | Uncle Remus and His Friends. 





A new and concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Remus” 
stories, songs, and ballads, by Foe? Chandler Harris. 
With 12 excellent fu'l-page illustrations by A. B. 


Subscription price, one year, - - - $3.50 
To Clergymen, - - - - 3.00 
Single Copies, - - - -I0 } 





Six Weeks’ Trial Trip, - ‘ Frost. I2mo, $1. 59. 


‘The Chosen Valley. 


| A very interesting novel of Western life and ex 
perience, by Mary Hallock Foote, author of *‘ John 
Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘‘ Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


| 

| 

| 

: ° sg: 

| Historical and Political Essays. 
| Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, Morris, 
and important political subjects, by /Zenry Cadot 
Lodge, author of ‘‘Studies in History,” and of 
| ‘*George Washington,” ‘*‘ Alexander Hamilton,” 
and ‘* Daniel Webster,” in the American Statesmen 
x | Series. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


as The Review of *| 
HY ha “The choy ion & | Prose Idyls. 
Reviews reached an in- A tasteful little volume of brief essays, full of en- 


‘ ternational circulation of about < gaging fancies which might have been clothed in 
© | verse, but are presented in delicate prose, by Yohn 


250,000 and an American circum ; : | Albee. Artistically printed. 16mo, $1.25. 
lation of nearly 100,000 copies * | The Story of Mary Washington. 


in twenty months ? | A book of new and very interesting inloomation 

a rarh i i ee m , §&| about the mother of Washington, by A/ary Virginia 

Read It and you W ill know. 3 Terhune (‘‘ Marion Harland’”’), With a portrait 
Sample copy 10 cents (stamps). * | and eight illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Aladdin in London. 
25 CTS. A NUMBER. $2.50 A YEAR. & i. ; ot i 
A story of marvel, magic, and the powers of a mys- 


|. terious ring, by Fergus HHume, author of the very 
THE EVIEWs EVIEWS 3° | popular story, ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’” 


16mo, $1.25. 


XK SOX SCH BEM SOME oe 





e | 


13 Astor Place, N. Y. % Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


‘ yo | 
* It ‘Pe s agents to canvass. Write us. % | HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
SETEEGTOTOCTOCLOCTSTOSLSTOLST OT 6m 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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POPULAR BOOKS 
Published by HUNT & EATON. 
MEXICO IN TRANSITION. 


By Witutam Butier, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 


An inside view of the internal condition of “ our nearest neighbor,” 


and-death struggle for political and religious liberty in Mexico has grave lessons for all loyal Americans. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


Religion for the Times. 
$y Lucien Crark, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. ' 
This book presents the Christian religion as the specific relief 
for all the ills of our modern life. It is written in a clear and 
convincing style, and is reassuring reading for young men. 


The Bishop’s Conversion. 
By ELten BLackMAR Maxwe ut (of Lucknow). 1 vol.,12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

A woman who has seen it all, and bears in her own life the 
scars of the battle with heathendom, has written this story to 
vindicate the missionaries of India from the accusation of sloth, 
unglorious ease, and the decline of heroism. It is a work of 
fascinating interest and convincing power. 





By W. J. Dawson, 
cents. 


Seven essays upon literature and life discussing proble 


Quest and Vision. 
editor of The Young Man. 1 vol, 121 


by an experienced observer. His exposition of the life 


ms 


intense interest in the brilliant style for which the author i 
famous in England and America. 


The Church of To-Morrow. 


By W. J. Dawson. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


The author is still young and imbued with the intense hi 


feeling of our times. 


His opinions are suggestive and e xpress 


with courage and ability. “ The Socialism of Jesus ” and ‘ 


Democratic Christ ” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Stories from Indian Wigwams. 


By Ecerton R. Younc fof the mission to the Cree and Salteaux Indians). 


are characteristic essays in this volum 


12m, illustrated. 


Dr. Young took down these stirring tales as he heard them around wigwam fires in the course of long life in Northwest 


Canada. They are’redolent of the forest. 


The Knight that Smote the Dragon. 


A Life of John B. Gough for Young People. By Epwarp A. Ranp. 


12m0, illustrated, 90 cents. 


The life of John B. Gough will never lose its force as an argument for temperance. This is a dramatic portrayal of its lights 


and shadows. 


Miss Millie’s Trying. 


By Mary E. Bamrorp. 1 vol., 12mo, 90 cents. 


A narrative of the checkered experiences of two maiden sisters, left land- Foor, who 
alt 


ship comes in. 


A charming study of young-womanhood, very life- like i in its 


emnating 


caper themselves by their pens until their 


smiles and tears. 


For a full catalogue (100 pages) of works in history, travel, science, ‘theology, and fiction, address 


HUNT & EATON, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


” 


y”’ during the War is now entirely out of 
nial ond the ben loi been destroyed. 


Harper’ Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, in addi- 
tion to being the best history, it contains all the illustrations of 
material value which appeared in ‘“ Harper’s Weekly” from 
1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” 
1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, cloth, $16; Half Moroc- 
co, $22; Full Morocco, elegant, $30. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYTIENTS. 


Illustrated Circular Free. 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, Chicago. 
LES MISERABLES, 


AMagnificently Illustrated Edition of Hugo’s Masterpiece | 


Superbly illustrated édition de luxe. In FIVE LARGE 


Octavo Volumes. Half Morocco, Gilt Top, $30; Full Morocco, 


Gilt Edges, $40. 
Easy Payments. Send for illustrated Circular. 
‘No English edition that we have ever seen will compare for 
a moment with this edition of this famous classic—a noble octavo, 
the paper, ink, and binding of which fulfil all the conditions that 
go to es making of a good book ; while the illustrations, of which 


there are four hundred, large and small, reflect with singular | 


fidelity the spirit of the text they elucidate. They are from de- 
signs by the best French artists—such men as De Neuville, 
Bayard, Morin, and Valnay, whose drawings have been inter- 


preted by artists of equal eminence as in the reproductive process | 


of engraving.” —V. ¥. Mail and E xpress. 


maseen BROS., Publishers, 185 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 





A book like the Franklin 
Square Song Collection 
has really been a long-felt 
want in many thousand 





homes. To get the music 
of old popular songs is 
often difficult and always 
expensive, but both of 
these drawbacks are here 
overcome, for this Collec- 
tion has in each Num- 
ber 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred 
and secular, at a price 
ridiculously low. For the 
mass of the people it is 
the most useful work that 
has ever been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers, and that it will have 
a large sale is beyond a 
| doubt.—San an Francisco Post. 


Full Contents of the § Several N Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of favorite Songs, will be sent on 
application, by letter or postal card, to 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Narper & Brothers, New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


. . 
The International Humor Series. 
th elegant, crown 8vo, per vol., $1.25. 
Each volume is well and copiously illustrated; in many cases artists of the nationalities of the literatures represented illus- 


the volumes. To each volume is prefixed an introduction critically disengaging and marking the qualities and phases of 
sational humor dealt with; and to each is appended notes, biographical and explanatory. 


THE HUMOR.OF FRANCE. 


inslated, with an introduction and notes, by ELIZABETH LEE. Withnumerous illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. 


THE HUMOR OF GERMANY. THE HUMOR OF ITALY. 


lranslated, with an introduction and notes, by HANs | Translated, with an introduction and notes, by A. 
MULLER-CASENOV. With numerous illustrations WERNER. With 50 illustrations, and a frontis- 
by C. E. Brock. piece by Arturo Faldi. 

To be followed by volumes representative of England, Scotland, Ireland, China, Japan, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Russia, 


1 America. 
Tales of Adventure and Stories of Travel 
if Fifty Years Ago. Edited by Joseph Cundall. Illustrated with 20 plates after Stothard, Turner, etc., 
from ‘* The Annuals.” 8vo, $3.75. 


These tales have been gleaned from the ‘‘ Annuals’ which were so much the rage fifty and sixty years ago, and are by such 
riters as Coleridge, Scott, Roscoe, Dickens, Byron, Thackeray, etc., etc. 


A Handbook of Architectural Styles. 


anslated from the German of A. Rosengarten, by W. COLLETT-SANDERS, A new edition, with 639 illus- 
trations. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘It is sufficiently minute and exact to be valuable as a handbook to the professional student; but it is at the same time so 
ree from burdensome technicalities that it will interest non-professional readers.’’— PREFACE. 


The Tragedy of the Cesars. 
\ Study of the characters of the Caesars of the Julian and Claudian Houses. By S. BARING-GouLD, M.A. 
Profusely illustrated with portraits and full-page plates. 2 volumes, royal 8vo, $7.50. 
A brilliant and vivid picture of the Casars and their times. 


4 . . . 
Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition. 

By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F. R. L. S., President of the Gypsy-Lore Society, etc. With many 
illustrations, and copiously decorated with head and tail pieces by the author, illustrative of Etruscan Art. 
Small 4to, $5.50. 

No one has studied this subject more carefully than the author of this volume, who was led into it by his researches in Gypsy- 
re. Many strange facts and striking conclusions are detailed here for the first time, and the work is of the highest value. ft is 
uniform with Mr. Leland’s previous volume, ‘‘ Gypsy Sorcery.” 


Anacreon. 


The Greek text, with Thomas Stanley's translation. To which is added an appendix of metrical renderings 
by various hands. Edited by A. H. Bullen. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Feap gto. Limited edi- 
tion, set, $7.50. 

A beautiful volume, with fine renderings of the famous odes of this old poet, illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, whose illustra- 
tions of odes of Horace, recently issued in ‘‘ ScrisNER’s MAGAZINB,”’ were so successful. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Bard of the Dimbovitza. 


Roumanian Folk Songs, collected from the peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. Translated by Carmen Sylva 
and Alma Strettell, With an Introduction by Carmen Sylva. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75. 
‘The strange and beautiful songs seem a real treasure-trove, a valuable addition to the literature of the world.””-—PreErace. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 


New revised and enlarged edition. With the addition of the Characters and other Miscellanies. Six portraits. 
3 vols., 8vo, $7. 50. 

‘‘ This is certainly a most excellent and desirable edition of Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters and Characters,’ the best, indeed, in 
many respects, that we have seen. It includes all that was published by Lord Mahon in his four-volume edition of 1845, together 
with the ‘omitted passages’ in the letters to the Bishop of Waterford and to Chesterfield’s son, which were supplied in the supple- 
mental volume in 1853, and now first — in their proper places. The only omission is that of the letters written prior to 1739, 
ind a few others, for the reason that they were addressed to a mere child and ‘contain merely elementary instruction.’ ”’—W. Y. 


lndependent. Z 
Sacharissa : 
Some account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By JuLIA CARTWRIGHT 


(Mrs. Henry Ady). With portrait after Vandyke. Demy 8vo, $3.75. 
A brilliant picture of society and court life in the time of Charles II. 








*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. New Catalogue 
f ‘Musical Books” ready, also new Rare Book Catalogue ready, also General Catalogue of Importations, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


In 1893 will enter its YEAR OF JUBILEE, 
hence a retrospective glance at its history may be now appropriately taken. 
In establishing this magazine its founder sought to present in convenient 
form a history of the world’s progress, by selecting from the whole wide field 
of European Periodical Literature, the best articles by the most eminent 
writers in every department, Biography, History, Literature, Travels, Science, 
Politics, Art, Criticism, in a word, “de omntbus rebus,” including Fiction 
and Poetry. : 

The plan thus originally proposed has been faithfully followed during the 
forty-nine years of its existence, with what measure of success the uniformly 
high character of the articles presented to its readers for 2530 Consecutive 
Weeks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 











A.D. 1844. “TI have never seen any similar publication of equal merit.” —Gaorce Ticknor, August, 1844. 
A.D. 1869. “Still as fresh, as racy, as enchanting, and full to the brim of scientific value, as when it rejoiced 
in its first year.” — ALFRED B. Street, in Aléany Evening Journal, Nov., 1809. 


A.D. 1892. “‘ Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best thought, rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of The Living Age.” —THE PRESBYTERIAN, Philadelphia, 
13th April, 1892. 


In the coming year THE LIVING AGE will continue to be 
THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 


Fiction will still occupy its accustomed place in the magazine and the exquisite short stories 
which appear in every number and which have been so well received during the past year will 
remain a prominent feature of this department. 

OBSERVE! Tue Livinc AGE is a Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, thus pre- 
senting a mass of matter 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
by any other publication in the country. 
The Boston TRANSCRIPT of Sept. 3, 1892, says of THE LIVING AGE: “Wo well-ordered 
and intelligent household should be without this publication.” 
That every such household may be induced to subscribe for the magazine, extend its 
sphere of usefulness and double its circulation during the coming year, the publishers make 
the following 


OFFER EQUAL TO THE BEST EVER PRESENTED 
for the consideration of an intelligent and cultured class of American readers, vz. : 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, One Year, Postpaid, - - - $8.00 
$13.00 } RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE U.S. OF AMERICA, - - aul For $8.50 
This splendid offer ts open to al! subscribers, old and new alike, 
““RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,” 
by Joun Crark Rippatu, LL.D., author of the “History of the World,” etc., has received the emphatic 
endorsement of leading educators and of the press of America. 
Prof. M. J. Wxrtney, Houghton, Mich., says;‘* Your history of the United States is the best work upon the 
subject that has ever come under my observation. The historical charts alone are worth the price of the book. 
on. Epmuxp H. Bennett, Professor of Law, Boston University, says, “‘ Ridpath’s History combines many 


new aud valuable features, and is written in a graphic and vivid style. I regard it as the most valuable history of 
our country yet published.” 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which by the addition of new matter appearing in no previous 
edition, will bring the history down to the present time. It will be printed in bold, clear 
type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Oc- 
tavo volume of over 800 pages. 


For two New Subscribers. We will send Rippatn’s History free to anyone sending us two new sub- 
scribers to The Living Age, and the subscription price, $16.00. 

No one should delay in taking advantage of the remarkable opportunity here presented to become the possessor of 
a copy of this valuable history at the nominal price of 50 cents. Send for descriptive circulars. 


The prices given in the above “‘Orrers” include postage on Tue Livinc AGE only. The book must be 
sent at the subscriber's expense. 

Tue Livinc AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

1@— TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1893, remitting before Jan. 1, will 
be sent satis the two October issues containing a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, evtit/ed PROFIT AND Loss, and also the numbers of .1892 pub- 
lished after the receipt of their subscriptions. : 

2G The publishers continue their popular clubbing arrangements whereby one or more 
other periodicals may be obtained at greatly reduced prices. P 

2@ Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describing the history will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE I5 cents each. 


Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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‘For enlightened owners of ppotene and woodlands this jour- THE ARTA MATER Hf costs $4 a year. “ Ha 4 
s invaluable."—M. ¥. Tribune Monthly,” ** Razar,” and ** Weekly” are also each 
year. y sending now to Mon e Marks. Publisher: of 
| THE ART AMATEUR, 23 Union Square, New York, 
you get this * best a omg art magazine” and either 


a Mes. RODENT net aes 
¢é Thus Number Contains Tore Color Plats. 

| A JO FO RE HO : Vol. 25. ares 
LANDSCAPE. ARTA ORESTRYY | THE 


Filled every week with original, entertaining, and ARTAMATEUR, 


ct information from the best American and Euro- | 
an authorities about trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruits; | DEVOTED TO 
eautifying of home-grounds, roadsides, and parks; | _ART IN THE 
reservation of forests and of natural scenery, to- | 
her with vigorous editorial treatment of topics with 
its field and illustrations of the highest artistic finish. 

















In 
“The foremost journal of its class.’""—Boston Herald. “A 
cay ital specimen of pure literature.” —J. Y _Journal of Commerce. | 
rhe arbiter in matters of rural taste.”’—Boston Transcript. 
Faultless in ma ake-up.”’—PAila. Press. “ Tilustrations of rare 
excellence Buffalo Courier. “‘ Edited es signal ability.” 

Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 


t=” Special Clubbing Offer for 1893: 
Harper’s Magazine and a new sub- | 
scription to Garden and Forest, $6.00. 








Specimen copy of Garden and Forest and net clubbing rates 
with other periodicals sent free on application. | 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., | ,,For ferther particulars concerning the abore oer, ad 


dress uare, New York, 


Tribune _ Building, | New vy York. See also advertisement at the back of this Magazine. 


Foreign Photographs 





from the 


Paintings of the Old Masters. 


Direct Importations 


from Rome, Fiorence, Venice, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Paris, 
Vienna, London, etc., etc., etc. 


Braun’s Carbon Photographs. 


C. H. Dunton and Co., 136 Boylston St., - = = = Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue of 10,000 subjects mailed for 1o cts. in stamps. 
_RAPHAEL, marry Rome. e P 


¢ WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN? 


If you will send us the name and address of any baby born since 1885, and a 
Postage stamp, we will mail that child a copy of “Our Litrie Ones and 
Taz Norsery,”’ the most beautiful magazine in the world for young people. 


Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


KEEP BOOKS F250 ters 
Entry Ledger. A Ledger io A magazine for the study of 
ce of & full set of books. Convenient forme for all entries. Easily ap- the German Language and 
pl lied, simple, saves time. West's Self-proving Balance locates every Li euaé 
error. Sead three two-cent stamps for illustrated 16-page pamphlet. iterature, is highly ts va 











_ WOLCOTT & WEST, SYRACUSE. N. Vv mended by college profess- 


ors and the press as “the 
| best effort yet made to assist the student of German, and to 
interest him in his pursuit.” Its BeGinners’ Corner fur- 
nishes every year a complete and interesting course in German 
Grammar. $e a year. Sample copies free. P.O. Box 151, 
Manchester, N. H. 
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GOLOWIA SmITH OF THE PRESIDENTION ELECTION 
= ime evweee 








LEONARD Scott PuBLICATION Co., 
231 Broadway, New York. 








CENTURY 


A MONTHLY REVIEW 
wens o wee 


ae 


TSS som See indispensable ne- 
cessities for cultured 


readers, containing the 








most interesting and im- 








portant contributions to periodical literature. These Re- 
views are edited with two great ideas: of presenting the 


best articles by the best living authors, and of being, in 





every sense, up with the times. Their contributors number 


FOUR GREAT REVIEWS. 


the foremost men and women of the day, writers actively 























engaged in the world’s work, who bring wide experience and 
authoritative thought fo the solution of practical current 


problems. No other group of periodicals is so thoroughly 














Sp amas woe of oan Oto in touch with current 








rma ‘| questions. Nor can one 


CONTEMPORARY A 
REVIEW who wishes the best af- 


sees et ford to be without them. 


Serramsan, 1892. 
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three, $12.00; all four, $16.00. 
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NOW BREADY—THE JANUARY PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


T he best Journal for Ladies and Families, containing the latest and bese 
hions; profusely illustrated; a mammoth colored supplement of fashions; numerous 
complete stories of absorbing interest; and the continuations of the new and 
original serial stories, entitled 
«FOR ROY’S SAKE” and ‘‘NOT IN HIS SPHERE”; 
I ies New Music, Embroidery Designs,etc. The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
price, 30 Cents. Yearly, $4.00, including the Christmas number, All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


4 NEW NOVELS 15 Gents. 


All complete in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 
Family ee Mtonthiy. 
ealers, and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY” 2,205 aus UREtoay 


Subscriptions received for any Periodival, foreign or pe dementic, 


=" BOOK BOOK F 
Sense” 


The Housewife Common Sense Cook Book is 8 x 12 inches in size, with illuminated 
cover, and contains all of the important recipes by standard authorities that have 
appeared in The Housewife during the 8 years of its publication, by the following 
authorities: 





ULIET CORSON ELIZA R. PARKER 
ALICE C NDEN MARIA PARLOA EUNICE CAREW 
KATHARINE WINSHIP Mrs. R. T. RORER Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN 
coma STEW eo WHEELER REBECCA WHEELER ANNA A. CAMERON 
OLIVE CHESN CARRIE M. OGILVIE H. MARIA GEORGE 
CARRIE MAy ‘ASHTON M. J. ASHTON SARAH SEDGEWICK 
and many others. 
A Monthly Journal | Raclnaivety 
for Ladies, 24 to 32 Pages, Bound 
in an Artistic Cover, Handsomely 
Illustrated, Fiction, Fashion, 
Flowers, Fancy Work, Home 
Decorations Art Needle Work, 
Cooking Housekeeping, Care of 
} Children, Chatbox, &c. 
In short, vanptins vertaining to Woman’s Work and Woman’s Pleasure, treated 
by such writers as rant HARLAND, ABBIE M. GANNETT, VIRGINIA TOWNSEND, 
MARY LOWE DICKINSON, CORA STUART WHEELER, MARY A. DENISON, MARY KYLE 
DALLAS, DINAH STURGES, ELIZABETH STEWART PHELPS, FLORENCE PERCY MATH- 
ESON, ROSE HARTWICK THORPE, HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, and many 
others. Every department in charge of a special editor. Every article contributed 
expressly for The lousewife by the best talent obtainable. 
50 Centsa Year. 5 CentsaCopy. For sale on all news stands. 
SPECIAL OPFER.—Any Lady who appreciates a paper devoted solely to the 
] interests of her own true sphere—the home—can have such a paper, The Housewife, 
sent to her address 


Three Months on Trial for Only 10 Cents. 
anuary, February and March, and receive The House wife Common Sense Cook 
300k above illustrated and ‘described Free and Postpaid as a Premium by 

mentioning this magazine and sending 10c. (stamps or silver) to pay cost of postage 
and mailing, to the publishers. 


The Housewife Publishing Co., 81 Warren Street, New York. 


Basily and quickly taught by the 
OUR OFFER. WHIST 
9) Bubier's Popular Electrician | Oc. AMES WHIST LESSON CARDS 


An illustrated monthly journal for 


AN 


aN 








the amateur, experimenter and publle, or while playing the game. Correct play of each card 


”? . 

VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK shown on its face. <A fine pack of cards and full 
of ELECTRICITY. B — bag tg 50 C. 
Nilustrations. 120 about 

Electric Bells, Batteries, ~ Son Railways, 


“BURIER PUB. CO. LYNN, MASS.” H. H. CARTER & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


instruction in the American Leads system for 75 cts. 

















well done, with good “etude, PLAYS lub and LA <-> 
BOOK- BINDING for 60c. Scribner's, Harper's '? S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago 

and Century. _ oe 
CHAS, pe LD & CO., Periodical Agency, 


5 Washington St., Chicago, Hl. HARPER’S CATA LOGUE, 


ot tations and > inti is ray ¢ > — 
BAKE See = PLAYS A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to 
CATALOGUES FREE. , any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


| NEW YORK CITY (continued). 





The Reed School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Twenty-ninth year. 
6, 8, 10 East 53d Street. 


The Misses Graham 


Successors to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Established in 1816. 


63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Comstock School. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 


32 West soth Street. 


Madame da Silva. 

School for Girls. French the language of the school and the 
family. 24 West 38th Street. 
The Misses Wreaks. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, with Kindergarten. Cir- 
culars on application. 20 «Kast 74th Street. — 


Miss Chisholm. — b | 


School for Girls. 
Miss Spence's s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


15 East 65th Street. 


6 West 48th Street. 





Mademoiselle Veltin. 

School for Girls. Kindergarten conducted entirely in French. 
Fire-proof building will be ready in November at 160-162 West 
74th Street. 

175 W est 734 Street. 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner. 
Home School for Girls. Mrs. Gardner, author of ‘ History in 
Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Avenue. 


New York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Junior, Academic. Certificate admits to the leading 
Colleges for Women. 
Rev. Atrrep C. Ror, Principal. 


233 Lenox Avenue. 


The New York School of Applied Design 
for Women offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the Architectural Depart- 
ment. Catalogue free. For further information apply to 

Miss Eten J. Ponp, Secretary, 








200 West 23dStreet. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 
Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. 
Duptey Buck, Pres.; Atsert Ross Parsons, Vice-Pres. ; 
H. W. Greene, Sec’y & Treas. 
19 and 21 East r4th Street. 





The New York Business College, 


125th Street, New York, N. Y., for the practical education of 
Merchants, Financiers, and Business Men, is now open for ex- 
amination and enrolment of students. 

Academic and professional courses. Instruction in Book-keep- 
ing, Banking, Insurance, Commission, Real Estate, &c.; Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, Telegraphy, &c.; Commercial Law 
and History, Civics, Political Economy, &c.; Arithmetic, Bus- 
—_ Writing, Spelling, Drawing, Geography, Correspondence, 

Grammar, odern Languages, &c. Terms reasonable. Situa- 
tion Tarnished competent students without charge. Business 
houses promptly supplied with well-trained clerks. The School 
is not a university. Nor is it a gymnasium. It is a thasough 
academy. It is a live American business school, affordi to 
both sexes complete preparation for a successful start in a fife. 

Address, for circulars, 

Crement C. Gaines, A.B., B.L., Principal, 

2085 Seventh Avenue. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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The American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, P; resi 
dent; Evucene W. Pressrey, Director. Examinations at 
time. Classes beginning monthly. Percy West, Bus. Mc 

| The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th St 


any 


The ‘Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn). 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Stree: 


eel 








NEW YORK, 


St. John’s Military School. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntincton, S.T.D., LL.D., Pres. 
| Wm. Verseck, Superintendent. 
ist Lieut. W. P. BurnuaAM, 6th Inf., U.S.A., Commandant 
MANLivs. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute. 
Mrs. C, P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. ‘Tenth year began September 19, 1892. 
429 Classon Avenue, corner Quincy Street, Brook.yn. 





New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J. Wricut, B.S., A.M., President. 
CorRNWALL-ON-Hupson 


Eastman | Business College. 


Open all the year. A live school for the training of live bus- 
iness men. Persons of both sexes taught to earn a living and 
carefully prepared for honorable positions. ‘Thorough instruction 
in Book-keeping. Banking, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Cor 
respondence, Arithmetic, etc. ‘Telegraphing, Stenography, Type- 
writing, etc. Business men supplied with competent assistants 0: 
short notice. No charge for situations furnished. ‘Terms reason- 
able. ‘lime short. For information, address 

CarrinGcTon GAINES, President, 





PouGHKEEPsir. 








Riverview Academy. 

7th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
cademies, and Business. Military Organization. 

Bisses & AMEN, Principals. 





POUGHKEEPSIE. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. Bound 
Brook route to New York. Unexcelled in all that constitutes a 
first-class college preparatory school. Address 

Jno. Catvin Rics, A.M., Principal. 

OGontz, MonTGOMERY Co. 











Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 28 
Academical and College Preparatory Courses. For circular, ad- 
dress Mrs. ‘'HEopoRA B. Ricuarps, Principal; 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
GERMANTOWN. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Established in 1850. ‘Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Opens September 28th. For circulars and 
reports apply to Principals. 





Ocontz Scuoot we 0. 
Miss Gordon’ s : Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Most delightful location in Philadelphia. 
12th year opens September 21, 1592. French, Musieand Colleze 
preparatory. Circular on application. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SCHOOLS & 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY. 





The Cambridge School 


Private—for Girls). 





20 Mason St., CAMBRIDGE. 


Bradford Academy. 


For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- | 


issed for comfort and health. ‘I'wenty-five acres—twelve in 
e; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 

study; also, preparatory. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, 

BRADFORD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Cart Faewrten, Director. 

lhe most completely equipped Institution in the World for 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Liter- 
iture, Languages, and Tuning, with valuable Collateral Advan- 
tages and an inviting home for 400 lady pupils. Next school year 

gins Sept. 8. For Calendar, address 

Frank W. Hace, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston. 








CONNECTICUT. 
Woodside Seminary. 

For Girls. Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Terms, $500 to $000. Pupils can now engage for Sept., 93. 

Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. HARTFORD (Suburbs). 
School for Young Ladies. 

West End Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. Pre- 
scribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Prep. Circulars. 
56 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven. 








ILLINOIS. 





Western Military Academy. 
(Wyman Institute.) Fourteenth year; prepares for College or 
Business ; a thorough school, within 20 miles of St. Louis. 
Address Gen. Wittis Brown, Supt. 
Upper ALTON. 





Chicago Musical College. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZieGrevp, Pres. Central Music Hall, Curcaco. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
1793. Bingham School (for Boys). 1893. 
Established in 1793. 
200th session begins January 18th, 1893. 
Maj. R. Bincuam, Supt. 


ASHEVILLE. 


Baquet Institute. 
18 miles from N. Y. City. French and English Church School 


| of highest order for girls. Reference: Rt. Rev. T. A. Starkey, D.D. 


Harriet S. Baguet, Pr. ‘* Chestnut Heights,” Sort Hitts. 


+ 
Collegiate School for Girls. 
Carouine M. Garris, A.B. 
_ Eleventh year. Preparation for College. Circulars on applica- 
tion. ENGLEWOOD. 








Boys’ Boarding School. 
Primary and College Preparatory Departments. 
Business Course with Shorthand. 
Typewriting, Telegraphy. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A. M. 
FREEHOLD. 





MARYLAND. 
The Sarah Randolph School 


(formerly known as Miss Randolph's School). Boarding and Day 
School. Located in the most beautiful part of the city. Opens 
September 21, with a very able corps of teachers. Students pre- 
pared for College. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 

1214 Eutaw Place, BALTIMORE. 








OHIO. 
Miss Lupton’s School 


will reopen September 21. Pupils from this school have taken 
successfully the full Harvard examination for admission, and have 
entered without conditions Vassar College and the Cincinnati 
University. A few boarding pupils are received. 

31 Bellevue Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 





KENTUCKY. 





Science Hill. 


An English and Classical School for Girls. The oldest school 
for women in the South. ‘Teachers are graduates of the best col- 
leges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommodations first-class in every 
particular. 


W. T. PovnTer. SHELBYVILLE. 











CANADA. 


Hellmuth LONDON, 
Ontario, 

College, Canada, 
For Young Ladies and Girls. 

Beautiful Home. Healthy Cli- 

mate. Full Academic Course, 


States. For illustrated catalogue, 
address 





A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. BY MISS M. G. PHILLIPS. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. 


Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of America. 
Notes. By MAUDE GILLETTE PHILLIPS. Illustrated. Vol. I., 600 pages. 


Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, 
With Historical, Scientific, and Art 
Vol. Il., 575 pages. 


Index to each volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 per volume. The volumes sold separately. 


There certainly can be little doubt as to the value of the two | life and works of writers who have had a marked influence upon 
volumes. . . . It is a most exhaustive compilation of all that is 
htted to throw into relief, or to give light, shade, or color to the 


Special rates for introduction will be quoted for above books on request. 


licited. 


English thought.— Boston Advertiser. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Music, Art, Elocution, etc. Pas- 
senger Elevator. 150 acres. Stu- 
dents from 25 Provinces and 


Rey. E.N.ENGLISH,M.A.,Prin, 


Correspondence so- 
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GORHAM SOLID SILVER 


The Gorham trade-mark 
on solid silverware consists 
of three Small Shields in 
succession: the device on. 
the first being a lion, on the 
second an anchor, on the 
third the cipher, or initial 

letter “G,” and underneath the word “ Sterling.” 

For almost half a century this mark has been used by 
the company, and during that time not a single piece has 
been known to leave the manufactory which was not fully 
up to the English Standard, that of “ Sterling ” 925-1000 fine. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York. 
These wares are represented in the stocks of all the better class of jewellers. 


Dyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- | 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


-Horsford’s Acid Phosphate: 
“ A wonderful remedy, which gave me most | 


gratifying results in the worst forms of “att AS 


dyspepsia.” \ NOURISHING ++ PURE ++ DELICIOUS ; 


It reaches various forms of Dys- | => Cor: 


pepsia that no other medicine seems | {)™NURSING-MOTHERS, INFANTS” | 
to touch, assisting the weakened | \ Betyg I, 
stomach, and making the process of | ¥ "e?E TANI N@ Bes ESS 00 
digestion natural and easy. | \ NVYALESCENTS. | 


>» DELICATE? | 4 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 4 yy 
\ 
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ED PERSONS:& i 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. ary B 
Beware of substitutes and Imitations. 4 w= a eee b 


For sale by all Druggists. } peete.BY SHIPPING DEPOT — ! 


i 
RUGGISTS na OHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 
POCDO" Died POR ORII GEA 
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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





Wuitinc Mere Co. 


E MAKE 
VER ONLY, AND OF BUT 
E GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, ,&%5, FINE; 
{ASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
M FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS 
(0 THE QUESTION 
T SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?" 
S NEVER RAISED 
NG A GIFT BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


Silversmiths, 





UNION SQUARE & I6TH -ST. 


New YORK. 





NETT- 
eERFECTy) AY 


Standard ~"= Flavoring 


Gp, HIGHLY Jo 


EXTRACT? 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 


No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled 
bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the 
testimonials below, from cooks 
of national reputation, 
JosEPH BuRNeETT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen,—I have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 


MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often Spoiled or rendered unpalata- 
ble by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and 
deleterious Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my vari- 
ous classes, I invariably reply that during the past 
two years of my lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly 

refer those prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co., of 

ten, above all others.” 


January, 1893.—No. 512. 


Le Mesurier Artists’ Colors 


Are the same in first shades, and will 
produce absolutely the same tints as the 
best English tube paints. We guaran- 
tee our colors to possess all desirable 
features found in domestic or foreign 
manufactures, and to excel them in 
many essential qualities, such as im- 


Vey *. 
palpable fineness, freedom from lint and other vexa- 
tious substances, and positive uniformity of strength 


and shade. NOTICE.—Our Single Tubes, 
with few exceptions, are double the 
size of any foreign now in the market. 
Price-list, and pamphlets giving opinions of some of 
the most eminent artists, will be furnished on applica- 
tion. Among others.who have used them and attest 
their merits, are: D. Huntington, Pres’t N.A.; Julian 
Scott, A.N.A.; Geo. Inness, N.A.; J. H. Beard, N.A.; 
Wm. L. Sonntag, N.A.; E. Wood Perry, N.A.; R. W. 
Hubbard, N.A.; A. T. Bricher, N.A. 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 
Manufacturers, 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
P. 0. Box 3499; Office, 44- | Masury Brilding, 190,191, 
50 Jay St., Brooklyn. 192 Michigan Avenue. 


Mention HARPER’S MAGAZINE in your letter when 
you write. 
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Don’t Scold 


about washing powders. If you 
feel like it, it's because you haven't 
got the right kind. Get Pearline, 
and see the difference. Pearline 
has been imitated — but 
never been equalled. 
There are all kinds of imi- 
tations; powders that save 
work, but ruin clothes; 
powders that don’t hurt, 
and don’t help you ; pow- 
ders that are cheap to begin 
with, but dear enough in the end. 
Try them all for yourself, if you 
won't take our word for it. But don’t get them mixed up in 
your mind with Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 

Send “*the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and 
H if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
it Back send it fa you “3190S JAMES PYLE, New York, 









Haviland China 


iS MARKED 








i 
ON WHITE WARE ON DECORATED WARE 


H&C° govilands 


“ranc® Limoges - 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 


0 RA 
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Victor 
Calendar 


For 1893. 








- The best bicycle cal- 








endar issued. Mailed 





for six stamps. - 
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In the list of good resolutions 
for '93 why not include health betterment ? 


If too thin, too weak or nervous it must 


45 
| be that food assimilation is wrong. Better 


appetite and digestion do not alone insure 
increase of flesh. But if both are gained while 
the system is receiving an abundance of fat- 
food then results—flesh and strength—are quickly 
noted. A powerful example of how the first two 


conditions contribute to a realization of the third is furnished in 


SCOTPS EMULSION. 


Its effect in Consumption, Scrofula, and other diseases causing rapid loss of healthy tissue, 
has given Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
marked pre-eminence over all other forms of nourishment employed in medical practice. 
Almost as palatable as milk, most persons — even little ones—take it with perfect ease. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU A BOOK ON DEVELOPMENT OF STRENG/H 
AND FORM ?—FREE. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, NEW YORK. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. — $1.00. 
28 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS © 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other hand, nothing 
so detracts from the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed 
teeth. Don't lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your 
teeth every morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice. 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury to the 
enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and that mortifying 
defect, a repulsive breath, is completely remedied by it. Sozodont 


is in high favor with the fair sex, because it lends an added charm to 
their pretty mouths. 





3 CHOCOLAT MENIER is | 
the beverage of bever- | 
ages for every one who | 
= wishes to keep the brain 
ifresh and vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in a per- 
fect form all the qualities | er ns SS 
for a healthy and | igs caue 
strengthening liquid MAKER 
2 food, and contrary to NEWYORK. 
=~ the popular supposition, | 
‘founded on the use of MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
mpure matter sold as 


chocolate, it is the Rem- | FINE SHOES. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


imedy par excellence for The secret of success and popularity of the BURT 
Dyspepsia. A cup of | SHOES, is that they are the EST MADE, best 
mathe CHOCOLAT MENIER | value, most elegant, and — fitting SHOES in the 
ral immediately after eating WORLD. Ask 
= will produce digestion in for them and 
three hours. It is re- 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 





commended to every 

= brain worker in place 

SS of using tea and coffee. 

COCOA AND CHOCOLATE CAN NO MORE BE COM- 
PARED TO EACH OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to pure Cream. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER Offers what the most particu- 
lar epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 

Grocers i & ogee ASK YOUR GROCER FoR 

to forwar ists of | 
their customers to be CHOCOLAT 
upplied with samples. | M EN i be 


Address MENIER, |Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Les. 
Union Sq., N. Y. City. SAMebgsSentence memen nov 





Ae finest * 


Aan guetsr.. 





see that they 
are stamped 


Edwin C. Burt 


on LINING and 
SOLE as shown in 


Trade -Marks. 


If dealers will not 
furnish them, write 
to us for informa- 
tion where they 
can be had. 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0, 


NEW RA U.S.A. | 





Whiting’s Correspondence Papers are the Finest in the World, 


The best Stationery is so essential to polite correspondence that it is well to purchase that which is recog- 
nized as correct, such as our “ Standard Linen.”” Your dealer can show you samples of hundreds of different 
papers, or, if not, write us, only don’t fail to see the elegant variety we offer. 


WLIETING PAPER COMPANY, 148, 150 & 152 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 
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THOS. T. ECKERT. Gener ‘A Manager 
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SPAULDING& Co. | 


(INCORPORATED. ) 





GoLp AND SILVER SMITHS’ 


We announce recent importations of Watches, 
Diamonds, Rubies, Sapphires and other Precious Stones,— 


also fine China, Bric-a-Brac, Bronzes and Fans. 


We carry the largest and choicest lines of Sterling 


Silverware in the West. 


Visitors always welcome——Our “Suggestion Book” 


and Hall Clock Catalogue will aid you in making a choice. 


‘ 36 Ave. de |’Opera State and Jackson Sts, 
4 ___ Paris Be 3 Chicago | 











With all the genuineness, beauty 
and accuracy of the high-cost 
ones. Every woman might and 
ought to have it. So should every | 25 YEARS ———— 
man and boy. It is a treasure in a ree 


ite : MANUFACTURING 
itself and often saves acostlier one. hsiihistientin ta en, Siena, 


Every jeweler sells it in all styles. HENRY ABBOTT & CO. 


$4 to $15. 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 


JEWELRY. 


OF THE BETTER CLASS. 





, ‘It might have been;’ Aye, 

; It yet may be. , Fs . WZ. al, 

; There is time enough only keep I Gi all 

| track of the minutes; they will ac- SAE We —— 

» complish wonders if wisely order- (ens 

ed; that is the secret of final suc- Ai AS 
cess---watching the minutes.--- = ton \ 
Have you a new, quick=-winding e) dS. 
Waterbury? DIAM ND), . WATCHES 

It is the ideal low-priced watch; <A - 


SE AOE eT a ae a yrs — nnn 
= Tata ee ~ - 
aan = 


RET EET LEE RE AIRE TE 
> 


5 ORG ESE RE 
a9 . — . wis x 
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This. is not 
a Watch, 


it is simply a watch case, and 

here is a bit of information 

for Christmas shopping. In 

buying a watch, ask to see 
a case made by Fahnys. These cases are made to fit 
any size watch movement of American manufacture. 

A Fahys Monarch, 14 karat, Gold Filled Case, is as fine 
in quality and finish as a solid 14 karat gold case. It 
is more durable and very much cheaper. You can trust 
your jeweller to endorse these representations. He may 
desire to substitute a similarly made case of other manufac- 
ture, but intelligent people in these days know how 
to deal with this suggestion. | 
You will remember to ask _ to Fah 5 
see a watch case made by y 
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C e- The Bryant Rings.. 
=e 823 Geaw, —— a 


800 





They are low-priced; they are made ‘‘on 
honor,’’ and every ring is guaranteed, whether 
it costs one dollar or fifty. 

A thousand patterns; all solid gold, stand- 
ard quality, finely finished. Stones carefully 
selected and set. 

Not proclaimed as the ‘‘cheapest’’ rings; 
but the best for the money. 

If your jeweller doesn’t keep them, write 
to us. 

MA. B. BRYANT & CO. 10 PNaiden LaneN.Y. 


763 


No. 800.—Louis XIV. Bow-Knot. Turquoise and Pearls, $3.00. 

No. 823.—Louis XIV. Bow-Knot. 2 Diamonds, Roman color, $3.00. 
No. 763.—Tiffany, Large Pearl, with Cape Ruby or Emerald Crystal, $9.75 
No. 815.—Dainty Marquise, Turquoise and fine Pearls, $5.50. 


OLOEST RING “AKERS Ww AME 


SAAS, . Haviland China 


ie cee PT at First Hands. 


< uit Holiday and Wedding Gifts. 
LS 














PUNCH BOWL. 





THE % i: | <hae Dinner Sets Complete or in Cuurses. 
Cig PPER 4.42) SMOKERS’ SETS, CIGAR BOXES, 
TEA AND TOAST PLATES AND CUPS, 
INK STANDS AND PEN TRAYS, 


A KNIPE AND SCISSORS 
NDER is the only PRACTICAL THING in + 
he MARNET+ Sent,XPRESS PAID, to anyes 


art of the UNITED STATES for 82.50+>+6 To set a handsome table, Haviland China ts a necessity. 
Eonar ice 105 Pucron St. NEW 


+ SOLD BY HARDWARE and HOUSE-PURNISHING ** FRAN K HAVILAN D, 
| ben DEALERS GENERALLY* Circulars sent‘on application® | jownrown store. 218 Fifth Ave., New York. 
14 Barclay Street. 


* Rogers & Brother, A. I. 

















If you are disappointed and disgusted with the miserable 
trash sold for ‘‘Silver Plated Ware” as ‘‘ Bargains” (?) buy 
the above old and reliable brand made by Rogers & Brother 
of Waterbury, Conn., for half a century, and get their triple 
plate, warranted for twenty-five years. 
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~ NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
Pha FONDEE EN 1797. 





Cle, 


SUCCESSEURS 


Cu. FIELD iaavis ets 
LIMOGES CHINA 
WRITE aa , DECORATED. 
CFH |. CFH 
GDM GDM 
*Rance 





RECEPTION PLATE “BRITTANY.” 
EVERY DEALER HAS “CFH” CHINA IN STOCK. 


CHOICE FURNITURE 


To Order Only. 


Artistic in design; unexcelled in 
struction. For Private Residences, 
Clubs, and Public Buildings. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Mention Har 
per's. No catalogues. 


THE HENRY DIBBLEE COMPANY, 


Salesrooms and Manufactory, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








= GREAT COMFORT AND 
HAVE You A BATH TUB . j so —— LITTLE COST! 
IF NOT, WHY NOT = | i Combined in a luxurious, elegant 


WERE 1. ONE co MW a TURKISH COUCH 


Write for description, etc. 


American Trading Co. << —_— : With adjustable head, Upholstered in 
standard plush, any color, or 


Selling Agen’ "ee For #26, deli d at 
Sie, Seta Age, iy + ; nearest it. i Rt. Station. ip tapestry. Address 


CHICAGO. THE FRED. S. TUCKER co. B Street, Peoria, Ill. 


HE LITTLE GEM HEALTH EXERCISER. 


A 
For the house or office. The most fascinating 
form of exercise. 
Business and professional men, ladies, and 
children, receive the greatest benefit by its use. 
It is attached to the wall and occupies no 
floor space. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO. 


ah Nickel Plated, $6.50. Laue 30 Centre Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
C. Dortlinger & Sons, New York. 


Everything 
in cut glass 
for the table. 


Beautiful 
and artistic 
pieces for 
wedding and 
holiday gifts. 
No piece 
genuine with- 
out our trade 
‘mark label. 














For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by. all to be 


The word 


The LOWELL 


Thermometer shouta be 


“4 


* LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back 
of Lowell, Wil- 
ton, and Body 
Brussels at every 
repeat of the pag- 
tern. LOOK 
CAREFULLY 
tothe trade-marks, 
and be sure you 
get the genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS, 


pieces, with the 
name of the 
LOWELL 


INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hol- 
low stick, which 
the United States 
Court decided to 
be a valid trade- 
mark. The stick 
is in two solid 


COMPANY 
stamped within. 

BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 





Accurate, 
Reliable, ana 
Ornamental. 


The only one which sesses all 
these characteristics is the 


Standard, 


Fully described in our Catalogue No. 27. 


STANDARD THERMOMETER CO., Peabody, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 Cortlandt St., Room 413. 
BOSTON OFFICE: John Hancock Building, Room 422. 
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These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 
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The intrinsic voles’ of a gift of 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 




















never is questioned. 


Without this trade-mark 
no piece is genuine. 





New Year's Spoon. 





THE LOVELIEST OF ALL. 


“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go— 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

in Memoriam 

7 


$1.50 
1.75 


Coffee Spoon, - 
Gold Bowl, 
Tea Spoon, 
Gold Bowl, 


If you will 


Jewelry, worn and out of style, accumulates in every house 


hoid 


either credit your ac 


Send for Illustrated Price-List 
Holiday Suggestions and Souvenir 
Spoons. 


An assortment of Sterling Silver 


Wedding Gifts sent to any address for | 


| gold. 


17 Union Square, New York. 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 


THE TENNYSON 


| 


IGGINS & SEITER, 


Fine China, Art Pottery, 
Rich Cut Glass, 


50 and 52 West 22d St., New York, 


3-00 | 
3-50 | 


of | 


NEAR SIXTH AVE. 
Dinner Ware in 250 Different Styles. 
Write for 98-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 





COVERED DISH. 


Finest Limoges China—rich underglaze dark 


blue border, with fancy burnished gold lace- 


| ; 
| matched at any time. 
| mailed on application. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE. | 





INE TABLE TUMBLERS FOR WEDDING OR 


ANNIVERSARY GIFTS OR FOR HOME USE. 


ENGRAVED TO ORDER. 
One — any initial, $3.00. Wreath and any initial, 

y floral letter (shown in cut), $3.50. 

ry Ans 108 Daisy, $3.25. 102 Flower Spray, 

. TOO Vine, $2.25. Gold Band, $2.00. Send for 
sample dozen or illustrations. 
extra fine. Made for us and engraved by ourselves. 
Packed and sent to any part of the United States. We 
insure against breakage. 


change. 
EWING BROS., 


1215 MARKET ST., eaneme, W.VA. 





[aE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. 
FOR AUTHORS: The skilled revision, the unbiassed 
criticism of prose and verse; advice as to publication. FOR 
PUBLISHERS: The compilation of first-class works of refer- 
yawn? Extablished 1880. Unique in position and success. En- 
dorsed by our leading authors. Address 
Dr. Titus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Fish and | 


These Tumblers are | 


@-cent stamps taken for | 
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work and fancy gold centre and handles all 


Can be bought in any quantity desired and 
Prices of single pieces 
Estimates furnished. — 





Se eieenpeeteieeteetnteeine teeta torte } 


W. C. VOSBURGH MFG CO0.: 


(LIMITED), 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DESIGNERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS oF 


GAS, ELECTRIC 


- AND - 


COMBINATION 
FIXTURES 


ASK FOR THEM 
of the most responsible dealer 
of your city. 
QUALITY axp WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. & 
Pe vvvvvvvvvvyvvevvevererereve 


se 
‘ 


aA 
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Retail—State and Lake Streets, Chicago. 


NEW CHINA 


We mention especially in beautiful wares just received: 


RICH PLATES 


In Cauldon, Doulton, and Royal Vienna China. 


COURSE SERVICES 


; : an ‘ oo) In Coalport, Cauldon, Copeland. 





We have spared no effort to make our collection of 
China, Cut Glass, and high-class Art Pottery 
the most complete ever shown, 


| —— ., VISITORS TO 


<< Chicago are invited to our 


extensive show-rooms. 


XN 


Hi W ld: ' DO YOU INTEND TO BUILD ? 
oO in. 1S or Then you should see our books of designs for houses. These 
give floor plans and perspective views, and our prices for com- 


AN INTERPRETATION. plete working plans, details, and specifications. 
-| Pieturesque Houses fee Forest and Shere, PRICE 
. , , _— $400 to $3000, 
00 . From e beginning. OOK a 1e rtistic One-Story Weunses, 00 ‘to $3000, 
Book I. From the Beginning. Book II. The | a $3 
Colonial Houses, $2200 to $12,000, - - 





Incarnation. Book III. The Divine Hu- SENSIBLE LOW-COST HOUSES. 
c man Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut be RY baat ase 0 re he and $33ee. 
7 : a Ft Pane be =  II., med 32000 * 9000, 
Edges and Gilt lop, $1 25- Sensible Low-Cost Barns and Stables, 
A remarkable contribution to current religious, NATIONAL ARCHITECTS’ UNION, 
: literature. .. . In these days, when bald materialism | 62 New St., New York, 631 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
; has gained such a foothold even in the Christian 
$ Church, it is a hopeful sign to find a boon like this 


so full ‘of genuine spirituality and yet so free from © © ® © & 


pious vapidity and cant.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


A book of ideas—a thoroughly honest book—a ' 
book, in short, such as does not appear every day, 
and one which becomes the more inspiring, help- HARPER y PERIODICALS 
ful, and comforting the more one enters into it.— . 


Churchman, N.Y. Per Year: 
Undoubtedly one of the ablest books issued for a 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


long time.—Odserver, N. Y. 
A true, real, noble expression of religion—one HARPER'S WEEKLY 
which is at once mystical and rational, vital and | HARPER'S BAZAR 
philosophical ; an expression such as this age needs, | HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... * 2 00 
and ‘no other age than this could have produced.— | Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
Christian Union, N.Y. tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
CB” The above work will be sent by mail, to any | 

part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 

receipt of the retail price. © & © © & 
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Ordinary 
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BROUGHAMS 


(3 sizes). Extension Front. 


—Estab. 


FERD. F. FRENCH 
Designers and builders 








DEMI-COACHES 


(2 sizes). 


185 1.—— 
& CO. (Limited), 
to private trade, 14 to 


24 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., respectfully 
refer to the production and distribution of 


ROCKAWAYS 


Assortment. 
Seasonable productions in 
readiness. 


60,000 pleasure vehicles. 


BREAKS, TRAPS, 


SPECIALTIES, at command 


in anticipation. 





} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} 
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q @ 
DUPLICATE WHIST. 


Made in Two Grades only, 
ALL CLOTH AND ALL LEATHER. 
For Sale by Dealers in Games. 
Send for Rules, Deseription, and Price-List. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 
189], !n City and Country 


® with other ag ee of Domestic Architecture, by 
FULLER & WHEELER, Architects; 7o plates, eleven by 
fourteen inches. Cloth-bound, Price $6.00. Address 


J. L. LOCHNER, Jr., 86 State St., , Albany, N. Y. 
» PORTABLE | BATHS, — 


Best ever known. 

















Sharpens both Lead and 
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‘Phonetic Shorthand. 


Osgoodby’s Method for Self-Instruction. 
Manual, $1.50. Reader, $1.50. Speed- Book, $1.50 
tY. W. OSGOODBY, Publish Rochester, N. Y. 


THE OSGOODBY SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Instruction by mail only — Terms, $10, entitling the student 
to the above-named text-books free. Instruction Thor 
and Complete. Synopsis for two-cent stamp. 


THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 











Slate Pene ils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Masa. 
Send for C ircular. 


ARTISTS WHO GET RICH 


often give good advice. Artists 
who use the Air Brush are get- 
ting rich, and recommend it 
very strongly. tis distinctively an art tool, and saves 
time and labor and increases the excellence of the work. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. It will interest you 





"Kir Brush Mtg. Co.,59 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill, U.S... 


Bor] UPRIGHT, HORIZONTAL, “AND MARINE. 


Cc 
te, 14, 6, 1, and 2 Heres -power. A. 

Lilustvated Price-list free. Ss 
x MODELS, FT 
INT Tools, Castings, and Experimental Materials for NT 
Bc} AMATEUR MECHANICS and INVENTORS. Ge 
SS A.D.Weep & Co., 106& 108 Liberty St., N.Y. City. Ss 


ANY 7) NO HOUSE 
I¢complete without them. 


Be A Will fitany window. Sim- 


vin 





ple, beantiful, artistic, and 
moderate in price. S« os 
two-cent stamp for exqul 
site Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


Albany Venetian Blind Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., so Beekman St., N. Y. 


AC BLINDS. 
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The man who hath not music in As sole is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. 


If you are to do your part in this season of happy indoor 


gatherings, look to your piano. Is it fit? 

Do you want a new one? 

In places where no dealer sells them we sell direct from 
the factory. Sent on approval to any distance. 

All sorts of prices, according to size, style, and elaboration 


in cabinet work, but only one sort of workmanship—the best. 


A good piano in a simple case is a better bargain than the 


showy case filled with a cheap inside. Catalogue free. 


Our pianos can be seen at 


J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, W. J. DYER & BRO.’S, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

F, H. CHANDLER’S, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, PHILIP WERLEIN’S, 135 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
PHILLIPS & CREW’S, Atlanta, Georgia, SANDERS & STAYMAN’S, Baltimore and Washington, 
THOS. GOGGAN & BRO.’S, Galveston, Texas, i KOHLER & CHASE’S, San Francisco, California, 


and at about 150 other warerooms. Write for information to 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
39 
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308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 










| Cash Capital...------cceeec ccc ctee cence ce eencescneeeceeaeeecceseeeteneeeasscccctseecnccesseseenscae $500,000 00 
| Reserve for Re-Insurance and all other claims...-----++--ceesceeeeeeceer ces teeeeeeereeeceeees 2,286,388 25 
; Surplus over all Liabilities.....-......-.-:-:0:.-sccveeeeeceeeeeeeeeerececcesecteesesseeeeesesees 307,152 28 
Total Assets January ist, 1892, - $3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
{ j CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


THE PRINCIPAL 





_ AGENCIES IN ALL 





TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FARRAND&VOTEY. 


EXCLUSIVE ORGAN BUILDERS 
DETROIT, MICH.,.U.S.A. 


om 
: 5C 


ABLISHED TB40, 





ORPHEA MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, tone-sustaining, per- 
fect, and durable Musical Boxes made, and any number of tunes 
can be obtained for them. Delightful family, wedding, anni- 
versary, and holiday gift. Buy direct of the makers, the oldest, 
most reliable, and responsible Firm. Inspection invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear well without Gautschi’s 
patented Safety ‘Tune Change Parachute. Manufacturers 
Headquarters‘ xemand Concert Roller Organs,Symphonions, 
and Polyphones, at lowest prices. Factory estab. 1824. 

Old Music Boxes carefully — improved, and guaranteed. 


TONE = DU RABI LiTY Gautschi & Sons, , 9.4 uinfactere Bi, Philadelphia. 

4 MODERATE PRICES | 
BASY TERMS. EXCHANGED. 

ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. | 


| ) | | 110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 












































i | T The Natio od. Principle RINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
q | DUPLICATE WHIS WHIGT, Tis. Nzsoes! Mettod. | Princnie PMUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 





original deals, $1.00. C ompetitive tests with other methods 
invited. Highest in merit; lowest in price; simplest in detail; | —————— ‘ 
greatest in 1S°M PAIN! Sent postpaid for $1.00, THE C/B A LA SPIRITE CORSETS were awarded the 
CASSIUS M PAINE, Editor of “‘ Wuist,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. Gold Medal at the Paris Exhibition. 


FREE! FREE! 


a a ne + to buy any piano until you have examined our new 
ning not only illustrations and descriptions of our 

yz: but full’! Sieetsion of their construction and all that is os 

ed to constitute an Ailinstrument. Of immense value to any one 
to invest in a musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us a 
not it a> pet our interest to send for our Catalogue, which is FREE 
TO ALL. p on test trial. ask no cash in advance, and sell on in- 
aie any PIANO SHIPPED THE DAY — IS RECEIVED. No 
mts, sold direct from factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. 
$175.00 will obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 7 Poaven,_ Somenaas 
vory 


fu! eys. War- 
ranted for twenty a ipped on test f bargain on 
earth. We refer to four banks for our responsibili 


BEETHOVEN c0., P.0. Box 809, Washington, N. J. 
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VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 
Pure Tone, 
Elegant Designs, 
Superior Workmanship, 
and Great Durability. 


Sold on Easy Terms, 


Old instruments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue and 
full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Examine Before You Buy | 


is good advice to “TPs even who are going to buy 


SR RETT 


If you want to DIAN a new piano or exchange an 
square or an organ on a new upright or grand, 
id your name and address to 


“THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O., 


for address of nearest dealer and for printed matter 
about pianos. 


<> 
KOH 





~ If you are contemplating the purchase of 


any Musical Instrument or Musical 


Chicago. 
=p 


¢ DP) manufacturers of Pianos, Chureh , Parlor Organs, Double, 

Action Harps, Single- Action Harps, uitars, Mandolins, Zithers- 

+ 4 Violins, Banjos, Band Instruments, and other Musical Instru- 
X )» ments. Factortgs, Ogden Avenue and Randolph Streets, Chicago. \ 


“ACCENT SENT BENT, 


i Manufacturer of 


= “CROWN” 
[Kh stk PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to mk (your address. 
tal) if you wish a Piano or or want verses cs about the the 
rewn” oods, ete., for oe 
bent ones, yer ph igs how it’s Rng HL e free. 
GEO, P, BENT, (Clerk No. 3 ), Chicago, UL-(Estab. 1870). 
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jerchandise, it will pay ou Bt 


ADVERTISER. 





The The Leading Piano in America 


MATCHLESS IN 
Tone, Touch, and Finish. 


Represented by the leading 
Piano Houses everywhere. 
See these Beauties before 
purchasing. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


SHAW PIANO CO., Erie, Pa. 





BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT ST.,| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
SHALL WE 


WHICH ON SEND YOU 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, Auto Harps 
= Auto Harp Music, 





Violin Bows, Clarinets. Fiu 

Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute “Music, 

Guitara Cornets. Violin Repairing, 

Cultar Music, Cornet at tusie, Harmonicas, 
- STORY, 26 and 28 Centra! St., Boston, Mass. 


a For Churches, Chapels, and Music-Rooms. 
THE MASON & RISCH YOCALION C0., 





New York: Boston: Worcester, Mass. 
OCALION 10 E. 16th St. 151 Tremont St. 1-11 Summer St. 
Cuicaco: Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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THE AZOLIAN. 


Dr. E. H. Turpin, the celebrated English Organist and Edi- 
tor of the London Musical News, has written the following de- 
scription of the A©olian, which we have obtained permission to 
reprint. 

Dr. Turpin is one of England’s greatest musical authorities. 








6 ARGYLE SQuaRE, Lonpon, W. C., Aug. 26, 1892. 


“The £olian is the name of a new instrument already well known in America, and 
now gaining the favor of lovers of music in this country and elsewhere. 

“In appearance it is very like a handsomely got up pianoforte of the upright type ; with 
the addition of a row of stops over the single keyboard, and with neatly arranged treadles 


for blowing. The sound is produced from reeds of well-varied voicing, and smooth, even, 8 
telling tones, evidencing painstaking skill in the direction of producing orchestral effects. ~ 
By its unique combination of mechanical facility and artistic scope, the olian is an in- Ne 
strument offering a large range of advantages, minimizing executive labor and opening out “ 
new effects, and so affording new sources of pleasure, alike to the artist, the student, and the . 
amateur musician who has had no opportunities of acquiring technical skill as a performer, R 
“In a sense the instrument is automatic, and can be made to produce any number of 
pieces from the large and ever-increasing catalogue of arrangements issued by the makers, P 


The technical mechanism of the A£olian is unlimited from the executive point of sight ; but 
as the expression and effects are in the hands of the person who may direct the rendering 
of the music, the mechanical production, which is wonderfully perfect in itself, does not 
encroach or interfere with the mental control of the performer. In effect, the instrument 
produces the music to the extent of representing its technicalities, thus relieving the artist of 
the more physical side of his duties as a performer, and leaving him at liberty to modify, 
express new, or re-enforce present effects, or to add new thoughts and effects to those ai- 
ready present in the arrangements of the music given. 

“Thus, the AZolian may be set to perform an orchestral piece, and the artist by means 
of the keyboard upon which he can play, and the stops he can voluntarily employ in order to 
secure or vary his effects, may add various prominent or interesting features from the score. 
To the amateur musician, whose love and appreciation of music exceed—as is often the case 
—his power of manipulation as a performer, the AZolian may be a source of delight with its 
music accepted as arranged, or with the addition of such simple, telling effects as may conic 
within the idiosyncrasy and aptitude for presentation of the player. To the student of or- 
chestral music, idioms, and effects, the AZolian presents a never-ending source of interest 
and instruction. 

“It is needless to add, the AZolian may be a practical store or library of good music ; 
it may be a source of educational pleasure ; and it may serve as an effective exponent of 
music, under all conditions in which music is a solace or a delight. 

“The manufacture of the AZolian is in every department characterized by very great 
finish, skill, and care.”—Epwin H. TurPIn. 


You are invited to call and examine the A©olian, or send 
for descriptive catalogue. 


THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, 


18 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Economy is Wealth. 


Vhy pay $100 per year for your Life Insur- 


e when the Same Amount of Insurance 
1 be had in one of the strongest Life In- 


rance Companies in the world for §$5O? 


Mutual Reserve Fund 


Life Association. 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 


MEMBERSHIP, OVER 

Interest Income, annually, exceeds 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds... ... 
RESERVE FUND, NOV. 2ist, 1892 
Death Claims paid, over................... 14,233,500.00 
New Business in 1891 exceeds 50,000,000.00 
New Business to Noy. ist, 1892 46,587,094.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds 225,000,000.00 


$127,000.00 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


Home Office, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
$1200. ANNUITIES. $1200. 


For $14,133.90 an Annuity Co. will pay you, on a 4% 
s of revenue, $1000 for twenty years, none of the 
clocieil to be returned. Deposit with the Inter- 
State Savings and Loan Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn., $14,000; we will pay you $1120 annually, and 
any smaller sum in proportion, returning the 
principal on demand after three years. Send for 
circulars and references. Mention this Magazine. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


Present wth of Portland 
is ahead of any city in the United States in pad si 
Wholesale trade 1891, $138,127,000; Banki 








oroportion to its size. 


ital, $15,846,363,00; 

Buildings now under construction 83,864, Oe. We have a plan 

for the employment = capital in best investments in Oregon in 

large and ~~ Wo Ny ——— installments of 825 
nd upwa absol fe and remark: 

Se cL for full information and anke ers’ reference: ~yl — 


UGENE D. WHITE & CO., Portland, On 


of many an Eastern in- 
vestor contains securi- 


pa from our office. We 
handle only safe investments payi rates of interest. 


ond cea FAIRHAVEN , Washin on. 


arzmmwell & Warner, Investm: ent Ban 


OR SALE tana. Over 6000 acres of patented land 


and 17,000 head of carefully graded stock sheep. Will pay 
20% on the investment. For full particulars write to 


BAKER & COLLETT, Great Falls, Mont. 


FREE GOLD MINING AS AN INVESTMENT, 











A treatise by A. B. GIBSON, M. E a 


free on application to F, 
Ql 1705 Champa Street, SAY, M.D. 
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.. 600,000.00 | 
3,342,259.96 | 





the best SNBEP RANCHES ere ston. | 


| NEW YORK, 40 Wall Street. 
| BOSTON, 117 Devonshire Street. 


$10,000,000 Saved 1n 412 Years 


By the Policy Holders of the MASSACHU- 
SETTS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, who 
would have paid that much more for their 
Insurance had they taken it ina Level-Premium 
Insurance Company. Why will you pay $100 for 
what can be bought for $60? Send for circular 
describing our NEW Po icy, which has every 
advantage of the old form of Insurance, and in 
addition, our desirable disability feature. 


ON JANUARY 1, 1892, THE 


EFITASsOCIAT 
HAD OVER 
28,000 MEMBERS. 
$94,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
$850,000 CASH SURPLUS, 


$200,000 DEPOSITED WITH STATE 
TREASURER. 


Liberal Terms to First-Class Agents. 
CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


Exchange Bld’g, Boston, Mass, 


EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company. 


$2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 
17,131,407.06 


Investment Securities 


AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


RETURNING 3 3-4 TO 6 PER CENT. 
FIVE PER CENT. GQ],])D DEBENTURES. 


Five Years’ Growth. 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits. 


$ 50,850.52 
115,444.72 
237,945.85 
396,716.85 
830,396.67 

1,017,653.25 


OFFICES: 


Capital Paid up (in cash) 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 
Assets 








Capital. 
’87, $1,000,000 
88, 1,000,000 
89, 1,000,000 
90, 1,000,000 
‘91, 2,049,000 
92, 2,100,000 


Assets. 
$ 2,214,374.87 
4,035,945.52 
7, 803,722.02 
11, 168,685.04 
14,074, 863.58 
17 131,407.06 


LONDON. 
AMSTERDAM. 


PHILA., Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts. CANADA. 
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The cut on the opposite page is an 
exact reproduction of the _ rebate 
check which [lessrs. Pings & Pinner, 
of 384 and 386 Broadway, New York, 
send to any one who makes the first 
purchase of gloves bearing this brand. 


does 


write to 

Pinner, and they 
will send you the address of their near= 
est agent and one of these checks, 
which will be honored to the extent of 
ten per cent. of your first purchase. 
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Woven in their own 
Bleached oon their 


DESIGNS by the BE 


Va 





= The follow in 
Patterns to w 
























a 634. Early English. 
» 650). Hidiecus and Tiger Flower. 
+ 66a. Primrose. 

















are a 
ich the attention of 
Purchasers is specially directed :— 


m. 
» 674% Birds and Fishes 
» 578 Japanese. 
o 6 


To be had of all large retailers. 
J. N. RICHARDSON, SONS, & OWDEN, LTD., NEW YORK. 





Looms and 
own Greens. 
ST ARTISTS. 

U7O8 


few of the 


No. 941. Dieck Thorn No. ersian. 
wo 046. Jessamine. | ” —¥ Pies Neg —y ae oe > 
vo» 764. Wilda Rone Asparagus, | ., 862. Palm and Stephano is + 976). Assyrian 
Bignonia » 963. Wheat » 919. Moire Antique. 
» 76% Chrysanthemam and Acacia | ,. 869. Autampa Fruit. 6065 Classic Greek 
» 9. Rose and Fern . Passion Flower, Rose and) ,, 606 Egyptian Water Lily. 


| 607 Jap.vnese Fans 
» 608, Australian Plantes and Birds 
» 620 Arum Lily 
ee Rose, Shamrock and Thistie 3 
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. Registered Trade-mark. 


FINE LINENS. 


We have made a specialty of linen goods for 























\ almost forty years. We handle the best articles 
procurable, and are most careful to exclude from 
: our stock anything which we cannot thoroughly 








recommend, 

Ours is, we believe, the most extensive assort- 
ment of high-class linen goods anywhere exhibited 
; in this country. Attention is especially called 
at this time to our new Table Linen designs, 
“ Daisy,” “ Fleur-de-lis,” ““Fleurs-des- Champs,” 
and “Louis XVI.’ Sketches of these with 
price-list will be sent by mail on request. 


James McCutcheon & C0. 
| THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, N. Y. 












































Dinners and Receptions, 


Ombre and Glacé Plain Vel- 
vets and Silks; Fancy Velvets, 
shaded in complementary col- 
ors; Velour effects in rich W ool- 
len and Silk-and-Woollen stuffs 
—these are Novelties of the 
Season for handsome Dinner 
and Reception Gowns. 

The same materials, in special 
widths and designs, are adapted 
to the prevailing style of waist 
and sleeve. ‘ 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & l1ith Street, 
New York. 
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40 cents pair, 
$4.50 dozen pair. 


So long as Fashion requires that Link-Button Cuffs shall be the on/y proper 
wristlet for Dress occasions, one may as well study convenience and select styles 
made on purpose to secure the proper shape when buttoned on. 

To wear a Link cuff perfectly round is not “good form.” To produce the 
proper effect in the prevailing Link cuff styles, one must dend each cuff double. 
Now, the « 22.2thi’” ARCASSA and CALOMA Link cuffs are so constructed as to 
require no Caucta manipulation whatever; when the buttons are put in place, 


the cuffs fall naturally to the regulation flat shape. Once wear them and you'll 
wear no others. 


At all Outfitters. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers. 


Factory, TROY, N.Y 


“HONEST YANKEE GOODS.” 


Oil-Tanned Dongola Leather Coats, finest corduroy lined, reversible, $8.00 ; 
Red Flannel lined, i. 


Canvas Shooting Jackets ; II a corduroy neck and wrists, $2.50. 


Water and Wind Proof The Prince of Wales Bosom Strap; 
Duck Coats, heavy all-wool ‘*duced clevah” device for full-dress 


blanket lined, corduroy collar shirts ; every society man should wear 


and snap buttons, $4.00; them. 25 cents per pair. . 
cheaper grade, $2.50. Give breast measure ; Boys’ Blue Flannel Waists or Blouses, $1.00; 
and length of sleeves when or- & gray flannel mixed goods, 75 cents; give chest 
dering coats. measure and age. We sell a good double-breasted boy’s wool 
suit for $2.87, made of our celebrated rough-and-tumble goods. 
Boys’ Knee Pants; heavy all- “",), 4 > chdeoeee ‘4 oe ” es wit 
wool neat patterns and nicely d goods shipped, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


made; give waist measure and THOS. W. FARNSWORTH, 


_Tength trom crotch to knee. §1.00. 89 and 91 Summer Street, - - *- Boston, Mass. 


WE CAN WARM ALL AMERICA IN WINTER 
WITH DOWN QUILTS. PERFECTION IN BEDDING. 


The lightest, warmest,and most healthy bed covering. Weight 
e mplete, from 24 ounces to 5 pounds, Used instead of heavy blankets 
d cotton comfortables. They are now low-priced, and an advantage 

r every other bed coverings in warmth, healthfulness, and beauty 








You ¢ an n buy Down Quilts anywhere ; some are heavy, some dusty, 
some don’t hold the down. Ours are guaranteed odorless and down- 
proof. Covered with dainty colorings in a wide variety of designs. 


5 ft.x6 ft. 6 ft.x6 ft. 6 ft.x7 ft. 
American Satine, - - $5.00 $6.00 $6.75 
French Satine, - - - 7.00 8.00 9.00 
igured Silk (one side), 8,50 10.00 
. Figured Silk (both sides), 13,50 15.00 
Catalogue, “ Luxury in Bedding,” free. Remit Check or P. O. Order. 
A. J. McINTOSH & CO., 


4 East 15th Street, New York City. LUXURY IN BEDDING MATERIALS. 
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THE SHAWKNIT HALF. HOSE DESERYE THEIR REPUTATION. 


THEY ARE THE = THEY ARE MADE IN 


BEST-FITTING, fy <\ A GREAT VARIETY OF 
LONGEST-WEARING, e743. COLOR EFFECTS IN 
MOST COMFORTABLE. i Qei Miieanaieiae 


LOOK ; ; ’ 
For the trade-mark QO Dy antanes 
‘ : - 7.0 For Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 


LOWELL, MASS. 





























Se ee eee ee ee 
™_...e.eeeeereerveevreewrrwrrree 


For All 
Stockings 


worn by ladies and children \ 
there is only one \\ 
hose supporter which 
cannot cut the 
stocking. All 
genuine -~ 


WARREN | 








HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 


HOSE SUP- 

. PORTERS are 
made with Warren 
Fasteners with 
Rounded Rib on 
My ew g Edges—all 

+ dio supporters must 
cut the stocking. For 


sale everywhere. 
ns by George Frost Co., Bos- 


eee eee 8 ee ee ee 8 ee 8 ei: 


ee sas se eee eee eer ere er errr rr re” 
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Prudent 


Purchasers save time and mental friction by 
careful discrimination in their selection of 
sewing materials. This group shows Silk, 
= Button-Hole Twist, and Worsted Roll Braid, 
# each bearing the name Corticelli, which isa 
; guarantee of excellence. The reputation of 
» this brand has been secured by fifty-two 
——— , years of effort, attended by uninterrupted 
success, With this name on n Silk, Twist, and Braid, all of one shade to match 
the garment and each other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates, 
NONOTUCK SILK COo., New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
48 

















Cincinnati, and St. Paul. 
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Neen ee ae a eal 


Na i ill a nn i ni 


VOGUE is a new weekly 
illustrated journal of fashion 
and devoted to the ceremonial 
side of life. It is unlike any 10 cents. Forsample 
existing periodical. Its illus- copies see corner 
trations are PICTURES OF my of this advertise- 
NEW YORK SOCIETY AND ment. Trial 
ARE STRICTLY ACCURATE : subscription 
IN EVERY DETAIL OF THE | for three 
PREVAILING MODE IN | 

S DRESS FOR BOTH WOMEN 
AND MEN. Its literary contents PSeS 
is of the highest order and includes Sis 

4 


short stories. Subscrip- 
tion, $4a year. Single 
copies on news-stands 
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Your foot’s been in a 
leather prison too man 
winters, It’s _ pinched, 
cold, clammy, comfort- 
less. Try something else. 


We suggest a Felt Shoe 
and Slipper. It’s warm 
because it’s wool. It’s 
well ventilated because 
porous. It therefore 
absorbs and _ dissipates 
the perspiration. 


But we suggest the only 


Comfort 
pure wool telt shoe and 


. E slipper made, and that’s 
Daniel Green & Co., \ Dolge’s. You want wool 


SOLE AGENTS, <= : | without shellac and 
Union Square, New York. Ka shoddy. Therefore look 
(44 East 14th Street.) " TUE: out for this trade mark. 














~BLANKET WRAPS 


FOR LOUNGING, FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 
FOR THE NURSERY, FOR THE BATH, 
FOR STEAMER TRAVELLING, 


For Men, Women, Children, and the Baby, $2.75 to $35, with 
Hood and Girdle complete. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 
NOYES BROS., 426 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE 











CASTLE CALENDAR 
§ — FOR 1893, 
‘The New Shape we the third of a series, presents 
in Hosiery. . “ae pictures of twelve more cas- 
; iS f, tles of Great Britain and 
The Most Durable. / ; Ireland,accompanied by his- 
The Only Comfortable. r ; toricaland descriptive text. 


The toes are not distorted cy Ms th ene pay iene ea with 
je ROSS GTO 2OS Gimorted as : af of thirteen leaflets tied with 
by the old style stoc y ‘ P * ee 

the big toe, navies room enough, stage ‘ae. ; . ribbon, and will be mailed 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail. “ yi V4 | post-paid to any address on 

Men’s:, 4 pairs of medium cotton ; 3 pairs fine cot- ™ receipt of 10 cents directed 

ton ; 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino or worsted, $1.00 to 

Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 

Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. CALENDAR DEPARTMENT, 
lNustrated Booklet on application. SHAW STOCKING CO., 

WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A- 
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Will Make and Keep the Skin Soft and White. 
FOR SALE BY 
DRUGGISTS, FANCY-GOODS DEALERS, AND 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
305 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Send for Circular and Free Sample Powder. 


Mention Harfer’s Magazine. 





Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers, or if 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap, send 
25 Cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE toanyone sending us three wrappers 
of Shandon Bells Soap. 











Bailey’s 


Pat. No. 458,212. 


PERFECTION RUBBER. 


Turee Reasons Wuy Bailey's Patent Perfection Rub- 
ber must commend itself to all who wear rubber shoes: 

1st. The heel having a ribbed back, it protects the clothing 
from becoming wet or soiled on the under surface by breaking 
the suction which two smooth surfaces create when wet. 

2d. The ribs being near together at the top, and spreading 
over the heel to the bottom, serves to hold the rubber securely 
on to the boot and prevents it from slipping at the heel. 

3d. It prevents the breaking of the rubber at the heel, 
where it first gives out, and a short fit cannot be forced 
on the wearer. It also secures the shape of the rubber until 
worn out. 

Men’s, like cut, $1.00 per pair. 
ees," oe 

For sale by all dealers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
In ordering, give size and width of boot you wear. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 


(Everything in Rubber Goods), 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Is the best prepara- 
tion for the hair in the 
world. It restores 
faded, thin, and gray 
hair to its original 
color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents 
it from falling out, and 
promotes a new and 
vigorous growth. It 
is perfectly harm- 
less, keeps the scalp 
clean, cures troublesome humors, and is the 


Most Fashionabie 


hair-dressing in the market. No matter 
how dry and wiry the hair may be, under 
the influence of Ayer’s Hair Vigor it be- 
comes pliable to the comb and brush. When 
desired to restore color, the bottle should 
be well shaken; but not, if a dressing only is 
needed. That the hair may retain its 
youthful color, fullness, and beauty, it 
should be dressed daily with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Men’s Low-Cut, 75c. 
Women’s Croquet, soc. 
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“The Wedge,” 


Or “‘V,” is a favorite play of Foot-ball Teams to force an opening through the opposing 
and give the runner a chance to reach the goal. 

Nothing in Foot-ball has been better demonstrated than the value of good team work over good indi- 
vidual play. Victory follows well-considered and combined effort. 

This is true also of Newspaper Advertising. Increasing competition in this line makes well-detined 
plans and well-organized efforts more and more essential. A combination of obstacles may 
cause advertising to fail, when a combination of advantages would have insured its success. 

inexperienced observers of a Foot-ball game fail to appreciate how essential are careful plans, perfect 
co-operation, and good management to success on the gridiron field. So likewise a business 
man, seeing only the result, often mistakenly regards success in Newspaper Advertising as if 
it was a matter of luck rather than skill. 

Twenty-three years of practice in Newspaper Advertising have given us—experience which teaches 
what to do and to avoid; good credit with, and good prices from, newspapers ; ability to pre- 
pare advertisements effectively and economically ; knowledge by which to select mediums: 
an organization which insures stipulated service; abundant capital; ample facilities ; and 
honest convictions. 

The ‘‘ wedge”’ which these form follows the line of the least resistance and gives the best possible 
support to the advertisement which carries the idea to the reader’s mind—the goal. 

We invite correspondence from intending advertisers. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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are taught in the most thorough manner 
by illustrated articles and colored plates 
yy such accomplished artists and teach- 
ers as Frank Fowler, Victor Dangon, A. 
Moran, Helena Maguire, Patty Thum, 
Mathilda Brown, and Bruce Crane. 
More Landscape and Marine amin goa 
than hitherto will be given among t 
color plates; 
Flowers and Still-Life, nor Figures and 
Animals will be neglected. 


yet neither Fruits prs 
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By sending NOW $4 with this 
(Harfer) advertisement direct to 
the publisher, Montague Marks, 23 
Union Sq., New York, you will receive 


45 SUPERB COLOR PLATES 


as studies for Copying or for Framing, 
with a year’s subscription to 





PPPS 


; - Oil and Water-Color Painting SPECIAL OFFER: 








APALALALA 


China Painting, Pastel, &c., 


will continue to receive full attention 
both as to text and color plates. Tne 
ART AMATEUR will maintain its reputa- 
tion for giving China painters more and 
better designs and more practical infor- 
mation on their specialty than all other 
art journals combined. The charming 
designs of M.L. Macomber, Patty Thum, 
and others no less accomplished, wi!! be 
contributed, as hitherto, exclusively to 
Tue Art AMATEUR, 


THE ART ASATEUR, 


BEST, LARGEST, and MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 











) The 
», ART AMATEUR. The 





above little sketches suggest a few of the subjects of the color 
ey are all of good size. 


The average is 11x 16. 





lates of THE 
*““The Mill 


Pond” is 16x 21, and the exquisite ** Flower and Still-Life Study,” of which we show 
a fragment (see top right-hand corner illustration), measures 16 x 24. 


Tue Art AMATEUR is most helpful to 
all who have to make their living by the 
practice of art. In the art trades there 
is no lack of profitable employment wait- 
ing for the young man or woman who 
will learn how to 


BECOME A DESIGNER. 


Our instructive articles on pen-and-ink 
drawing have secured a good living to 
many a young man and young woman 
who, with no other instruction, has 


You will receive 36 of these 45 color 
plates during your year’s subscription 


| (3 each month), which may begin 


learned from Tue Art AMATEUR how to | 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR | 


of Books and Magazines. Both of these 
departments will receive, through expert 
teachers, due attention during °93. 





If you are a subscriber to HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, BAZAR, or 
WEEKLY, or desire to become one 
it will pay you to read THE ART 
AMATEURS offer in the front of 
this Magazine. 











at any time. The other 9 will be 
sent with the first number of your sub- 
scription. Say if your preference is for 
LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINTING, or 
FLOWERS AND Fruits, or FiGures AND 
ANIMALS; or for CHINA PAINTING. 
These studies include several exquisite 
color plates, showing, step by step, the 
progressive stages of painting, in oil and 
water-colors, Landscapes, Flowers, Por- 
traits, Figures, and Animals, as prac- 
tised by the best artists. These are 
simply invaluable to all who desire to 





Tue Art AMATEUR has long been re- 
garded as an authority by -persons of 
moderate means who want advice con- 
cerning the adornment of their homes. 
It will continue to answer, free of 
charge, questions about 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Schemes of color for rooms, or special 
designs for decoration, and for cabinets 
and other articles of furniture, will, as 
hitherto, be sent to subscribers at their 
request. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 


as distinguished from “fancy work” 
will continue to be a notable feature- 
especially as regards Church Em- 
broidery. 


LEARN TO PAINT WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


This special offer is not open to the trade, nor to any one entitled to any kind 


of club discount. 


The full $4 (the regular subscription price) must be sent direct 


to the publisher, Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Specimen copy of Tuk ArT AMATEUR (with three artistic color plates), 25 cents. 


Beautifully illustrated catalogue of over 200 Color Studies sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


PP PAPO eee eee 
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1000 Free Scholarships. 


At any of the leading Colleges of the country—Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Ann Arbor, 





Wellesley, University of Chicago, Georgetown; the great schools of Art, Medicine, 


Music, the leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture— 


All are Open to You. 


Tue COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE WILL SIGNALIZE ITS FIRST EDITION OF 


150,000 copies ror January 1893, 


sent out from its own printing-house and 








bindery, by offering One Thousand Schol- 
arships at the leading colleges and schools 
of the country in consideration of work 


which any ambitious young boy or girl can 


readily do—work at once honorable and 


| 
I mseysal TR lca —— 
SE 


ee: 
oe ae 
R= Se Sa 


easy of accomplishment. 


If you wish to educate yourself—to 


aera y 


have your tuition, board, lodging and 
washing paid at any leading school or 


college without putting the expense up- 


ype 


an 


on your parents, and’ solely through 


your own efforts—send for a pamphlet 


giving full particulars to 





The Cosmopolitan Magazine, BROADWAY, FIFTH AVENUE AND 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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‘THE NEW NECK-BOA, 


with head and claws in perfect represen- 
tation of the animal, in all leading fash- 
ionable furs. 

Genuine mink, $5; 
better grade, $8; and 
the handsomest for 
$10. Genuine Hud- 
son’s Bay sable, good 
quality, $10; better 
for $15; handsome for 
$20; very handsome, 
$25; and the darkest 
oad choicest for $30. 
These prices are from 
$2 to $5 less than the 

regular market price on mink, and from 
$5 to $10 on sable boas. All leading 
styles of sealskin garments and fashion- 
able furs of every description at lowest 
possible prices for reliable goods. Mail 
orders promptly filled. 

Fashion book mailed free. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
124 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mme. E. Schumacher, 
45 West 55th St., New York, 


IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 


STREET, EVENING, BALL, and HOUSE DRESSES. | 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 


Dresses made 
part of the country. 
Samples and estimates furnished by return mail. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Prices Moderate. 


éé 
University” 
oneet ive COLO 

Absolutely Waterproof; very Durable. 


Price $7.00. %°4,° 


Circular, 


JOHN P. TWADDELL, 


1210 and 1212 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Moti 


to order and 


Proof Bags. Write DETROIT PAPER BAG CO., 
5 Boydel Building, or Room 332, 136 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


delivered to any 


Cannot get to Garments in Paige Oderless Moth- 





The accompanying illustration is repro- 
duced from Design No. 10 in our ‘‘ Sketch 
Book.” The price of this Mantel, includ- 
ing fire-back, under-fire, hearth, and tile 
shelf of red bricks, is $35.00. 

Price in cream bricks, $5 3.00. 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON } 4 Liberty Sq., 

FACE BRICK CO., { Boston, Mass. 


Our “‘ Sketch-Book”’ contains many other 
designs, and is interesting as an art sou- 
venir. We send it for ten 2-cent stamps. 


Wi OOKMARK 
|| keep your place inbook or 
Magazine without mutilating the leaves. 
ailed on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 
and mention of this publication——> 
.C.BRIGGS & Co. 


Manufacturers of BRIGGS’ PIANOS, 
7 APPLETON ST. BOSTONMASS, 





— 


‘Sinclair's Common-Sense Chairs & Rockers. 


My Chairs, Settees,and Rockers combine 
ornament and use with plenty of comfort 
thrown in, and do not creak after the hard- 
est and longest use. I guarantee satisfac- 

| tion. Why not send stamp for my Cata- 
| logue, and see what's init. F. A. SINCLAIR, 
| Motiville, Onondaga Co., N. Y., U. S. A. 











ml EVERREADYDRESSSTAY RC 


Tipped Through. 
e “EVER READY” on Back of Each 


See Nai h Stay. 
Gatta Percha on both h sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware ‘of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO. ae Mich. 
FOR SALEBY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAIL 
SPECIAL DEPOTS.—MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York; BROWN & METZAEL, 
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535 Market St. , San Francisco, 
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TTADELLA 


ALLOYED-LINK 


TRADE MARK 


Samples free at the station 
or we will send 12 styles 
10 cents. 


TADELLA PEN CO,, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 





The “Qld Reliable.” 


Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


Is simple in construction and perfect in 


operation. It is the best writing in- 
strument of to-day and it will 
be the pen: of the future. 


It will cost you nothing if it is 


| 


Try it. 
not satisfactory, for it can be re- 
turned and your money 
will be refunded. 


Send for an illustrated pricelist, with testimon ials 


For Sale by 
Tue H. S. Crocxer Co., 215 Bush St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
Joun Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waterman & Ber, Eastern Agents, 149 Tremont St., 
Boston. 


J. B. Tukey, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted. Mention Harrer’s MaGazine. | 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
157 Broadway, New York. 


| ““ 
The CRANDALL Typewriter. 


A MODEL OF ECONOMY, 
UTILITY, and DURABILITY, 


at FIFTY DOLLARS. 


This is a strictly first-class two-handed Typewriter, inferior to 
none in utility, range of work, speed, and convenience, and has the 
following points to distinguish it from others : 

1.—Work alWays in sight. 
2.—Instantly changeable TYPE; eight styles in 
English. 
3.—LETTERS cannot get out of “ alignment.” 
4.—One half the price usually paid for any ar- 
ticle that will do anything like the same 
: work. 

If you think of purchasing a Machine, don’t invest your ONE 
HUNDRED LLARS until you make trial of the CRAN- 
DALL, and if you haven’t thought of buying one before, the low 
price is worth serious thought. 

Address for CATALOGUE and further information, 


THE CRANDALL MACHINE CO., 
206 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 353 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Factory, Groton, N. Y. 
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A GRAND OPPORTUNITY == HAVE YOU EMBRACED IT? 





$5000 in Cash—Columbian Fair Prizes 


TO BE GIVEN BY THE 


YOST WRITING TIACHINE COMPANY. 


As to the Machine— 


The New Yost, you will remember, is the 
champion of many new and wonderful 
ideas: Centre - Guide ,Alignment; non- 
wearing loose bearings; velocity touch; 
direct printing without ribbon; easy key- 
board, etc. If you would understand its 

_ rapid march into popularity, and why it is 
head and shoulders above the patched-up 
models of other style machines, send for 
our handsome illustrated catalogue. 


As to the Prizes— 
If you wish to advance the standard of typewriting, as the New Yost 
now for the first permits, by all means learn upon it, for you will at the 
same time master the other machines, and perhaps enrich your purse 
handsomely. $5000 in cash will positively be distributed by the 
judges at the World’s Columbian Fair, as follows: 


One Grand Prize of $1000—For the best exhibition of tabulated work, dictation, etc. 

10 Prizes of $100 each—For the best original essays, subject ‘‘ Typewriting as a Fine Art,” etc 

20 Prizes of $50 each—For best speed on memorized sentence and dictation. 

20 Prizes of $25 each—For the best transcripts of legal matter, fancy designs, etc. 

50 Prizes of $10 each—(To pupils in typewriting schools only) for best essays, legal transcripts, fancy 
designs, business letters, etc. 

10 Prizes of $100 each—To proprietors of typewriting schools whose respective pupils obtain 
the largest number of above prizes. 


Write for full particulars and conditions. 
—________ g 
nul, etn, Meee bss orem: -™. | VOST WRITING MACHINE CO, 


way, New York, has made a special —— with this bank of 


$5000, subject to the draft of the Commi d by the 7 I and 73 Broadway, 


Judges on Typewriters at the World’s poche Fair at Chicago, 


fll., in 1893, as described above. 
A. S. APGAR, Cashier. | New Yo rk, 
New York, June 20th, 1899. | 
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. 6 Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, there] 
taining greater facilities for accomplishing good results. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from ¢} 
U. S. War Department, Washington, an order for 150 mai 
the largest order ever given for typewriters by any government 
or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and t} 
superior mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over al] 
typew riters, 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A, 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities thro 
eee... United States. 


EMSRS a? 
WEY PENR 








THE STANDARD POCKET OILER. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TYPEWRITERS. 


Handsomely nickel-plated. The cleanest, neatest, and most compact oiler in the market for oiling typewriters. Releases 
one drop of oil on spot wanted, and insures freedom from waste or leakage. The nickel sheath for pocket size is an additional 
safeguard for pocket or case. Send 30 cents for sample. Discounts on application to all Stationers Hardware, and Bicycle 
Dealers. Oilers made in large sizes for Machines and Bicycles, etc. 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 
DEPOT FOR SALES, 315 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CA \.RDEN | N strated Our World’s s| $5.00 00. PEARL TYPEWRITER. $5. 00. 











Edition for 1893 


Practical. 


will be the handsomest Seed and Plant Book ever issued. | Durable. = Expressed 
20 cents in stamps will secure free copy and 1 pkt. of | Alignment anywhere 
the new French Ever-blooming Rose, which blooms | Perfect. ; 
in three months from seed; also 1 pkt. of the wonderful Climbing —_ ~~ on receipt 
7 i , , i cellen ‘ 
Cucumber, which saves valuable space in small gardens. Work. of price. 


Waughan’s Sceda Store, 
12 Barclay St., New York. 88 State St., Chicago. 


Hs you seen new ‘‘Artillery” Bank, made 





wholly ®f iron, brass, and bronze - plated? 
For sale by toy dealers. 
SHEPARD HARDWARE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Does work of $100 machine. 
PEARL TYPEWRITER CO., A. M. CLARK, Agent, 








136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
S AND HOMES 


M 
FARMS fcr D HOMES 


Ree Bo HEL eee 












WOMEN & CROCHET 
and have a few hours spare time, can get work to do at home 
we cceney Oey Waite & CO. Ceca, he 


EN, sium, ae pe mere enn 


Ree os cent. per month in cash di Send 
Bee will cost gout you pothine GEo, 
Inwin & Oo. and Brokers, Pittebargb. | Pa 


Relieved = science. The greatest in- 
vention of the age. Wilson's common- 
sense ear drums; simple, practical, com- 
fortable, safe, and — No string or 


wire attachment. Try them and you will discard all ot 
Write for circulars. WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 4 ouisville, Ky. 


30 Gemn- en trial on trial, Rood’s Ma ic’ Seale, the popular 














Ladies’ ' Tailoring System. Illustrated circular free. 
Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Th. 





UNN FOLDING - BED COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


U*™ THE DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC SAFETY RAZOR. 
GEORGE A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Before Buying a Piano, Chickering & e5. Mass. 











REVELL & 00, maperiea made en and 


N HARPER'S MAGAZINE for. December, page 92, 
Bernhard Meuser advertises a- $38 Watch for $14.50. 





D"® you see the advertisement of the HamBurG-AmERIcAN 


Packet Co. on page 92 of the December Magazine? 








PERNIN 8 to 12 weeks’ study. No shading, no po- 
SHORTHAND | sition, read like print. Trial lesson Free. 
LEADS ALL. Write Pernin Institutes, Detroit, Mich. 








GILES, BRO. & CO 


DIAMOND RINCS, 
Jay Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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; oS «= MUNSON TYPEWRITER. 


. oe) ey ~~ oe ‘“‘A New Departure.” 
IS SURE TO PLEASE 


The Minister - - in his sermonizing. 
The Doctor - - - in his prescription writing. 
The Teacher - - - in his special tabulating work. 
The Lawyer - ~- -_ in his briefing. 
The Business Man -_ in his correspondence. 
The Mechanic - - - in his examination of the prin- 
ciples upon which the machine is con- 
3 structed. So simple and. durable. 
A, : = St eis Interchangeable stee/ type-wheel, etc. 
wh. 3 = - ADDRESS 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
Mention this Magazine. 162 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





> -E positively The Leading Pen. 











00 Mention this MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or tend for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
i . MR. BOOKKEEPER, 

| Comptometer x oie a At 
wai ing to find out. It will help you out 
pipt { on that trial balance. insures 


accuracy, 4 twice as rapid as 


the 
ice AT | F Ter best accountant and relieves all 
, =>. [ meryous and mental strain. 
- a Write for pamphlet. 
‘ FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 


52-56 Illinois Street, Chicaga, 
Large stock of Second-hand Machines of all makes at very 


low figures. We sell, exchange, or rent anywhere in the U.S. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. Everything guaranteed. ss MERRITT ’ Uf anh 


: TYPEWRITER Metal Type. Prints 
= § NATIONAL ‘ixcnance, ees 


‘OR. 200 La Salle Street, Chicago. seat 2 PRICE $15.00. 
For pees matter 


» [) S, COLLINS’ SON & CO.,| 4 mms 


: ogee TYPEWRITERS. 

o RI N Ti N Cc : N KS Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
92, ; 3 Shipped any where for examination. ny 
56. 32 and 84 Frankfort St., N. Y. 0 Spee, monty pene. & 


t ew York. 
Our Cut Inks are used on the Magazine and Werxkty by HEADQUARTERS, J 186 Monroe t., Chicago. 


Hs arper & ¢ Brothers. ri ae ’ 
- |= 3"; 
ree. IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, B AR N F 
fich, he best and most simple ma- a * 
chi ine made, Interchangeable Teg. 4 BS * 

















. Type into all languages. oe 

able, easiest running, hy 
r ong. Endorsed by oye f 

an peo! asant, and 
7 nh castrated Coeehoges "Bend “ GENTS WANTED-—The work is easy, pleasant, 


ed. Address 7 adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
Us Bal we eee GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Me. 
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[ ] 
Typewriters are no exception to the 
rule! 

The Test of Time applied to type- 
writers soon tests the verity of brilliant 


“talking points.” 
The Test of Time applied to the 


Remington 


Has proved the Excellence of its Con- 
struction, the Correctness and Sim- 
plicity of its Design; its Durability, 
' Speed, and Strength. By the widely 
7 extended and daily i increasing use of the 
machine, it has justified the wisdom and skill shown in making Improvements. 
Users of the Remington obtain well-tested Results—not Experiments. 






























SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


| Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


WE 327 Broadway, New York. 


‘National’ 


Color of ink can be changed in- 


Rae Standard Higa Gas on 
“Nh 2 Typewrite r 


id 
Perfect Envelope Gude. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


























$ Ask for Specimen o ees <r ee 
Muminated Work. yaocc. ei, cnmtas Cnn red ee rae 
Bl) National il Typewriter ( Co. , 5,217, 719 Arch sae 
' _Highest Possible ig Lowest . ———a SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
if The Modern Writing -Machine. 
# = And the only one containing the following features: 





P —— Ahoy 
MANENT ALIGNMENT. 

AUTOMATIC RIBBON - FEED REVERSE. 

AUT ~ —* SPACING. 
UNLIMITED SPEED 

POWERFUL MANIFOLDER. 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 

LIGHT - RUNNING. — DURABLE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO., 


146, 148, & 150 Centre St., New York. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
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THE 


CALIGRAPH'S 


New Keyboard. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year. 


Call upon our agents in any large city. 


BRANCHES: 


Prime Sacoms,o, THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 60., 


612 Chestnut St., Philadel phia, P 
ENGLISH FACTORY: 


Coren nga _HARTFORD, CONN. 


SHIPMAN'S COMMON-SENSE BINDER. f™~ 
To Correspond 


Why not buy 
some of our bind- 
ers to keep your 
magazines from 
being lost or mu- 
tilated? To the 
readers of HAR- 
PER'’S MAGAZINE 
we will furnish 
binders at the 
following ré- 
duced prices, let- 
tered in gold, 


is a pleasure, provided you can obtain 
satisfactory writing-paper. There are 
certain writing-papers that ALWays give 
satisfaction, because they are superior in 
quality and moderate in price. They are 


> 
a 
s 
> 
a 
» 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
> 
a 
s 
- 
a 
s 
a 
- 
a 
- 
_ 
‘ BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence), 
s 
7 BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence), 
a 
HARPER'S MAG- 4 BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 
AZINE » The Cont ; — . 
Vicholas, —— = - Your dealer probably keeps them. If 
_ . 
Scribner's, and Lippincotl’s, 65 cents each. - he does not, and will not get them for you, 
Harper's Young People, Life, Chautauguan, Dem- |» d th 2 tein d aT 
Mo mthly, and Our Youth, 70 cents each. , send us three 2-cent s ps and we hoe 
- forward you our complete samples, with 
s 
_ 
‘ 
a 
po 
ro 
- 
> 
o 
s 
‘ 
- 
> 
> 
a 
‘ 
‘ 
- 
» 
- 
mo 


Puck and Judge, go cents each. 
Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Frank Leslie's, full information how to obtain them 
readily. 


len Days, Sunday School Times, Christian Herald, 
a Youth's Companion, $1.00 each. 
London News and London Graphic, $1.20 each. 
We pay delivery charges in the United States. 


For Canada, order of CHAS. F. DAWSON, Montreal 


We can fit almost any magazine published, as we keep twenty- 
izes in stock. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 


(Incorporated), 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, and Engravers, 
49 & 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), 
BOSTON, MASS. 


beta batt hdl a thaliana te 


| 
Send for a list and mention Harper’s, and we will give you 
a discount on any size. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, Manufacturers, 


10 Murray Street, New York. 
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‘The dollars only depend upon your ability to write 
the right kind of a letter. Once written you can print 


thousands of /uc-simile dollar-bringers—but only 


"Edison 
Mimeograph. 


Invented by Thos. A. Edison. 
For Daily Office Use in duplicating both hand- 


writing and typewriting. Anybody can operate it. 
Simple—compact—cleanly—cheap. 


Encore’ 90,000 Users! 

Catalogues and samples of work sent free upon application to the Sole Makers 
A. B. DICK CoO., 152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 
BRANCH OFFICES:{{]7"Souh Fitth Sty PSILADELPAIA, PA. 
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FRANKLIN & 








_ TYPEWRITER. 


as any other Type-bar Machine. 
Has the Standard or Universal Key-Board. Alignment per- 
f fect and permanent. 
F Makes Less Noise than any other Typewriter. 
anal 7 —a — ils sam The Carriage Locks at the end of a line. 
ee a _& 4 vo It is an unequalled Manifolder—t to 20 
ist Class» . ' \. Perfect Copies. 

ypewriter Prints Eighty-one Characters, Capitals, 

ever made. Small Letters, etc. 
’, horizon- 

tally across the Type pe. 

Type prints on top of the Cylinder, 
hence Writing always in sight as 
soon as written. 

Touch is Light, Positive, Even and 
Elastic. 

i Speed is Limited only by the Skill of Operator. 
In short, The FRANKLIN is the Cheapest and 
the Best Standard Writing Machine made. 
Avoiding = wooden levers, toggle joints and rock= 
ing shaft movements, the use of only SEVEN PARTS anda 
direct movement, it ae uces the same results as the complica- 
oe and pe oh emeneng a —— —s the from FOURTEEN 


, , SEND FOR CIRCULAR SE QMING (eg BAR MOVEMENT, SPECIMENS 
FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


OA! that 
Type-bar 
Touch!!! 


The Universal Hammond 


has it! The Densmore 
Manifolding! TYPEWRITER 


Is the latest and greatest achievement of the Densmore 


The Hammond does it / Family, by whom its predecessor, the Remington Ma- 














chine, was developed. 
- THE BEST IS THE ONE that does all kinds 
Send for a circular describing the of work most neatly, easily, and quickly — requiring 
: fewest repairs and lasting longest. The Densmore, 
transformation. fulfilling all these conditions, has gained the name of 
4 the ‘‘ World’s Greatest Typewriter.”’ 

ani AWARDED THE MEDAL OVER ALL at the 

The Hammond Columbia, S. C., State Exposition, November, 1892. 
THE FAMOUS CARNEGIE STEEL CO., 
Ti : Y Pittsburgh, are replacing their typewriters with Dens- 
ypewriter C ompany, mores exclusively, having just purchased the fourteenth. 
— Pho 2 76 cemeaet, No. 2 has ae pang Keyboard -—_ 

pe aes 4 t te of t t type-bar hangers 
44] -449 East 5 2d ob., od “ial naterites tae Foc yeints Weeapacier 
ity and testimonials from well-known concerns, send for our 
Sales Office: 77 7 Nassau Shu pamphlet. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
New York. 202 Broadway, New York. 
PRIZES for POEMS on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 2 of $100 cach; 4 of $50; 12 of 
$25; 30 of $10. Poems not to exceed 24 lines, averaging 8 words. Competitors to 
remit $1:00 and receive a gross of the new “ Poet's en and a combination rubber 
enholder. Write name and aoa on separate sheet. Send poems before Jan.1,1893. 
J == o wards made by com OK cor es soon after. Circulars 

The ESTERBR TEEL PEN co, 26 John Street, New York. 


B ACK ‘numbers and Sets of all Magazines. For price, state | OR FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES: write to 
wants to MaGazine Excuanae, Schoharie, N. Y. | the FIDELITY TRUST CO., OMAH 
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Torturing Disfiguring 


yj 


Skin Diseases 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, 
or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, are now speedily, perma- 
nently, and economically cured by the Cuticura Remedies 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. The 
almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. 
No statement is made regarding them not warranted by 
the strongest evidence. They are absolutely pure, and 
agreeable to the most refined and sensitive. They may be 
used on the youngest infant and most delicate invalid with 
gratifying and unfailing success. They have friends in 
every quarter of the civilized world. People in every 
walk of life believe in them, use them, and recommend 
them. In a word, they are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


CUTICURA 


The Great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most intense 
itching, burning, and inflammation, permits rest and sleep, 
soothes and heals raw and irritated surfaces, clears the skin 
and scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Cuti- 
cura Soap, the only Medicated Toilet Soap, is indispensable 
in cleansing diseased surfaces and for purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin. Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood and 
Skin Purifier,and greatest of humor remedies, cleanses the 
blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus 
removes the cause. Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure 
every humor, from the simplest facial blemish to the worst 
case of scrofula, and daily effect more great cures of tortur- 
ing and disfiguring diseases of skin, scalp, and blood, than 
all other skin :and-blood remedies combined. Are not such 
remedies worthy of at least a single trial? Sale greater than 
the combined sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 


pas ‘“‘ ALL ABOUT THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP AND HAIR,” 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 IIlus- 
trations, and 100 Testimonials, a book of priceless value to every sufferer, will be mailed free to 
anv address. CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA, The 
Great Skin Cure, soc.; CUTICURA SOAP, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, U. S. A. 


Ked, Rough, and Oily Skin, Pimples, Blotches, Blackheads 


Simple humors and blemishes of infants and children are prevented and cured by that greatest of all 
Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin 
and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of 
toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging 
of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. Sale greater than the combined sales of all other 
skin and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
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The Banner Buggy. 

It is not every One who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy to 
always invest in expensive carriages. In our 
opinion the vehicle is not made that combines 
cheapness, durability, convenience and comfort 
to a greater degree than does the Bradley 
Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Bu ies were sold in 1890, 
and ten thousand purchasers testify they are the easiest 
riding vehicles they ever possessed. e make them 
with either Piano, Corning, Concord and Spindle bodies. 
The Spindle style we also put out in Oak and Ash. 
Tops in nen color if desired. Our complete catalogue 
and price list mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY & 00, Feasenry at 


“SHADELAND,” 


LIVE-STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


New importations constantly ar- 
riving; unequalled collections; 
superior quality; choicest breed- 
ing; opportunity of comparing 
different breeds. 


BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


French Coachers, Standard-Bred Trotters, 
Cleveland Bays, Carriage Horses, 
Hackneys, Saddle Horses, 
Clydesdales, Welsh Ponies, 
ercherons, Iceland Ponies, 
French Draughts, Shetland Ponies, 
English Shires, Holstein-Friesian 
Belgian Draughts, Cattle, 
Suffolks, Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 


Our customers have the advantage of OUF Many years’ 
experience in breeding and importing; superior qual- 
ity; large variety and immense collections; 
opportunity of comparing different breeds; and low 
| wae ge ecause of our unequalled facilities, ex- 

ent of business, low rates of transportation. 


No other Establishment in the World offers such 
Advantages to the Purchaser. 


Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. Correspondence 
solicited. Circulars free. 


POW ELI BROS., 
Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. 
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REPOSITORIES : 
CHICAGO, ILL., Factory and Ropers 203-206 Michigan Avenue. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 3 ey Canal St.; 23 Howard St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 201-203 Market Street. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., rro4-1106 Walnut Street. 
PORTLAND, ORE.., E. First E. Morrison Streets. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Main Street. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., 205 S. Fourth Street. 
Factories and General Office, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


An Elegant Carriage 
For Town or Country Use. 


As shown in drawing, it is a handsome closed carriage for two 
persons. By removing the partition, dropping the door and back 
lass, it is a perfect family vehicle for summer use. It is suitable 
= one or two horses. e design is the most recent, the mate- 
rials the best, the workmanship perfect. Always in stock, painted 
and trimmed in different styles and colors. Adapted to country 


roads as well as city streets, it is a general favorite. Mention Harrer’s MAGAzing, and write for full particulars to 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., Carriage Builders, South Bend, Ind. 





RIDING OUTFITS. 


Largest assortment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SADDLES, 


Bridles, Bits. Whips, Crops, Pads, etc., etc. 


strongest, easiest- 

safest, simplest 

most com- 
Model 1891 in .82 cal. uses the reg- 
ular short and long rim and center- 
fire cartridges in the same rifle. 


(Domestic and Imported). Over r50 stylesand grades | Saves 60 per cent. on cost of ammu- 


to select from. 


WHITTIAN SADDLE CO., 


118 Chambers Street, | 231 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ready Riding Strap 60 cents per pair. 


Catalogue sent free. 


nition over any other 8 calibre 


repeater made. 
sci", Tho Marin Fire Ars Go 


TS Story of Southern California, the beauty spot of America, 
told by its leading newspaper in 28 pages. Columbian Number. 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 

Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
U 


You 
ee 


100 fine illustrations. A mine of information for home seekers 
in the most attractive section of the Union. 10 cts. a copy. 
Weekly, $1.30 a year, 624 pp. Address Times, Los Angeles, Cal. 





IGH FIVE OR EUCHRE PARTIES 
should send at once to Jonn Sepast1an, G. T. A. C., 
R.L,& P. R. R., Chicago. TEN CENTS, in stamps, per pack, 
for the slickest cards you ever shuffled. For $1.00 you will re- 
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ceive free by express ten packs. 
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New Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


NOT Toys, but practical apparatus for the lecturer 
teacher, scientist, amateur photographer, and entertain. 
ments generally. Have you travelled in Heathen or 
Christian lands? Are you interested in Art, Science 
Literature—in Temperance or Church Work? Do yoy 
desire to add to your income or entertain your friends? 
Ifso, “The Criterion” or ‘‘Parabolon” oi! 
or electric light lanterns will gratify your tastes 

tther the cause at a moderate cost. The 
praphs you have made or bought may be ut 














Parabolon Oil Lanterns do not smoke or become overhea‘ed, and the lamps are interchangeable with lime light jets 
or the electric lamps. Management of lanterns easily learned, Catalogues and information free. 


J. B, COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. 189 La Salle Street, Chicano, |i1, 


Is the best because you can’t pos- 
sibly go wrong with it. You may have 
it in the Regular or Folding style; 
you may use the Glass Plate, the Cut 
or Rolls Film. In hand or on tripod, 
in shade or in field, the result is equally 
satisfactory. It combines the utmost 
simplicity with perfect efficacies, and 
any one may use it without fear of 
disappointment. Price, $18. 








Rochester Optical Co., 
Rochester, IV. Y. 


ws WORKSHOP 2 

YOUR PED 

7 oust St"vowe and Metal Working J 

Machinery you.can OWS, , rr 

pete with Factories that use steam - | 

Whe caly complete line of tuck machines <i 

pate. Rave stood the test twenty years, . 


nd for catal e. Address: 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 4 
5YDRuby St., Rockford, liis. 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE aan oo “Dayli ght.” 


needs no heat, sunlight, or other fussy treat- 


ment. You simply mark with a common pen, 
and there it is until the fabric wears out. Be- This novel Kodak has 


ing made from carbon, it is absolutely inerad- a capacity of 24 ©€x- 


icaole. Bottles hold twice the usual quantit " 
and sell for fifteen cents. ASK YouR posures ana can be 


DEALER FOR IT, and insist on getting it, 
or mention Harrar’s and send us twenty- loaded any where at 


Ave CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mf any time. No dark 
168-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. room necessary. 


$8.5° to $25.00. 
ant STE SE: Exliipirions,-< Eastman 


x 
O° A profttabie businees for a man with a A‘so 
t . 236 Catalogue free. 
Dat eR ey Ca Kodak Co., 


DOUBLE gy 4 
sek tate BICYCLES ots Rochester, N. ¥ 

nirLessee Ao | 

“ EMEN 

WATCHES 166 Powe & CLEMENT OR, 

se A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,’’ the 
tenth edition, ready January 1st, will be mailed to 
applicants enclosing the nominal price of 25 cts., stamps 
6 

















or postal notes. 
The B.A. ELLIOTT CO., 54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘Henry Clay’ 


Now here's a_ hand 


Camera that people have 


“De- 
With pleas- 


Your name and 


been waiting for. 
scribe it’? 
ure. 
address, please, and the 


description will come. 


Scoull € Adams Co, 
423 Broome St. N. Y. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO PURCHASE A 


Complete Photographic Outfit, 


Consisting of Camera, Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. 
Plates, 1 Printing Frame, 2 Trays, 1 doz. Pa- 
per, 12 Mounts, 1 Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. 
Developer, 
Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one copy of 
“How to Make Photographs.” 


$12.50. 
$14.00. 
$15.00. 
$17.50. 
$20.00. 


For Pictures, 4}x6}, 
: 5X7; 
5x8, 

64x84, 


8x10 


The above outfits contain everything nec- 
essary to make and complete a picture. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 


Ib. Hypo, 8 ozs. Albutone, 1 | 





It is 
the 


Blairs 
Films 


doesn’t disappoint the user. 


Don’t think, because your season’s work has 
‘been an utter failure on account of the misrep- 
resentation of certain specialty Camera manu- 
facturers, that the whole Snap Shot Camera 
business is a fraud. Thousands of users of 
Hawkeyes with Ro Holders (Hand and Fold- 
ing) and Kamarets will tell you that Blair’s 
Film has uniformly given good results. 
Blair’s Film is made by an entirely new and 
original method, and in addition to its uniform- 
ity it is safe for all seasons as it = oy _— 
’ ° any further 
Don’t be deceived aitempts to sell 
you other than the Blair’s Film. Let the 
failures of others cause you always to susist that 
your Roll Holder, Kamaret or Kodak be re- 
loaded with Blair’s Film. If any dealer says 
this can’t be done, tell him you can attend to tt, 
and write us or send your instrument (whatever 
it is) to any of our offices and we will at once 
reload and return. 


As makers of Cameras for Amateurs and the Trade 
since 1879, and the largest Camera manufacturers in the 
world, we not only know what is wanted, but test every 
specialty before placing it on the market. Catalogue of 
our specialties, including new style of Folding Hawkeye 
(combining every qualification of the professional Cam- 
era with compactness), sent for stamp. 


No ‘“*PRILLS” on this. 

A gentleman i Sa h the Orient writes us: “1 have 
recently had developed by Nadar (the leading photographer of 
Paris) some 300 of my negatives and got an average of good 
negatives of each hundred.” He was wonderfully impressed with 
their quality. He says “ They are away ahead of —.” This was 
followed by the following : 











*“ PARIS, 3 November, 1892. 

* We have been honored by —'s visit, who gave us some films of 
your manufacture ; the result was so satisfactory that we enclose 
order for goods, which may be entertaining for you. ... We re- 
main, yours faithfully, Po M. NADAR, 
53 Rue Des Mathurins, 5st Rue D'Anjou.” 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Manufactur- 
ers. Main Office—47: Tremont St., Boston. 
Branches—451-453 Broadway, New York; 9:8 Arch 
St., Philadelphia; 245-247 State St., Chicago. 
Factories— Boston, Pawtucket, Greenpoint, and Brook- 
lyn. BE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., New York, 

rade Agents. 


Gundlach Optical Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURE A_ FIRST-CLASS 


ASTRONOSIICAL 
TELESCOPE, 


of three inches clear aperture, 
mounted complete, and equipped 
with celestial and terrestrial 
eye-pieces, and accompa- 
nied by a fine Star Atlas, 
for $100.00. 











SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 
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F WBLER |, 


> Bcrcits }*"* 


Yes, indeed—never was so 
healthy, and it’s so_ easily 
learned. A few private les- 
sons, safe from vulgar eyes, 
and away you spin. Instruc- 
tions cost you nothing, and the 
Rambler is so comfortable. 
Try it yourself, dear. 

A handsome book of Rambler in- 


formation free at any Rambler 
agency, or by mail. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO, 


CHICAGO. WASHINGTON. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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MONARCH CYCLES 


Thoroughly 
High Grade 
Pneumatic Tyres, 


— OR — 
. Cushion Tyres, 
MONARCH CYCLE CO.Manufacturers, 


42-52 No. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE KH. 





Are you right 


on the question of Bicycles? 
but not unless you recognize the fact that 


‘“* The Suu) leads.”’ 


Does it lead? 


Our catalogue will convince you. 
one. 


Probably, 


Send for 


The Mclintosh-Huntington Co., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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You'll 
Buy Ile 
During 
"03 


I’m the Columbia of the 
new year —as ever the bi- 
cycle of lightness, strength, 
beauty — only more so. 


> a) > ae > ae > I 
ad ad 


v 
at 
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Most comprehensive cycling catalogue in the world, 
free at Columbia agencies, by mail for two two-cent a 
stamps. Pope Mfg. Co, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


vy Y 
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SHREWD Cyclers alway 
post themselves before pur- 
chasing wheels. We ask 
you to become posted 
about the 

IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our catalogue 
will help you. Send for it. 








___ Chicago, Ill. _ 


Did you see our ad. in last 
month’s issue ? | 


STERLING *s:.:::" 
BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
AIRY TRICYCLES 


LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. —— 
Y MFC. CO., Elyria, Ohio. 














A THE NAME TO REMEMBER whea buying & 
BICYCLE a OATTOR OUIO. ¥ 

Ea $30.00 $80.90 saved on many 

5 pew ped nd-han icycles. 
E ‘Ove are n stock. 


Oash or time. ‘AGEN ANTED. 
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THE * VIRGINIA_s 


CHICAGO. 





— AMERICAN PLAN.—~ 
XPECTANT Visitors to the COLUMBIAN 
a EXPOSITION, will do well to send for 
the book of photographic interior views, 
illustrating this luxuriously appointed Hotel. 
It is Absolutely Fireproof (no insurance 
carried on building or furnishings), is conducted 
in the most liberal manner, located in the choic- 
est residence neighborhood; removed from the 
noise, dirt and confusion of the business 
district, and yet within easy walking distance 
of Illinois Central R. R. Depot and Steamer 
Landings, the SHORTEST and BEST routes to 
the Fair grounds. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF NAMES IS TAKEN FROM THE 
REGISTER OF “THE VIRGINIA.”’ 


MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILEs, U.S. Army. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHAUNCEY MCKEEVER, 
Hon. J. S. HEATON, M. P., London, England, 

E. S. WILLARD, London, England, 

SIDNEY PAGET, London England, 

WALTER CRANE AND WIFE, London, England, 
EpDOUARD REMENYI, Hungary. 

G. P. A. HEALY AND FAMILY, Paris, France. 
CouNTESS BOZENTA (Modame Modjeska), Poland. 
PauL B. DuCHAILLU, Paris, France. 

R. G. DUN AND WIFE, New York City. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL AND WIFE, New York City, 
Miss ADA REHAN, New York City. : 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON AND WIFE, New York City. 
0. P. C. BrnuinGs AND WIFE, New York City. 
HENRY B. HypE, New York City. 

SoL. SMITH RUSSELL AND WIFE, New York City. 
AUGUSTIN DALY, New York City. 

Mrs. G. H. GrnBERT, New York City. 

Cras. F. WASHBURN, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss KATE FrEeLD, Washington, D. C. 

Moses P, HANDY AND WIFE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. JAMES A GARFI&LD, Mentor, Ohio. 

MR. AND MRS. STANLEY BROWN, Washington, D. C. 
THos. DoLrBER, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE C. BUELL AND FAMILY, Rochester, N. Y. 
THEODORE THOMAS AND WIFE. 


ROOM DIAGRAMS AND RATES 


=——eMAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Address, THE VIRGINIA HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


* 





In all card-playing countries— 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa— 


‘*‘United States” 
Playing Cards 


have been tested and found un- 
equalled. The brands adapted 
especially to club games and 
card parties are: 


Capitol. Army & Navy. 


“The Card Player’s Companion,” show- 
ing how games are played and giving prices 
of 40 brands, 400 kinds, of playing cards, 
will be sent free to any one who will men- 
tion where this advertisement was seen and 
enclose a two-cent stamp. 
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TEXAS 


7 
Cabinet. Sportsman’s. 
Congress. Treasury. 
Insist upon having them from 
your dealer. 
The United States Printing Co., 
(The Russell & Morgan Factories.) 
Cincinnati, O. 
AUTION. 
If you want to keep 
your goods, DON’T adver- 
tise in the 


Boston Herald. 








for the Investor, Home- 
seeker, Invalid. Cheap 
lands rich as Valley 
of the Nile. Climate 
healthier than California. For references and 
facts apply to 


CEAS. FE. POTTER, 


San Angelo, Texas. 


Personally Conducted. Select Parties, 
; Through Cars. Low Bates. 


LEAVE CHICAGO 
EVERY THURSDAY 


Por fculars address 
J.C. JUDSON & Co. 
196 Ciark St., Chicago. 








OVERLAND 
EXCURSIONS 
cp 





"TRAVELLERS CHEQUES of the American Express Co. 


are economical and available wherever funds are required. 
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CUMBERLAND GAP PARK. 


A Luxurious Health Resort in the Tennessee Mountains. 


Pure Air, Equable Temperature, Sunshine, Beautiful Views, Mam- 
moth Caves, Good Roads, Extensive and Romantic Drives 
and Bridle Paths, he pn Relics, Etc., Etc. 


THE SANATORIUM. 


Under direction of an Advisory Board of 
leading Physicians; Gymnasium, Extensive 
Baths, Swimming Pool, Massage, Atomization, 
Trained Nurses, 
———Q= 
Iron and Sulphur, Lithia Springs, out-door 
sports, Archery, Tennis, Fencing, etc. 























FOUR SEASONS HOTEL. 


(750 FEET LONG.) 
Large Rooms, Independent Ice Plant, 
Sanitary Plumbing, Parisian Ohef, 
Hlectric Lights, Excellent Cellar. 
EVERY DESIRABLE COMFORT. i as eee ¥=] 
Address HENRY CLAIR, A Oem Harrogate. Tenn. 








You can make the Journey 
from Chicago to 


I FORNIA « in BA¢ days 


and procure all Meals 
Excursion Tickets in DINING CARS. 


at Reduced Rates. PALACE DRAWING. 


Tickets and full information can be obtained ROOM SLEEPING CARS 


on application to any Ticket Agent, or by ad-|] and TOURIST 
dressing the General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the North- 
Western Line at Chicago, Ill. SLEEPERS are run 


EASTERN... 423 Broadway, New York City. through to San Fran- 


5 State St., Boston, Mass. e 
-OFFICES 449 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. cisco, without change, 


: oii re leaving Chicago 
Chicago Ticket Office, 208 Clark Street. daily via 


The |North-~ ~ Western ine 


CHICAGO & mires Pane RAILWAY. 
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BATTERY PARK HOTEL, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,800 feet; average winter temperature 50 degrees ; magnificent scenery ; heated by steam 
and open fireplace; hydraulic elevator; electric lights and bells; music hall; tennis court; ladies’ billiard oad and bowling 
alley. Beautiful drives and first-class livery. The house is located upon a plateau covering twenty acres, one hundred feet above 
th el of the city, and is within five minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, opera-house,and business houses. For descriptive 


printed matter, apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


The Shelburne, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 





Remains open throughout the year. Every Conven- 
tence, including Hot and Cold Sea-Water 
Baths and Passenger Elevator. 


Cable and Steamer connecting with New York and Halifax,N.S. 700 miles S. E. 
from New York. 60-HOUR VOYA - _Favorite resort for Americans. 
One of England's oldest Colonies, isoned by British Troops. Winter Station 
for British Fleet. The most equable climate in the World, temperature ranging 
from 50° to 75°, thus affording an excellent opportunity for persons of delicate con- 
stitution to escape in 3 days from the Ice and Snow of their northern homes to the 
sunshine of a mild and genial climate. The Islands afford great facilities for 
Yachting and Fishing, have over 100 miles of level, solid roads, well adapted for 
Driving, Riding, or Cycling. FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, under excellent 
management, with all Modern Improvements. Charges moderate. 

Good Boarding-Houses throughout the Islands. The porous coralline limestone 
formation makes the Sanitary condition of the Islands perfect. Malarid unknown. 
Sure relief from Insomnia, Nervous Prostration, Rheumatic Gout, Bronchitis, 


Nasal Catarrh, and peent pulmonary complaints. Both English and American 
physicians. For infoPmation for voyage write to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., and PICKFORD & BLACK, 


39 Broadway, New York, to Halifax, N.S.,and St. John, N.B., 


Agents for the Quebec S. S. Company’s Agents for the Canadian, Bermuda, and 
Royal Mail Steamers, West Indian S. S. Lines 
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T 
To California. 
Very important changes have recent- 
ly been made, taking effect Dec. 1st, B ¢ 


1892, in round trip California tickets. 

‘ iF We are prepared to offer extraordi- 

f | nary inducements and facilities to intend- 
| ing travellers which cannot help but be 

hi | to their advantage. 
| 


For full particulars as to the new 





California arrangements, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt., 


Great Rock Island Route, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 









A. B. FARNSWORTH, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, New York. 
I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. Pass, Agt., 396 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

W. J. LEAHY, Pass. Agt. Mid. Dis., 111 South oth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAS. GASS, Trav. Pass., 40 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE JACKSON SANATORIUM, 


Dansville, New York. 


A delightful home for those seeking health, rest, 
or recreation. Under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians. 

Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking 
extended views of the famous Genesee Valley re- 
gion, unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty. 

Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and ma- 
laria. Pure spring water from rocky heights. 

Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Elegant modern fire-froof main building and 
twelve cottages, complete in all appliances for health 
and comfort. Extensive apartments for treatment 
arranged for individual privacy. Skilled attendants. 
All forms of Baths: Electricity, Massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Vacuum ‘Treatment. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Frequent lectures 
and lessons on Health Topics. Especial provi- 

. sion for quiet and rest; also for recreation, amuse- 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858. ment, and regular out-door life. 

Culinary department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Superintendent of 
Chautauqua Cooking School, and leading teacher of scientific and hygienic cookery in 
the United States. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 








J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 
THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, N N. Y. 


| 




















nder the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic appliances, including 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Salt,and Iron Baths. Massage, Swedis/: Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 
Valuable Mineral Springs— Salt, Iron, and Iodine Waters. 
vate dry, mild, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of broad board walk. Beautiful views, 
rl iookiae thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
sowling Alleys. “Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from any 
orm of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. Send for illustrated hlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 
ADL SSS OND PI I OO I oe =) 


bak THE WARSAW SALT BATHS, 
" ““—- DOWN UPON THE” > 
RIDA PENINSULA is 2 FROST-FREE |; WARSAW, N.Y. 
FL LOR township of high, healthful land, NATURAL SALT WATER and all M ——— 


lear lakes, fi f h, filled with Northern peo- ss : : 
ple. No aageeeh, ~ ques. eo materia; where poe poe ) | tricity; Massage; Hot Water heat; New and Modern Equip- 
lemons. and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables a1 are Fe ment. Treatment specially adapted to RHEUMATIC and 
erec t t ts so i ‘ 
Florida Siidun* commie. Metis all “about it. -* Sungte NERVOUS Troubles. See hal/-page advertisement in December 
Free. Write. > | number of this publication. 
0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida. |? | JOHN C. FISHER, M.D., W. E. MILLER, 


> == SS Medical Superintendent. Business Manager. 
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4 CIs ALPINE Aste. 


2 = A NEW perfectly hardy Aster, luxuriant in 
ve SS i growth, magnificent and effective for mass. 
hdd WS 5 ing in borders, charming for corsage bouquets 
and decorative purposes. The color is a delicate 
combination of lavender and blue. Can be suc 

cessfully cultivated anywhere. 
Price of Plants 25 Cents Each, or Five for $1.00. 
Each person ordering one or more plants will 

receive FREE a copy of 


THE POETS NUMBER ns 
Vick sFloral Guide (893, 


“Carrying Bulbs and Flowers and Seeds ; 
Everything the garden needs.” 
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SAILORS HORNPIPS. 
Hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quota 
; tions from the best authors scat- 
tered through its more than 100 
pages (8 x 10}¢ inches) in a most novel 
and charming manner. Colored 
Chromo Lithograph Illustrations 
of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Dahlia, 
Dutchman’s Pipe, Clematis, Pan- 
sies, Cannas, Corn, and Po‘atoes; 
om thousands of engravings. scores of 
é"" them never in print before. Ful 
'\\\ description of many fine Novelties, 
such as Roses, Chrysanthemums, 
Corn, Peas, &c. 
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Mailed on receipt of ro cents, which may 
pl S ARRIVAL. be deducted from the first order. 


<M} JAMES VICK’S SONS, ,32:"% 
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|The 
Famous 
D. & C. Roses | 


are grown on their own roots, and are every- 





where recognized as far better than the other 
kinds. We send them every where safely by 
~ iil, prepaid. — WwW hy not have the best? - 
- We give on request our **Guide to Rose 
Culture,’’ which clearly describes the largest 
stock of Roses in the world, and which will 


enable anyone to repeat our success with 











flowers. Le also publish ‘* Success with 


Flowers,’’ a monthly magazine which isa 


welcome guest in 50,000 flower-lovers’ homes. 





A sample copy of this will come with the | 


Guide if you send your address now. - - 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


por pn en West Grove, Pa. 
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We're Sweet Peas and, 
We are ‘‘all the go,’’ 
But you will need the best of seed— 

Burpee’s seeds will grow. 


if you please, 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
For 1803. 


is the largest, best and most complete Seed 
Catalogue published. A handsome book of 
172 pages. It tells all about the 


Best Seeds, 
Bulbs, and 
Including Plants 


Rare Novelties of Real Merit, 
which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Honest descriptions, hundreds of illustra- 
tions, with beautiful colored plates painted 
from nature. Mailed Free ¢o intending 
purchasers; to others on receipt of ten cts. 
which is less than the actual cost per copy 
W the quarter-million edition. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 














Philadelphia, Pa. 








“USSSA ASN 
All Kinds of 


But only the best of each kind 


the largest in the world. Prosperous planters everywhere are using 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1893 
tains information about plantin 
Get it before you commence to 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Coerece rr -n— 


ne 


i 


Seeds 


have made FERRY’S seed business 


i 
Hi 


| 


i 


Ie 


is @ veritable magazine. It con- 
g to be had from no other source. 
plant. We send it for the asking. 


i} 


mn 


——— 


ANS ANNA ATTN UE 





VINES 


All old and mew varieties. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lowest rates. New Descriptive Catalo ue ta oR 
: T.S. HU BBARD cO., FREDONIA, N - ¥. 
Dreer’ known as the best. Send six cents postage 
for our Garden Calendar of 184 pages. Cata- 
logue of Bulbs ready Sept. 1st, free. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF GLADIOLI AND NEW 
STRAWBERRIES. M. Crawrorp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
For SEEDS, rete ol FLowFes PLANTS, Ete., write for 


catalogue. DS, FLorat Park, 


COTT’S CATALOGUE OF BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR 1893 
mailed free. ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere 











3@ SMALL FRUITS, 


RED'S TREES, VINES, 


ROSES, CRATES’ AND. B BASKETS, 


ana — success ‘* TIM 
GOLD FOR meer en SED RIDE 

NEW OS tS AS you received our Catal 
A SPECIALTY. 
Illustrated 


cuunovs FR@@. Ey W. REID. oso 
1 ae ©. 
ha ‘gE alee taught 


Ont T u aAN or personally. 
HO 
end "for circ circular." vo 


iG. OHAPFE wize , ~~ Te 
E, Oswego, N. Y. 
wat taught by mail. 
oR pS TACKLE, ein gh te B. 
CROOK & CO., r191 and 1191} Broadway, N City 
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WBERRY.” 


ogue? If not, 
why not? Buy direct and save one-half. 
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A $8.00 MAGAZINE FOR $1.00 A YEAR. 


American Gardening 





wat A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE REE 7° 
FOR PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE F on tg am, mal 


before offered: 


“> 
4. 4 Mts De 
N fi! > 
‘ 4 


; = leged horticultural journals. 


= conservatories. 














é [> not run in any tradesman’s g 
interests, as are many al- 
AMERICAN GARDENING 
(Established) Caters to the love of 
out-doors, promotes fine gar- 
dening, amateur and commer- 
cial, ornamental gardening, flor- 
iculture, fruits, vegetables, win- 
dow gardening, greenhouses, 
Practical 
. throughout. Its information 
= from all sources adapts it for 
- north, south, west, east, in city, § 
suburban and rural homes. It 
is beautiful, profusely illustra- 
ted, and equals in size and 
quality many $3 magazines. jf 
With many fine literary features, 
it has also a monthly guide to 
garden work, indoors and out, 
and answers all questions from 
readers, by specialists, gratis. 
Only $1.00 a year; specimen 
copy, 10 cents. &*aeacPrtety 
“ence, AN fy entitled tothe Splendid 
seeds and plants named in the 
margin. The subscriber pays for mailing only. 


We supply the seeds and plants free. 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Times Building, New York. 


| apeerenwencenenrere fen 


% MAGNIFICENT 


ens ROSES 


HYBRIDS f i 


pporare cre 1a Al 
N BEST VARIETLES:- @ 
YE: CARMAN - 


Pr 


» 


sect POO 


AC we hn BEST LEVER 


BG. Kd j, a: 
a 3) h 
} ah NEW BEAN. 

hi SUIT OF 17 YEARS CAREFUL SELECT i 
i\ is! PN . ; 


\\ cS y/ iW “ 
J) IN (A) & 
By his Collection cannot be } 
pibougnt-ts only obtainable by | h : 
Mjour subscribers—Free to them. 
kaWworth #2hdollags to any |) 
" bright cultivatoe Valuable 
R) Cash Prizas to our subscribers 
or best products from above. # 
Y)Particutsrs Free. Specimen & 
I of Macazine for 10 Cer! 
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QUICK! 


_ Leaves Chicago Sunday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Thursday Morning. 








Leaves Chicago Monday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Friday Morning. 


_Leaves Chicago Tuesday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Saturday Morning. 


Leaves Chicago Wednesday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Sunday Morning. 


Leaves Chicago Thursday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Monday Morning. 


Leaves Chicago Friday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Tuesday Morning. 


Leaves Chicago Saturday Night, 
Arrives Los Angeles Wednesday Morning. 


The New Chicago «« California Limited 


——OVER——— 


The Santa Fé Route, 


Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars Chicago 


to Los Angeles and San Diego. ; 24 Hours 


Train Solid Vestibule. | Ahead of all Competitors. 


EVERYTHING EMINENTLY FIRST CLASS. 
Detailed information can be had on inquiry at the following offices of the Company: 


. {Corner Third and 812 Main St. OMAHA, NEB.—1316 Farnam St. 
ATCHISON, KAN.— ) ~ Main Sts KANSAS CITY, MO.— } 4:0 Exchange Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. 132 North Adams St 
BOSTON, MASS.—332 Washington St. roso Union Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—29 South Sixth St 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—68 Exchange St LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—320 Delaware St. PITTSBURGH. PA.— ! 3°3 Bank of Com- 
CHATTANOOGA. TENN.— ! "2! Ninth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS.—392 Broadway. sem) merce Building. 

’ “| Read House. sain weaPOLis, MINN.— { 5? Guaranty QUINCY, ILL.—Whig Building. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—2:2 Clark St. ’ *~}) Loan Bldg. ST. JOSEPH, Mo.— | > E. Cor. 3d and 
CINCINNATI, 0.—169 Walnut St. MONTREAL, P. Q.—136 St. James St. , 4 “~~ ‘Francis Sts 
CLEVELAND, 0.—148 St. Clair St. NEW YORK CITY. N. Y.— {261 Broadway. ST. LOUIS, MO.—10: North Broadway. 
DES MOINES, IA.—Savery House. +N. Y.—) 323 Broadway. TORONTO, ONT.—40 Yonge St. 
DETROIT, MIGH.—63 Griswold St. NEW ORLEANS, LA.—148 Gravier St. WICHITA. KAN.—158 North Main St. 
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Dr. Lyor s Perfect Tooth Powder, 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
and purifies the breath. Used 
by people of refinement for over 
a quarter of a century. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, — 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin, and Complexion, 


The result of 20 years’ experience in treating skin diseas: 


At Druggists’ or by Mail. 











10} 
ANE CAN aad EASTER Ta, 
A sample Cake of soap and 145-page Book on Dermatology 
GLUMBIAN Bovover, ANEMONE. and Beauty, Illustrated—on Skin, Scalp, Nervous, and Blood Dis- 


eases and their treatment—sent sealed on receipt of 10 cents; 
qv also Disfigurements, like Birth-Marks, Moles, Warts, India-Ink 
' 


IF NOT TO BE DBTAINED OF YOUR DRUGGIST and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, Superfluous 


Hair, Pimples, Facial Development, etc. 


ae SEND 50<FOR SAMPLE BOX OF FOUR ODORS | jouw . WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


F- DE LY MFG ep 125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
Neo, 























Consultation free, at office or by letter. Mention this magazine 


SMOKED OUT!! 
2) CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, COLD IN HEAD, &c, 


Cured by the use of 


MARSHALL'S PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


the pleasantest and most effective remedy ever offered. Contain no 
tobacco, and are an excellent and healthful substitute. Are smoked 
by ladies. Physicians recommend them. 

BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


JAMES B. HORNER, 44 Cedar St., N. Y. 
8 
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ts Lather- 


one is seeking—when he goes to 
buy a piece of 
aving 
Shaving 


Soap. 


The Spanish proverb says: 


“Well LATHERED—is half Shaved.” 





and it is decause 


WILLIAMS’ 


Shaving Soaps 
yield more lather and ‘he dest kind of lather that they are so 
generally taking the place of a// other 
Shaving Soaps — both in STICK 
and in TABLET forms. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


Superior to all other Shaving Sticks — because it is a 
better soap — makes a far richer, creamier lather— more soft- 
ening to the beard—and more soothing to the face. Has a better 
case (beautiful—strong—serviceable—lined with gold lacquered 
metal, covered with rich maroon leatherette), and has a most deli- 
cate, delicious odor—the finest selection of Attar of Roses, the 
purest, sweetest, most costly of perfumes. 

(> Be sure you get Williams’. 

Sold at most all good drug stores. Don’t take anything else. 
If your druggist will not supply you, send to us. 

Mailed to any point, postpaid, for 25c. in stamps by 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S. A. 


We Manufacture— 





shows box, cover, and soap itself. 


Cut 


(Fac-simile.) 
‘“ YANKEE” Shaving Soap—(for cup use)—a square tablet-—wrapped in foil, 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK—(see illustration), ‘ i é 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING CREAM (in beautiful decorated jars), 
WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ Soap—used by all good Barbers. 
This brand is a most exquisite TOILET soap. Packages of 6 cakes, 





For sale by all druggists, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price in Stamps or Currency. 
Address THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S. A. 
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through the skin of hands and face 


and robs it of its freshness and beauty 


A Bold Robbery. 


Jack Frost is a burglar. He breaks 





and leaves it chapped and sore. Witch 


Cream (a delightful skin lotion) is 


a protection against the thief. 


»* Witch 


more, it will arrest the rascal and 


make him restore beauty and fresh- ream. 


ness to the skin. 


For sale by all-Druggists, 50 and 25 cent bottles. 
Small size by mail, 75c. Sample by mail, roc. 
C. H. & F. Price, Salem, Mass. 














SHAVING 


was introduced by the Ro- 
mans about 300 B. C., Scipi 
Africanus being the fifst Ro- 
man whoshaved daily. In France 
the practice of shaving arose dur- 
ing the rule of Louis XIII. 
In England the beard figured promi- | 
nently in history until the reign of| 
Charles II, when shaving became general 
throughout Europe. 
Comfort in doveg came in with the 


Torrey Razors 


The keenest razor and the most efficient 
razor sharpener known. Invaluable to 
the man with a hard wiry beard. 
Every RAZOR and STROP sold under 

a guarantee to give satisfaction. 


Our Book, how to select, sharpen, 
; Free. 


and keep a Razor in order— 


J. R. Torrey Razor Co., 
P. O. Box 755. Worcester, Mass. 











“It isa Sin to Steala 
Pin, 


To steal a ‘tater’ that's 


a greater.” 


Such peat ie as this Puritan aphorism 
did much toward moulding moralsin the past. The 
degeneracy of modern times extends even to 
Pins.” ou, everybody, has experienced the pet- 
y annoyance, and all the more vexing because 
petty, of using a r pin. Recognizing this, the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in 
— have issued a brand that is — rfect 
and itthe “Puritan.” Every store sho: id keep 
them. Ask for and insist on getting the “Puritan 
s. Sample card free to any address. . 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Z 













STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
537 WHITNEY BLOCK. 





"FRE LALLA ROOKH DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM 
is the surprise of all practical ladies. Directions with every 
system. Easy to use without instructions. Just what every- 
body needs. Price $2.00. Address The Lalla Rookh Pat- 
tern Co., 180 Grand St., New York. Agents wanted. 


CLOTHES We clean or dye the most delicate shade or 
Made New. fabric. No ripping required. Repair to order 
Write for terms. We pay expressage both ways to any point is 








the U. 8. 
McEwen’s Stzam Dre Worxs arp Cuzanixe Estasiisement, 
Nasuviiis, Tex. a” Name this advertisement 
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TO BE SURE YOU ARE GETTING 
bie: BEST, BUY THE 


'B & H 


LAMPS. 


THEY ONLY 


HAVE A 


DOUBLE 
CENTRE DRAUGHT, 


Which gives perfect combustion and 
the whitest light. 


Made in GREATEST VARIETY 
and HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
SEE THE § 6 ON EACH 


99 
STAMP B&H LAMP. 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE BOOK. 


It will interest you. 





We manufacture an extensive 
ine of 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXT- 
URES AND ART METAL GOODS. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. €0., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: - = = MERIDEN, CONN. 


Lamp ; 


that every one likes, including | 
the person that fills it and wipes 
it—that’s all the care it requires, | 
except a new wick in six months 
—is the 


. 
ve 


THE 





Pittsburgh. 


People consider it perfect; but 
we are improving it every year. 

It costs no more than the doz- 
en others not nearly so good. 
All well-conducted lamp stores 
have it. Send for primer. 


PITTSBURGH Brass CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Penn. | 


8 


| everything for invalids. 
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SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOKCASES. 
BALL BEARING, ,¢ 


We make cases adapted 
to every requirement, 
For Homes, Library, 
Legal, or Commercial 
use. Also special cases 
for the ** Century” 
Dictionary. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
free. Address 


SARGENT MEG. CO., 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote Harfer’s Magazine. Muskegon, Mich. 


SARGENT’S Rolling, Reclining, 





Back Rests, Bed Trays, Invalids’ Beds and Tables, Commodes, 
Earth Closets, Sanitary Rubber Goods, Hospital Supplies, and 
Full information and illustrated cata- 
logues free by addressing SARGENT MFG. CO., either East- 
ern Office, 814 Broadway, New York, or Factory, 
Muskegon, Mich, Quote Harfer’s Magazine. 


This wt 4 is a Rochester. 


There 
are 2699 
other de- 
signs — in 
Bronze, 

Black 
Iron, 
Brass, or 

@ Silver. 
' The 
choicest 
bric-a-brac in 
the palace of a 
Vanderbilt is 

not finer. 

If your dealer 
hasn’t the genuine 
“ Rochester,” send 

to us for cata- 
my logue and prices. 





Rocnester Lamp Co., 
42 Park Place, 
New York. 


BLACK IRON BANQUET. 
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~ EGWwDietrich, Arck’t 
ew york 


6é 99 AST year + the subscription price of “ Shoppell’s Moder 
an u c e ray. 4 Houses” was $4.00, this year we give the same number oj 
new designs (35, ranging in cost from $600 to $12,00 each 


; a 9 . number ata reduced price—our object is to double the cir: 
Many years exposure to the salt air One year’s subscription (No. 35 and No. 36 NOW 


’ . : : ‘ a. READY, No. 37 Jan. 1st, No. 38 April ast) 
and quick climatic changes of this Handsome “ Color Sheet,” showin: oat designs 


quaint old port has given its Shingled Your choice of any one book from ist below 

. ; ilvery -o Regular price 
houses a beautiful, silv aT rrr tone, All the above sent, post-paid,to any one address for $2 00 
much admired by people of keen _artis- Or, all the above and full set (19 to 33 inclusive), as cescr 
. list below, $10.00. Or, any seven books from list, $5. Am 
tic taste. four for $3.00. Single book, $1.00. 


What nature has here taken years to , ACH book contains 72 pages, fine heavy paper,size of each pag 


4 itx15 inches. Large views, floor plans, cost, all dime 


accomplish can be got at once by the and full descriptions of each design are given. Prices of m: 
x a and labor on which estimates are based are given. In addi t 

use of the special silver-gray numbers the 25 “classified” designs each book (except No. 32) contains 

f Cabot’s C 2 Shingle Stai 14 designs of various costs, making 39 designs in each book 
0 abot's Creosote ingte Stains. No. 19....25...$ 600 Cottages No. 26... .25..$3,500 oe 
ny ae = 20...-25... 1,000 Cottages | 27.-++2§....-4,000 Houses 
Send 6c. in stamps for Samples on Wood, Circulars, and yo ie — : rip so Sonamns | « ee 
Sketch-book. “ 23....25... 2,500 Houses ‘f 30... bX Houses 
“* 24....25... 3,000 Houses | ‘“ 31.... -7,500 Houses 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., . Ne. ++25.-. 3,300 Houses | 


32 contains 20 Double Cottages and 20 Stables. 


: . “ ~ 33 25 Designs of $10,000 (and over) Houses 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Address BR. W. SHOPPELL, Architect, 


HELLO! Th = N ‘ age ke z Broadway, N. x, 


Hopkins Nos. 6 and 7 “Houses and Cot- 
tages" and another new ENLARGED Edition 
of Nos. 4 and 5, about 200 designs in all. Clas- 
sified: No. 4, from $250 to $1500; No. 5, from 
$1600 to $2500; No. 6, $2600 to $3500; No. 7, 
$3600 to $10,000. Several low-cost double-tene- 
ment and barn designs. Any single copy, $1.00; 
any two, $1.50. All four books, $2.00, postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, 
ARCHITECT, 
Central Monroe Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















' 0, : =e 
is sure to be remarked at seeing such a house as shown 
here. Why? Because we aim to produce eflects which 
please and educate the eye by simple artistic lines, 


rather than by gaudy decurations, that startle for 
the minute. 


ARTISTIC DWELLINGS 


is now in its second edition—tells every 
home-maker of 56 dwellings, costing $650 up, 
and complete and valuable information, 
how to build. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 
FRANK P. ALLEN, Architect, 
184 Old Houseman Block. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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De XTER BROTHERS ENGLISH SHINGL E STAINS. 


We challenge any one to show us a house where our Stain has WASHED OFF. 
This Shingle _— is used on buildings at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


A shingled house if painted is not artistic. A 
moss-green roof cannot be obtained by the use of 
paint. We will send you samples of any color of 
stain if you will write to us. We study the harmony 
of colors, and can suggest effects you have not thought 
of in staining. Send for sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 
55 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The following people act as our agents: 
H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland Oil & Paint Mtg. Co., Portland, Ore. 
Smith & Young, San Francisco, Cal. 
. Aquila Rich Paint & Color Co., New York City, N.Y, 
The L. J. Mattison Co., ¢ ‘leveland, Ohio. 
W. W. Lawrence & Co. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baker & Richards, Se attle, Wash. 











_W. H. MULLINS, 


109 Depot St., Saicm, O©., 


Manufacturer of 


ARCHITECTURAL SHEET METAL WORK 


In all its Branches. 


Copper Statuary : 


i 
a Specialty. hout ai ‘ 
Maker of | Wi t VES BAe 


lingo 
** Diana,’’ : OS. "4 
Madison Square Gar-| ( ON Metal L CEI li NG 0 
den, New York ; . Se ¢ : 3 ‘1 ’ 
** Justice,’’ : war 6 & & 38. A 
City Hall, New York ; , NE ORK ' 
‘¢ Hermann,’’ ee ee er 


sccm | liens HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


‘* Gabriel,” é | Wood Carpets, 
Temple, Salt Lake « / Parquet Floors, 
City. Wood Mosaic, 


Ten large copper a , tan 
statues for Teatro OTR Rr Rug Borders. 


spores. Guanajuato, Send Stamp for Book of Designs. 
e€xico. 


Send for prices and 3 2 E.B. MOORE & CO., 


catalogues. —— 348 and 50 Randolph 8t., 
on special work fur Chicago, 11. 


nished on application. 





LO¢ 5. = fo or xin pe ae metre te + er — pre ome 
or er. 
J. 1. Wagner, Sales Agent, 108 Chambers St., NY. | ing Walls and cone ae? adorsed by the tending ps4 ame 


Water for the Upper Floors of City and Country Residences. 


Water for Lawns and Gardens. 


Both the Ericsson and Rider 


HOT-ALR 


PUMPING ENGINES 


(with recent improvements) 
ARE MADE BY THE 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS 


(Formerly Foot of West 13th Street), 
Removed to 87 and 89 South 5th Ave., New York. 


Salesroom, 21 Cortlandt. St. 
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AAG 


GENVINE | 


ONE DOZEN BOTTLES OF 


Johann Hoff’s 
Malt Extract 


5 
eS oe. ees 


Equal in Nutritive and TONIC Properties one Cask of ALE, 
without being Intoxicating. 


It exalts the energies, stimulates the nutritive powers, improves the appetite, 
and aids digestion. It can be used for man, woman, or child. 
Matchless as a tonic in convalescence. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., 6 Barclay St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the U. S. of A. 





Purchasers are warned against imposition and disappointment. Insist upon the “GENUINE 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT,” which must have the signature of 
“JOHANN HOFF” on the neck label. 
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American Club House Cheese. 
DELICIOUS, APPETIZING, 
. TEMPTING. * 


* * Geaedittailigimetimens * * 








No table is completely equipped without a dessert 

f AMERICAN CLUB HousE CHEESE. Leading grocers 

it everywhere. A miniature jar the size of the 

ve cut will be mailed for 14 cents in stamps, or for 

o cents we will send by express, prepaid, a regular 
size jar 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO.. 


Manufacturers, CLEVELAND. 


“From Tree 


To Table.” 


is the title of a small pamphlet gotten 
out by us to inform you of and about 
us and our products. ‘Tis sent free 
to all for the asking. 
If you have not yet procured your 
winter’s supply of 
Fine Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, Rich Preserves 
and Jellies, and Dainty 
Meat Delicacies, 


send to us for copy of “ primer” re- 
ferred to above; it may help you to 
decide whose product to purchase. 
Representative Grocers will supply you. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention this Magazine. 





Buy the best. The AIR MATTRESS has no superior for gen- 
eral use, combining health, cleanliness, and durability, and is the 
most comfortable bed made. In cases of sickness, rheumatism, or 
neuralgia it is indispensable. Air cushions for chairs, couches, etc. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO.,7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Patent Foot-Power Machinery, 
Complete Outfits 
Wood or metal workers withont steam- 
power can successfully compete with the 
irge shops, 7 our New LABOR. 
SAVING achinery, latest and most 
improved for practical shop use, also for 
Industrial Schools, Home Training, etc. 
CataLogur Free. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


> — SURBRUG'S pibY OU, Ahe A 
PIPE SMOKER, 
we want You to try GoLpEN 

G0 LOEN Bcerrne—all the talk in the 
world will not convince as 
bm as —. that .» 

aSCEPT Will send ou receipt of 40c. 
& sample \ pound can to 
any address. 
SURSAYAis BREMLTON, SY; od! Mn SEK. CUTY. 
35c. Postage, 1 Ib., 2Oc.; % ib., 10c.: % Ib.) Sc. Send for 
pamphiet of our goods giving fist of dealers who handie them. — 
$22 FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
s 
il 











Fourand a Halffeet long. Un- 
imited variety in stock and to order. 


American Desk & Seating Co. 





270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO,U.S.A. 








PASTEUR 
Germ-Proof Water Filters 


Are constructed on scientific principles, to meet 
every requirement for pure drinking water. 
The filtering medium will remove 


CHOLERA, TYPHOID AND ALL 
DISEASE GERMS. 


The Filter is qpettcste to city water supply or 
for cistern or well water. Medals and diplomas 
awarded by scientific societies and expositions. 

Recommended by the highest medical authority 
and endorsed by the most eminent scientists of this 
and other countries. 

GEON - GENERAL BERGIN, in 
charge of the quarantine service in the lower St. Law- 
rence, says “‘The Pasteur Filter has been found to be 
an absolute preventive of the spread of cholera by 
transmission of germs in drinkin water.” 

PROFESSOR JOHN MARSHALL, ofthe 
University of Pennsylvania, a Pasteur-Cham- 
berland Filters are employed in bacteriological lab- 
oratories for the purpose of rendering liquids en- 
tirely free from microbes.” 

M OR GEO. M. STERNBERG, Surgeon 
U.S.A., says “I have tested it and believe it to be 
the most reliable filter for the removal of disease 
germs from drinking water. 

Letters Patent of the United States coverin 
a a filtering medium of unglaze 

rceelain has been granted to Chas. E. Cham- 

riand, of ance. The undersigned 
being the sole Licensee for this Country warns 
all infringers, whether makers, sellers or 
users, to respect our rights under penalty of 
prosecution. - . 


Write to Us for Catalogue and Prices. 
Discounts to dealers only. 4 
The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Sole Licensee for the United States, Canada & Mexico. 
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Tomato, Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 
ea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
= Beef, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Bouillon, Vegetable. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Sequin only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 


then ready to serve. only the best materials. tion for more than 32 years. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two sam-« 








TEST FREE \e cans of these Soups, your choi 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 





60LD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


as 


- 








a PETER [OLLER’S 
UR Norwegian 


. Cop LIVER OIL 


: MOLLER’S 


EXTRACTS I 
oF —— 
PERFECT PURITY Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
EXC UISITE FLAVOR And “ — Purity. | 
Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an im- 


proved process which is the resuit of years of scientific 
investigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because it is the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil which 
can be Continuously Administered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, 
sealed and dated. For sale by all rightly-stocked 
druggists. . 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 
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The Cost of Soup-Making 


| depends entirely on how the Soup is made, and 
_ with what it is made. Our factory is the only 
|Soup Canning Establishment 
always open to visitors. They 
can inspect. from beginning to 
end, our methods of soup-making. 
Franco-American Soups 
are honest goods, others are 
| cheaper. Cleanliness adds to 
cost. Sample can of soup 
mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


Frranco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 




















~9 
A, 
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Sold by " a ie Requires no 


all Grocers. oe: :) 7) Bee boiling. 


5 TRADEMARK, ;* 


Pet 
Pt hd 


9OH0N9OHHIGHHHHH0GH0G 0H 00H 900900 


Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents, 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
9OHOD 009990 990999044 0H 900000000 00000000000 0000 0000ROO 


WKISLY 09004 00009 9000000000090900080000R0CLK 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. 


Se EWSBURY37-—~ 
NT OMATOKETCHUP.”’| 


























1 Dou might kill your stomach on 
your meat,” yet not enjoy your 
meal had it not good relish. But 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup ensures 
a good relish, 


[Ec Hazard & C° Vem vor Ku 




















INVENTORS AND SOLE MAN'FS. *i- PHILADELPHIA. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY. PEOPLE. 


little cook - led with Choice Recipes. 
Send 2-cent Stamp f fer a 
Knox’ 's Sparkling Gelatine Works, Johnstown, N.Y, 





A WORLD’ S FAIR Souvenir. Colm (coined by the, Cer 
ernment) sent by registered mail, de 
d,and our Li aph aptiolhe, on containing _ / & 
= jews in colors, “be on tive tt geod printed in En 
French, or German. H FOR 5. State edition desired. i 
B. 8. WASSON ry co., net oo 8. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


| FOR “ALGLE. RESTAURANT. AND FAMILY USE 
The Celebrated 














Mineral Water. 


This water os pented JUST AS IT FLOWS 
FROM THE EARTH AND SOLD IN BOT- 
TLES ONLY. AN ERY BOTTLE is put UP 
AT THE SPRING, therefore consumers can 
be assured that what they receive is the PURE 
MINERAL SPRING WATER. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL WATER CO., Manitou, Colorado. 
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‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


Give Bary Mellin’s Food 


| If you wish your infant to be well nour- 
j, ished, healthy, bright, and active, and 
to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The Best Food 


—FOR— 
Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convales- 
cents, Dvspeptics, and the Aged 


—Is— 


Mellin’s Food 


—FOR— 


INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


Our Book for tie instruction of mothers, 


‘“‘The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,”’ 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 











CHARLES CARTER FRALEY, Doliber-Goodaie Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY «crn: INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin, suffi- 
| cient to digest 1000 grains of food. If it cannot be 
| obtained from dealers, send five cents in stamps for 


| sample package to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 3 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success ef 


On 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University College, London, 
Author of the Standard FS ryrt A Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTU writes as follows :— 

“From the careful analyses of Professor AtrTrie.p and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas.—It is certainly “ pure and highly’ digestible. 

The quotations in certain advertisements from my book on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 
ing and cannot sibly ap’ pply to Van Houren’s Cocoa.” 

JSalse refiection on Van Hovten’s Cocoa ts thus effectually repelled and the very au- 
thority cited to injure it, has thereby been prompted to give it a very h 


FrO0OR S. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood-Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular ‘‘ On Care of 
_ Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 
free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
315 FIFTH |AVENUE, N. ¥. CITY. 





































—FOR— 


-2° DEAFNESS 


—CAUSED BY— 
SCARLET FEVER, 
COLDS, 
CATARRH, 
MEASLES, Etc., 
the os? — are guar 
anteed to help a er percentage 
of cases than all similar devices 
combined. The same to the ears 

as glasses are to the eyes. 
Positively invisible. Worn months 
~—. ]}/e | ee without removal. 
; H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 





















and HAIR GOODS of every description for _ if is Li iag 
IGS to order ne Sea, = and made The Essex we ere et. 
to order nd for my circular. will send engravings. 
ATOREUSS,| TAP. | sn paiieys Co..Amesbury.Mass 
Retabliched 1849, vk. Bast 12th Street, New York. i 











Send Broken Watches, Jewelry, unused Diamonds, 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washin on, etec., (mail or express). We rem ¢ check immediately. 
D. C. No pay asked for patent until ob- H. Hart, 45 Reynolds Arcade, Rochester, New York. 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. Established 1 1880. 





Negatives developed and printed at less than half 
the usual prices. We guarantee superior work, PRIZES for BEST 


and do it quickly. Most perfectly equipped plant 


( 9 in the United States. Send for price-list. 
HOTOGRAPHS ? * wotsivne'f.ewpiucstivrme co. AMATEUR WORK 


E D j so N en nny Ato nea 
Address § NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 
Edison Building, NEW YORK. 


Masonic Temple Building, CHICAGO. 






























“THOSE WONDERFUL CHRISTY KNIVES,’ 


BREAD, CAKE, AND PARING. 
“A Brilliant Idea 8S Successfully Developed for the Million.” 











Read what 


Mrs. EMMA P. EWING, late Professor of Domestic Economy in the Iowa Agricultural College, Iowa,and 
in Purdue University, Indiana, and now in charge of the School of Cookery at Chautauqua, N. Y., writes: 
“Those Wonderful Christy Knives do the work for which they were designed, 
in an admirable manner, and should have a place in every well-ordered family. 
I take pleasure in recommending them to housekeepers everywhere 
Dec. 1, 1891. EMMA P. EWING.” 
WANTED A LIVE AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. ur Agents are coining money. 
A set of 3 beantifully finished Nickel Plated Sample Knives sent express paid on receipt of $1.00. 


Wie. THe CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Fremont, Ohio. 
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The highest degree of brilliancy is imparted to Gold and Silver Plate by 


THE 


~ON 


SILVER 
POLISH. 


LA 


Constant use for nearly 25 years proves it harmless in every way. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








eT ey a 
ae ae” Uh mL S.”h mcr CO r”DLChUmc er. CCS 


FREE 
TO 
FOLKS 
WHO 
[BURN 
‘COAL 


a. 
: Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, author of ‘‘The House 
Comfortable,”’ has written a sensible article on “‘ Fuel Econ- 
q 1y,”’ telling everybody how to make and keep household 
fires — It appears in a little booklet, superbly illustrated in 
| water colors by G. H. Buek, the New York artist — Free 
to everybody upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 

5 Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 71 Milk Street, 

Boston, Mass. 








SPRING-SUMMER-AUTUMN-WINTER, 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 


“Garbonite” coal. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. NO GAS, 


BURNS ANYWHERE 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 


Portable Heaters, 


Kitchen, Laundry 
Steves, Foot and 
Carriage Warmers, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO, 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 











SELF 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Beware of imitations. 
NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 








PAIN Trodrs 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or 
longer. ually useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars, Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE OO., Jersey City, N. J. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED . 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
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TFURNACES | 


THE “PAGE , 


For Heating Homes. 


Steam or Hot-Water. 


Catalogue on application. 
W. €. MOWRY, Lock Box 31, Norwich, Conn. 











G is an IMPORTANT Question. 

Ih TIN It has perplexed thousands. Does it 
FAT ES trouble you? If so, and you would 
HE 08 like aSUMMER TEMPERATURE 


all the year round, you will 
thank us a suggesting that you 


g 
make a onvehial study of the 4 
and if you seek the best you will 
make no mistake insecuring one. HO 
(= lllustrated Price List Free. STEAM & ot ERS 
RICHMOND STOVE Coa., 


Wanton, Conn. 





THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGHT - IRON BOILER 


With Self- Feeding Coal Magazine, 
18 THE BEST FOR 
LOW-PRESSURE 
STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATINC, 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE NIGHT AND DAY. 
Over 17,000 in Use! Keeps Steam Up Constantly 


Steam Engines and Boilers of all kinds, and Machinery Generally. 
MANUFAOTURED BY THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO., 
85 Exchange St., Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 36 Park Place. 
Send for Hilus. Catalogue with full description and price-list. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons building. 


Mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Urice. NN 
SEND Fop pATALOO 


PEN 


LE \ 





SAVE YOUR TEMPER. 


Do not build a hot 
fire in the range every 
time you want to take 


a bath or require a lit- | 


tle hot water, for the 
Douglas Instantane- 
ous Water Heater will 
heat just what you want, 
and at the very moment 
you want it. It will save 
your temper, and, as to 
= Saving time, it is 
. 4" without a peer. In 
cases of sickness it 
will be found worth 
its weight in gold. 
So economical you 
wou:d be surprised. 
Become more en- 
lightened and 
write for Catalogue 
No. 4. 


THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING CO., 


141 Ontario Street, Chtenge, © U. s. A. 








pee HorWareR 
i TERS 


tHe D.F.MORGAN BOILER CO, 
AKRON.O. Ato CHICAGQ, 








CAN HEAT 
ANY BU/LDINC 


ANYWHERE 
F. 0 HEATER 


THOUSANDS IN USE ALLOVER THE COUNTRY 
DETROIT HEATING °°’ LIGHTING CO 


EGY WIGHT STREET DETROIT, MICH 
NEW YORK,BOSTO "LOUIS CHICAC BEST INDEPENDENT 


8NUFACTURI = 
AS "MACHINE L LICHTING APPARATUS 


COMBINAT ION G 
What is more aggravating than leaky valves, 
whether in House, Office, or Factory? If you 
wish to avoid annoyance, INSIST on having 
JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 
Accept no valve as JENKINS BROS.’ un- 
less stamped with our “ Trede- Mark,” like 
cut. 
71 John Street, New York. 
21 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
81 and 83 N. Canal Street, Chicago. 
105 Milk Street, Boston. 


CELEBRATED 








HOT WATER HEATERS “= RADIATORS | 


FOR HEATING OWELLINGS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS. ETC., | 


vy HOT WATER CIRCULATION. 


WE BELIEVE OUR 
HEATERS ARE 
UNEQUALLED IN 
CAPACITY, ECONOMY, 
AND SERVICE. IT 
WILL PAY You To 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK 
“How Best ro Heat Our Homes.”' 
WE SEND IT FREE. 


}GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO. 


163 FRANKUN St, BOSTON, MASS, 


| 
| ee 





PARPER'S HAG ASiNe 4D VER TISER. 





Se ee Te 
USABLE” HORSE ‘NAIL C94 


) + warren St. New Yorr. 
/“Soanufacturers of Horse ESTES 
—— 


XN COPYING the a FASHIONED 
HAND PROCES ch Was. 
FORGING BLANKS HOT From 
end of rod 6ndCOLD HAMMER 
POINTING b> the SHOER. 
See thot your fort 
but the celebrated OT FORGED 
&CoLD HAMMER POINTED ¢ 
AUSABLE NAILS ryou w en your 

S] 


horses to hare Sound teet__ 


= 


COLD > HAMMER POINTED, 


AUSABLE NAILS speak for themselves, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 








PRICES REDUCED! 


IMPROVED RIDER HOT-AIR PUMPING ENGINES 


Great reduction in prices, but none in quality. Largely increased facilities. 











, Size. 
4-inch Engine 
“ “ 

Fy “ 
8 ti 
Io “ 


New Price. 
$150.00 
225.00 
300.00 
400.00 
500.00 


Former Price. 
$200.00 
300.00 
400.00 
550.00 
‘700.00 


Special Pumps for either deep or shallow wells. 


Catalogue ‘‘H’’ on application. 


Chicago, 88 Lake St. 
improved Ericsson Engines at Reduced Prices. 


RIDER ENCINE Co., 
New York, 37 Dey St. 


We are the only concern building both of these engines in its own works. 





D. L. Bowon’s HEALTH Exerciser. 
For Brain- Workers Pe 


Takes up but 
square floor-room; new, 
durable comprehensive, cheap. 
Indo 30,000 physicians, la’ 





THE KELLY SANITARY 
Syphon Wash Basin 


Prevents sewer gas or overflows. Send for our Circular, and Catalogue of 
Water, Closets, etc. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


Manufacturers of Permanent Plumbing Goods. 
142 Franklin St., CHICAGO. 
The African Kola Piant, dis- 
sth ma covered in Congo, West Africa, is 
pla a —_ Cure for Asthma. 
Cure Guaran No Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broad- 


way, New York. Korkange Fria al Case, FREE E by Mail, 
_address, KOLA IMPORT @ CO., 132 Vine 8t., Cincinnati, oO. 


WALL PAPER fees 





the season. 
100 san srinples & 8 cents. 
iladelphia. 





$204" A WEEK sri a 





ifamMict 
sore ey 


ss, use DF. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





Tattersall’s Treatment is 
the only absolute cure for Consump- 
tion and all chronic, pulmona- 
1 and bronchial diseases. 

e 


treatment _ consists \ 
of1—an Inhaler; 2— SN 

: Regulating 
and tonic reme- 


Tattersall’s Inhaling 
Fluid; 3—Tattersall’s 
dies. The complete 
treatment is sent to 


Pulmonary Com- 
pound (internal); 

any address, express 
prepaid, on i of 


price, $12.00. Sold only by 
A. TATTERSALL 
607 Chamber of 
Duluth, Minn. 


HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to an) 
address, on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


4—Tattersall’s 
Pulmonary 
and Bron- 
chial 


nm is 


Commerce, 








The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the use of the 
knife. Book with complete information mailed free. Address 
Dr.W.E. BROWN «& SON, North Adams, Mass. 








WATER CLOSETS. ::: 


A perfect one is a barrier to sewer gas; 
poor one will prove a bad investmen 
The best is the cheapest. Post yourself. 


§. COOPER BRASS WORKS, Phila., Pa. 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


84 to 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, 


AND 


311 and 313 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Open Lavatory, 


With Patent ‘‘ Primus’’ 








Combination Supply and Waste, |) 
and Patent Brass Legs. 





It will be seen that in this } 
Lavatory there are no protruding 
Faucets; that the cold and hot 
water can be mixed before pass- & 
ing into the Basin. The Patent 
Brass Legs afford a firm support, 
ind, being recessed, are not in 
the way. 

Interested parties are invited to visit 

howrooms and examine these and 
other sanitary appliances. 





strated Price-Lists mailec Z on mn application. _ Copy right, 1891, by the J. L. Mott Iron Works. 


ON LAND AND SEA. 


If you have been 
abroad in recent 
years, you probably 
had an opportunity 
of trying a Porce- 
lain-Lined Bath. All 
the first-class steam- 
ers as well as hotels 
Pp ‘spear ee oT a using them; the 

a Ai 2 : — shrewd business 
wea: men in charge are 
quick to see their durable and sanitary qualities. In addition 


to such testimonials we guarantee them one quality only, the 
very best. 








PITTSBURGH PR. 


STANDARD MFG. CO., 


Catalogue free. ; Box 1454 B, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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POST-OFFICE: 
URBANA,- -.N.Y. 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 


Best Natural Sparkling Wine 


PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 





ALSO A 


FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE 





Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, Sherry 








Clarets, and Brandy 
MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM GRAPES. 


—<~o 





, : (Q@™ For Sale by all leading Wine Dealers and Grocers, 
as ee HAMMONDSPORT, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 


gg ey eemeamgrrent ange 
CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. | 


| 
| 
| 
L 














400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 











an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘CHICAGO AND THE 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 
Harper’s Weekly, “ “ “ se “es 4-50 
Harper’s Bazar, ‘s ss “ “ “es 4-50 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the- approaching expesition has been 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YorkK, N. Y. 
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DON'T agin DISCOURAGED. 


AERATED OXYCEN 
Soa 








OBESITY. 


Dr. Schindler-Barnay’s treatis#on Obesity 
mailed free on application. Dr. Schindler’s 
Marienbad Reduction Pills mailed upon re- 
ceipt of $2.00 ; 3 boxes for $5.00. Dr. Schind- 


THE FIRST. THE LAST. ler-Barnay is the best-known authority on 
lhe first gasp of the babe is for air—the last gasp of the aged is ° ° o,e ° 
for air—and all life between these extremes goes on by breathing. Obesity. His writings are quoted in all text- 
Pure air means good health. Bad air makes bad blood, r . . 
health, misery. Pure air makes people better. AKRATED | books on this disease. EI1sNeER & MENDEL- 
= GEN is an everyday blessing of germless air, a powerful mA 
eptic, and a_cure for Catarrh, Lung Troubles, son Co., Agents, New York. 
and Nerve Waste. 


AERATED OXYGEN COPIPOUND CO., The genuine Marienbad Pills must have 


NASHUA, N. H. Dr. Schindler - Barnay’s signature on every 
Chicago Office: 3 and 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. | box. 


G ROW TF K j N BY USING DR. EDISON’S FRUIT SALT, 
PILLS, AND BANDS. 

No Dieting. No Purging. 

The non-electric bands, 

or his obesity pills or 

fruit salt,or all,for which 

the agents of this coun- 

try are the well-known 

firm of LORING & Co., 

is the one safe and ef- 

fective way of reduc- 

ing corpulency. These 

remedies remove the 

cause of obesity, such as 

Dyspepsia, heuma- 

tism, Kidney trouble, 

&c. The Obesity Pills 

are made from the 














ernment owne: 


Cured his his Obesity 
and Rheumatism. 


Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, April 20,1892. 
Gentlemen : — Please 


They have reduced m my 
weight eighteen poun 
in the last five weeks. 
The obesity pills have 
driven away all rheu- 
matic trouble. 
WILLIAM H.DREXEL. 

In a recent article published in the Boston Globe, Dr. Wm. H. Holmes, ey py General Hospital, writes: “I use Dr. Edison's Obesity Pills one 
lay and the Obesity Salts the next, and obtain excellent results. 1am losing a pound a My Physician analyzed the salts and pills. They are like 
the formula on the bottle. Physicians prescribe the full treatment as a flesh reducer for we young. 

Measurement for the band is the largest part of the abdomen. The bands cost $2.50 each ? any length up to 36 inches, but for one larger than 36 
a ty am extra for each additional inch. You can buy the salt, pills, and bande direct from our stores, or by mail or express. Or your druggist 
wi urnish them 

Positively the only treatment that don't absolutely require dieting and purging; others advertise “no dieting,’ but after you pay your money you 
receive positive instruction about starving. 


Price or Fruit Sat, $1.00. Pitts $1.50 per Borris, or 3 BOTTLES FOR $4.00. 


LORING & CO., Proprietors and Gen’! Agts. 46° Wett Soxz. Shows, Wu. 2PSh Momiton Pisce, Boston, Mass. 5 


ew York Olt 
Cut this out and keep it, and send for our full 8. column) article on Obesity. 
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By TH EODORE CHILD. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Top, $2 50. 


The praise of Paris is sung here with eloquence and discernment. 
is entertaining, and the book gives a new lease of life to the meaning of recreation. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Every paragraph 
‘I he 


subjects of illustration are remarkably well chosen.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Mr. Child has proven himself the most charming of narrators, the keenest of observers, 


the best informed of men. 


His book is a literary repast, the well seasoned and carefully 


selected features of which will never fail to satisfy, and never cloy.—/néerior, Chicago. 


THE $PANISH-AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


In many respects the most valuable book 
on South America. . . . Whatever the future 
of the South-American republics is to be, the 
present condition is better described in this 
book than in any other single volume. The au- 
thor is an intelligent observer.—J. Y. Herald. 


Large 8vo, | 





THE TSAR AND HIS PEOPLE. 


Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


In the ample literature concerned with 
the Russia of to-day, there is probably now 
no more attractive volume, externally and in- 
ternally, than this collection of papers relating 
to its social and artistic aspects.—Ziferar) 
World, Boston. 


ART AND CRITICISM. 
Richly Illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 


Gilt Top, $6 00. (x a Box.) 


Mr. Child’s topics are timely and interesting, his criticism intelligible and free from 
esthetic pedantry, and his descriptions of art and artists calculated to help the general 
reader to information rightly looked upon by caltiveted people as indispensable.—Dva/, 


Chicago. 


Mr. Child has the faculty of discoursing upon art subjects in a way to interest the reader 
who has little or no knowledge of art, as well as the reader who is already well informed. . . . 
It is an especial piece of good-fortune to meet with a writer upon art who is at once a dis- 
cerning and lucid critic and a skilful narrator.—V. Y. Sun. 


DELICATE FEASTING. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

It lays the foundation for a liberal edu- 
cation in the art of cooking. Many a house- 
keeper will get her first clear idea of the re- 
lation of good food to physical, mental, and 
moral well-being.— Philadelphia Ingutrer. 


THE DESIRE 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Theodore Child has shown himself-to be an earnest student of esthetics. .. . 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A delightful book of notes of European 
travel... . Mr. Child is an art-critic, and takes 
us into the picture-galleries, but we never ge‘ 
any large and painful doses of art informa- 
tion.—/V. Y. Sun. 


OF BEAUTY. 


75 cents. 
His little 


book contains half a dozen essays of a character suited to the needs of the learner in art 
criticism, and in them the elementary principles of intelligent appreciation are formulated in 


a thoroughly lucid and helpful manner.—Boston Beacon. 


PusuisHeD By HARPER ‘& BROTHERS, New York. 


tae” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. © 
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WILLIE E. PENNEY. 


This Baby 
Gets the Prize ! 


The first prize of $50.0c offered by 
Wells, Richardson & Co. for the prettiest 
baby using Lactated Food was awarded to 
Willie E. Penney of New Bedford, Mass., 
son of B. Frank Penney, of the Standard. 
The father’s letter is one more proof added 
to the hundreds already published, that 


Lactated 
Food 
Saves 
Babies 
Lives 


Mr. Penney writes: “Shortly after Willie 
was born he had a severe attack of sick- 
ness with symptoms of cholera infantum. 
We tried various foods and remedies, but 
he grew thinner every day until we des- 
paired of saving his life. 

“ At last we commenced using Lactated 
Food and Willie began growing better at 
once. In a short time he was plump and 
strong and the very picture of health. 
We have fed him on Lactated Food ever 
since, all through the hot weather, and he 
has not been sick a single day.” 


t@A can of Food for trial mailed free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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slonia 


For Infante and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep matural, Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 





“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as — to any prescription 
known to me.” A. Arcusr, M. D., 
111 South oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“ For several years I have recommended your 
*Castoria,’ and shall always continue to do so, 
as it has invariably roduced beneficial results.” 

DWIN F. Parpes, M. D., 
125th Street and 7th Ave., New York City. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
= — 80 well known that it seems a work of 
rogation to endorse it. Few are the in- 

telligent nt families, ,who do not keep Castoria 


easy reach. 
CarLos Martyn, D. D 
New York City. 


Tae Cenravr Compary, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 








Beall-cap-sic Plasters 











FIRST. A first-class 


Railroad Ticket from your Home to 
the World’s Fair. 














Ticket from Chicago to Denver. 











Mountains and return to Denver. 


=r 6 








Ticket from Denver to your Home. 
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SECOND. A first-class Railroad 
THIRD. A first-class Railroad 


Ticket for a 1,000 mile trip through the Rocky 
FOURTH. A first-class Railroad 


FIFTH. $100.00 in Cash for traveling expenses. 
ALL THE ABOVE IS CIVEN YOU FREE 

It does’nt make any difference what section of the United States you live in. 

For full particulars, send 10 cents for a copy of THE GREAT DIVIDE of this month which fully 

explains to you the details of the trip and this remarkable FREE offer. 

The German National Bank, of Denver, will endorse and guarantee the fulfillment of our promise. 

Write your address plainly, and address your letters to 


THE GREAT DIVIDE, 1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


ms Se ea || 





MASSAGEO 


, preserves Beauty. Will massage away 
co lines, blemishes. Feeds and nourishes 
the skin. Gives a lovely Complexion and youth- 
ful bloom. The cure of pimples, blackheads, 
freckles, tan, sallowness, guaranteed. Pri ice, $1, 
p by mail, with Manual teachin Parisian Face 
assage, also ~~ for bodily a, 
' r : neuralgia, rh Face 
Se? Se of su) rfluous hair, &e 
SYLVAN FouFt. .. Proprietors, Detroit, Michigan. 
Masangeo ial Soap, for use with Massageo. For beautifying 
the complexion. By mail, gD 
Ee NTE to manage sale at home of the elegant 
Ivan “Tollete. 1m. Toilet Parlor Plan, and Beauty Book, 
“A Art of Massage,” sent F ree. 


Mp Flastic Stockings. 


You can save 50 PBR CENT. by 

urchasing direct from our factory. 
Bend for price list and directions 
for self measuring. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL; 


ELASTIC WEAVERS, 
Zrava, - - MASS. 


ARE YOU DHAFE'? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 

TS AURAPHONE will surely help youif youdo. Itisanew 
scientific invention which will restore the hearing of any one 

not born deaf. When in the ear it is invisible, and does not 

cause the slightest discomfort in wearing. It is to the ear what 

the glasses are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for 
culars. 







































































































































parti 
The Auraphone Company, 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ili. 


Exercise and breathing. An im- 
portant paper that should be read 
by every one. Sent free. Address 


J.C. HENRY, Yonkers, N. ¥. 

















A3Bure 


ee ee 
| KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ice cis. mat 
NPN C10, Ma 

















RHEUMATISM curco. 


Also Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Numbness, and Blood 
Disorders, resulting from excesses, impaired circulation, 
or sluggish liver, by wearing the genuine 


Dr. BRIDCMAN’S 


Rin _ E.ectro-MacGnertic 

a quick and reliable 
Rind as thousands testify, 
and it 


WILL CURE YOU, 


** Offices of the New York 

Bottling Co., N. Y. 

« Dr. vee aye Ring quickly 
cured me, ears of intense 
suffering - heme R eumatism. Ten 
thousand dollars would not buy 
mine if I could not obtain an 

er. I confidently recommend 
it to all who have Kheumatism. 
“GEO. W. RAYNER, PRs.” 

* Dr. Bridgman's Ring has per- 
formed most miraculous cures of 
Rheumatism and Gout. 

«“O. VANDERBILT, N. Y.’ 
“I have not had a twinge of Rheu 
matic Gout since wearing Dr. Bridg- 
man’s Ring. Itisa wick cure 
* JUDGE YNOLDS, N. Y. City.” 
Thousands of others offer 
similar testimony. 


We have su mee these rings 
to Petia. t veland, Blaine, 
Depew,Gladstone, Bismarck, and 
othereminent men. Their effect 







is marvellous. Price $1 lain finish, and $2.50 heavy gold- 
plated. All sizes. For sale by Druggists and Jewellers, or 
we will mail it, postpaid, on receipt of price and size. 
There is absolutely no other ring but Dr. Bridgman’s 
peceeonio real merit for the cure of Rheu- 
attsm. Beware of imitations. 


The A. Bridgman Co. Fide Masenle RR chicago. 








TRUSSES SL LNA 








It touches the SPOT. 























The new Woed’s Penetrating Plaster is % distinct 
step forward, a wonderful improvement on common Porous 
Plasters. Wood's is a doubie-quick Plaster. 
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a mild solvent in-oieen ole ae pores, enabling 
— pain-| killer to penatente (go Fame the skin and stop 
the ache immediate 
Unrivalled vomnedy for rome Sciatica, Lum- 
idney na. 


(if ir dru; %. not 2 Wood's Plasters, 
he an oath ent them for you if you ask him.) 
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All the World Are Asking For 





and the Celebrated 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is *Crab-A pple Blossoms,? a 
delicate perfume of the highest quality; one of the choicest ever produced.””— 
Court Journal. 

“Tt is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has 
superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and 
New York.” —7he Argonaut. 

‘Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, 
*‘Crab-Apple Blossomas,’ of the Crown Perfumery Company, should pro- 
cure also a bottle of the ‘Crown Lavender Salts.’? There is no more 
agreeable cure for headache, and by leaving the nor gd out for a few moments a 
delightful perfume escapes, which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.”— 
Le Follet, Paris. 


Annual Sale Over Half a Million Bottles. 
REJECT FRAUDUIg:NT AND WORTHLESS IMITATIONS! 


= CROWN PERFUMERY CO., London. 
KK Cr U UU Complexion Preserved. 

DR. HEBRA’S 
The Famous “Blush of Roses’’ for your complexion | ( th A f i 

= Bi 





Removes Freekles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, ackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores __ 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- \& 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior to all face preparations & per. 


it of your druggist to-day use it and you may fectly harmless. At all druggists orS 


mailed for &@ cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


aK gi ry  — [*] 18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Will be forever free from pimples, freckles, THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
blackheads and moth. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R-A.S. 
H. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
Send correct solution to Miss Flora A. “ Every one should read this little book.””— Atheneum 
Jones, South Bend, Ind., and receive by mail _ — 
“The Luxury.” Accircular from pons drug- 
gist will greatly assist you. Blush of Roses RRY’S TRIGOPHERO 5 
sold everywhere, also sent by mail by Miss 

wii FOR THE 


e 
Jones where no druggist. 75 cents per bottle. 


Colman’s Secures | (6%, HAIR av SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, a rfumed- 


Catta Soll, Smooth Skin.) “pRB; Hats teksreee snd 














Y ~~) tiful. a ay ey ee of the 
No Chapped Hands, Face, or Lips. skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and sprains. 
No Freckles, Sunburn, or Tan. r All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone Street, New York. 


( ream So Satisfactory after Shaving. a 


Sample Bottle only four cents ‘ 


F. COLMAN & SONS, Kalamazoo, Mich. sore eves, vse Or THOMPSON'S a3 WATER 





| 
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Perfect 
Health, 


Beauty and Comfort for 


Mother and Child 


are found in 


FERRIS’ 


Good 
Sense 


Corset Waists. 


All shapes— 
full or slim Busts. 


Long or Short Waist. 
Buttons front 
instead of clasps. 


Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose support. | 



























FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot, 


Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS.., Sole Mis., 341 Broadway, New York. 





DEAFNESS 








can be cured by the 


Phonograph. 


Extract from N.Y. Times, May 23, 1892. 
‘When Edison built the phonograph he used the human ear as 














anical design upon which the ear is fashioned. 





Probably he had 
no idea of applying the invention to the cure of deafness, but 
7 4 begun to do that. 

se A. Leech, M.D., 30 West 27th St., N. Y., has 
Mes a method for the adaptability of the phonograph for the 
cure of deafness.’ 

Deafness in most cases, Dr. Leech says, comes from catarrh. 
The passage from the throat to the ear becomes choked, and a 
coating forms on the bones of the ear which interferes with 
vibration. As this coating thickens and hardens the vibratory 
power becomes less, and when it ceases the function of the ear 
is suspended. 

Dr. Leech found that vibratory force applied to the ear by 
means of a phonograph quickens the ear drum and affects the 
coating of these bones. radually this coating is disl d and 
absorbed, and with the completion of that process hearing will 
be restored. This happens in the majority of cases in about two 
months, with daily treatment of twenty minutes’ duration. 

Dr. Leech finds it necessary, however, to prepare special 
cylinders in order to get the vibrations required in each case. 
Musical —. are inadequate in the field of deafness. 

On app ication, he will mail free his pamphlet descriptive of 
his method of curing deafness by the phonograph, together with 
testimonials. 


} Address 


GEO. A. LEECH, M.D., 
30 West 27th Street, - New York City. | 























































































a odin and the construction of that machine involved the mech- | 
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| SPECIAL 
BRAIN FOOD 


N ERVE "TON IC. 
Crosby's VITALIZED Phosphites, 


Composed of the Phosphoid principle of the ox-brain 
and wheat germ, 


The very elements which produce 
vital force, increase brain power, 


sustain in vigor all the functions, 
prevent mental and nervous debility. 


It is a vital, nutrient phosphite, not a laboratory 
or acid phosphate. 

Formula on each label. 

Pamphlet with full information free on application 
to 56 West 25th Street, New York. 

For sale by leading druggists. $1. 
_ None genuine 


without this signature a IGetly @ 
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RUSKIN SAYS 


‘‘the beautiful 1s sometimes as useful as the 
useful.” Emerson declared that it was often 


more SO. 


% - 
If grass and leaves were a dead white, and 


if sky and clouds were a changeless black, the 
rain might fall, and trees and cattle might thrive 
as well, but the charm of the world would be 
gone. 

Just so when the varnish is gone from your 
beautiful things. 

Our ‘People’s Text-Book” tells you of var- 
nish that lasts. 


MurpPHY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President, 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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| Pears Soap § 


Unless you have used Pears’ Soap, you probably do not 


i 


know what we mean by a soap with no free fat or alkali in 
it—nothing but soap—pure soap. 

If there is too much fat in a soap, it is slow, disagree- 
able; tries your patience, but does no harm. 

If there is too much alkali in it, it cuts the skin a little, 
makes it rough if the skin is delicate. You can stand it, 
unless your skin is very delicate. 

Pears’ is perhaps the only soap in the world with no free 
alkali. It would be absurd to say that you can’t bear alkali. 

Liquid ammonia (household ammonia) is a familiar alkali. 


Try it on your hands—it cleanses effectually; but it cuts 





too deep, it does not stop at dirt, it leaves the skin rough 
and harsh, it kills. 

Soap without alkali— nothing but soap—pure soap — 
Pears’ Soap—does what you want done, and stops right 
there. It washes and does no harm. 

You can have such a skin as you never dreamed of by 
using Pears’ Soap, because there is no alkali in it— nothing 


but soap. 
42, 
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** When in doubt” 
use Sapolio 


in ** Press the Button,” 
| Sapolio brings the rest, 
' 


‘** For that tired feeling.” 
Still Sapolio. 





**Don’t be a clam,” 
but try Sapolio. 


of care, says Sapolio, 
: i **See that hump?” 
ii Brass—polished with Sapolio, 





) **Good-morning ! Have you used” 
Sapolio, 

** Greatest speed consistent with safety” 

secured with Sapolio, 

** The best, because it is” 

Sapolio, 


r LEEBIC 
i COMPANY’S 
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| It Owns THE Eagtnt 


SCRIBNER’S | 
KODAK 
Hoop 
SIDDALL 
**Has cured others, will cure you” AYER 


DELONG 


PEARS 


PENN. R. R. 
DREYDOPPEL 


ii EXTRACT or BEEF. 
oa 7 


For Improved and Economic Cookery. 
For Delicious, Refreshing Beef Tea. 


‘Grateful rnd Comforting” “Epps 
to housekeepers, Sapolio, 


” 


““Worth a guinea a box. 
Just the price of Sapolio, 


BEECHAM 


“For that full feeling” 
if dirt, use Sapolio, 


ADAMS 


‘** Best and goes farthest” 
True of Sapolio, 


VAN HOUTEN 


** Yours for health” Lyp1a P. 
saved by Sapolio, 
*“If you see it in the ‘ Sun,’” Cuas, A. 


*tis an ad, of Sapolio, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Tell her to use Sapolio, 


‘*Do you wear pants?” 


**It is a solid cake,” MorGAN 
in every sense—Sapolio, 
AYER, N. W, 


is unnecessary with Sapolio, 


“* Keeping everlastingly at it” 











gipb'SO'S CURE FOR” I ean 
‘The Best Cough Syru ho 
MySold by Gund, Use in ine g hi £ h 1 y 
~ CONSUMPTION © 
recom- 
mend Piso’s Cure for 


Consumption for Croup, 
as I am almost positive 
that we would have lost 
our little girl, three years 
old, only for having Piso’s 
| Cure in the house.---E. D. 
‘Townsend, Green Bay, 


‘Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. 





I suffered with Catarrh for years, and tried all 
kinds of medicines. None of them did me any 
good. At last I was induced to try Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. I have used about half a package 

| and am entirely cured—Puitip Lancrey, Fieldon. 


' Tilinois, June 22, 1892. 














Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. ‘To the following was awarded the 


FIRST PRIZE. 


Our grandmothers, dressed in their linsey, 
Would kindle a fire in a hole, 

And over it swing a big kettle 
On two forked sticks and a pole. 

With lye they had strained through the ashes, 
And scraps that were lying around, 

They made for our fathers and mothers, 
A soft saporaceous compound. 

But now in great buildings that cover 
More ground than a fortress of old, 

In caldrons of brass and of copper, 
That glisten like silver and gold; 

With oils from the far-away tropics, 
And alkali made from the dew, 

Are mingled the essence of roses 


ed all And lilies and jassamine too. 

> an) The result of this rare combination, 
med) Is the Ivory Soap of to-day, 

kage To-morrow, next week, and thereafter, 


idon Forever and ever and aye. 
JOHN A. CONWELL, Aurora, Ind. 


CopvRiGuT 1892, By Tue Procter & GamsLE Co, 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder, 
Highest of all in leavening strength, 
ae AP "st United States Got rernment 
Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Wn k 
PIANOS, 


Fifty-three years before the public, 
upon their excellence alone, 
have attained an 


Unpurchased Pie-eminence. 


VON BULOW—D’ALBERT. 


bt Detare KY ABE tans 


Von BULOW. EUGEN D’ALBERT. 

The sound and touch From fullest convic. 
of the Knabe Pianos are | tion I declare the Knade 
more sympathetic to my| Pianos to be the best 
ears and hands than all instruments of America. 
others of the country. | 

WAREROOMS: 
Baltimore, New York, 

22 & 24 EK. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 

Washington, 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Chicago: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, State 
and Monree Sts. 
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GOLD MEDAL, DAL, PARIS, 1872. 


W.Barar & Co's 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 
Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soiuble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
? mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Crocers rocers everywhere. 


¥. » BAER . a, 1, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


pf PRICE's 
Flavoring 


Extracts 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS. 

Of perfect purity— 
Of great strength— 
Economy in their use 
Flavor ae delicately 
and deliciously as the fresh fruit. 
Price Flavoring Extract Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















